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A CHARACTERISTIC anecdote of Lord Palmerston was told 
me by one of his friends, the late Mr. Masterman, who at 
the time was member of Parliament from London. He 
had asked for an interview with the Premier on a matter 
in which he was personally interested. On reaching Down- 


ing Street, and 
being ushered 
into the  fa- 
mous room 
with the green- 
baize table, he 
was informed 
that his lord- 
ship would be 
in directly. ‘I 
noticed with 
consternation,” 
said Mr. Mas- 
terman, ‘‘the 
immense piles 
of papers 
spread on the 
table awaiting 
examination, 
and I felt 
conscience- 
stricken that I 
should add the 
weight of my 
own affair to 
the accumulat- 
ed load. At 
this moment 
Palmerston en- 
tered. My first 
observation ex- 
pressed this 
feeling of self- 
reproach for in- 
truding on him 
when borne 
down with the 
work which he 
had in hand. 
‘My dear fel- 
low,’ he ex- 
claimed, in his 
gayest tone, 
‘there’s lots of 
fun in it.’” 
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ever fresh, perennial nature. 


of fun in it.” 





Herein, doubtless, was the secret of Lord Palmerston’s 
He took in the humorous 
side of serious affairs and of dry details, and found “ lots 


If the reader will permit, I venture to suggest that he 


make applica- 
tion of this 
anecdote 
should he de- 
cide to grapple 
with the article 
headed ‘‘The 
Bank of the 
United States.” 
In this way he 
may extract 
something 
from the _his- 
tory beyond 
the mere rec- 
ord of financial 
transactions 
and _ political 
contests, with 
their alternate 
successes and 
disasters — in - 
deed, may dis- 
cover in the 
pages of bank 
journals and 
reports of Con- 
gressional 
Committes 
matter more 
interesting, 
more exciting, 
and more in- 
structive than 
in those of the 
most romantic 
work of fiction. 

In a recent 
number of this 
magazine* [ 
undertook to 





*The PoPULAR 
MonrTaty for De- 
cember, 1882. 
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give some eccount of the Bank of England, its origin, its 
objects, and the manner in which its business is con- 
ducted. In that article, and in a previous one entitled 
“‘The Great Money Marts of the World,” I spoke of the 
various banks which have become famous in the world’s 
history—the Bank of Venice, the Bank of Genoa, of Bar- 
celona, of Amsterdam, of Hamburg, and the Bank of 
France. Some of these institutions are flourishing to-day 
in full vigor, while some went out of existence when the 
commercial supremacy of the country which gave them 
life had departed. 

I have before me now a very different task, for I have to 
record, in addition to the ordinary history of bank methods 
and transactions, the struggles and contests of financial 
institutions placed in antagonism with the Government 
which created them, by which they were kept in a per- 
petual state of doubt and uncertainty as to their future 
existence. 

The Government or National Banks which I have men- 
tioned were created in aid of the Government or nation 
when sorely pressed for money to carry on its wars or to 
serve it in bringing financial order out of confusion when 
the wars were over. These purposes were effected by 
means of the machinery which only an institution with 
corporate powers could employ, by which results were 
achieved in strengthening and sustaining public credit 
which would otherwise have been impossible. Any cor- 
poration created by the Legislature has a great, super- 
added force over that of individual action. Besides, its 
impersonality invests it with a degree of mysterious power. 
This is true of all corporations, but it is especially the 
case with regard to banking institutions, because throe- 
fourths of their strength depends on public confidence. 
‘Therefore, when a nation undertakes to lend the influence 
of its authority to such an institution, its powers would 
seem to be complete. 

* * * * * * 

It is impossible for the present generation to form any 
adequate conception of the financial difficulties which 
beset and environed the leaders in the great uprising of 
the thirteen British colonies in 1775. It is easy to take in 
the description of forced marches and retreats, of san- 
guinary battles, entailing victory or defeat. We may com- 
prehend how our troops suffered for want of proper 
clothing, food, and stores of every sort. But we cannot 
appreciate the cares, the perplexities, the trials, the agony 
of those men to whom the country looked for leadership. 
How to raise money ; for money must be raised. How:to 
pay for supplies; for these were not to be had for the 
asking. Patriotic citizens abounded, and did what they 
could, but with the many this was but little. Young men 
and old men turned out with their muskets and some 
ammunition. But who was to feed them and keep them 
in needed supplies ? Besides, this was a rebellion ; there 
was no other name for it—certainly till July 4th, 1776— 
and rebellion is not a word to inspire confidence. 

It is not my object to, dwell on facts with which 
the reader must be generally familiar. I refer to them by 
way of prelude to the situation by which at last a 
National Bank came into existence in aid of the expiring 
credit of the nation. 

Congress had struggled on through terrible seasons to 
the year 1780. It had issued between 300,000,000 and 
400,000,000 of ‘continental money,” which had now 
dropped to nothing, and fallen entirely out of circulation. 
We were in debt to Franoe, to Holland, and to Spain, in 
a total of about $10,000,000, all we were able to borrow. 
We owed $70,000,000 for debts inourred directly by Con- 
gress for supplies, soldiers’ claims, ete., for which certifi- 








cates were issued. The war seemed no nearer a termina- 
tion than it had been at any time in years past. In many 
sections there was great discouragement, and every- 
where the people were experiencing extraordinary sufter- 
ing and privation, consequent on a war of revolution 
already in its sixth year of continuance. 

It was on the 21st of June, 1780, that a letter was read in 
Congress from the “ Board of War,” informing that body 
that ‘‘a number of patriotio persons having formed a 
plan for the establishment of a bank, whose object is the 
public service, have applied to that board to represent to 
Congress the desire of the company that a committee may 
be appointed to confer with the inspectors and directors 
on the subject to-morrow morning.” 

In response to this letter a committee of three were 
immediately named, whose actions were so rapid that we 
find on the very next day, to wit, June 22d, 1780, that 
Congress passed a series of resolutions with the following 
interesting preamble : 

** Whereas, a number of patriotic citizens of Pennsylvania have 
communicated to Congress a liberal offer on their own credit and 
by their own exertions to supply and transport 3,000,000 of rations 
and 390 hogsheads of rum for the use of the army, and have estab- 
lished a bank for the sole purpose of obtaining and transporting 
the said supplies with the greatest facility and dispatch, and mean 
not to desire the least pecuniary advantage; so, on the other hand, 
it is just and reasonable that they should be fully reimbursed and 
indemnified.” 

Then follow the resolutions, which it appears were 
passed unanimously, in which high sense of the patri- 
otic conduct of these citizens is expressed, and their offer 
of aid accepted, Congress pledging, at the same time, “ the 
faith of the United States to the subscribers to the bank 
for their effectual reimbursment in the premises,” and 
that the board of the treasury be directed to deposit in 
the said bank bills of exchange in favor of the directors 
on the Ministers of the United States in Europe, in such 
sums as shall be convenient, not to exceed £150,000, as 
a support to the credit of the bank, and to indemnify it 
against loss. It was further resolved ifthe bank stood in 
need of assistance that Congress would advance ‘‘ as much 
of their current money as could be spared ’’—an assurance 
one would think not altogether inspiriting. 

I find no account of any further action in this matter 
touching the establishment of » bank, nor any records 
which show what connevtion, if any, the above proceed- 
ings had with those of the subsequent year in Congress, 
when a bank was actually chartered, and went into opera- 
tion. ‘The 3,000,000 of rations and the 300 hogsheads of 
rum were, however, furnished by the patriotio citizens of 
Philadelphia, headed by their most prominent merchant, 
Robert Morris. 

At this period Robert Morris was ‘‘ Superintendent of 
Finance,” an office answering to that of Secretary of 
the Treasury at present. To this man the country owes a 
lasting debt of gratitude. He was born in Lancashire, 
England, in 1734. He came to. America when he was 
thirteen years old, and entered the counting-house of 
Charles Willing, of Philadelphia, who was one of the pro- 
minent merchants of the place. He subsequently went 
into partnership with Mr. Willing’s son. The house be- 
came the largest commercial house in Philadelphia, and 
continued in business up to the year 1793. From the 
commencement of the trouble with England Morris was 
resolute and unwavering in his support of the claim of the 
cvlonies. He opposed the Stamp Act with energy, and 
favored resistance to the laws for enforcing it. He wasa 
member of the first Continental Oongress. He was not guile 
prenared for the Declaration of Independence, and voted 
against it as premature, but he signed it on its passage, 
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and threw himself unreservedly into the contest. From 
the first the fiscal affairs of the country seemed to devolve 
on him. On his personal responsibility he borrowed 
largo sums for the Government. He furnished the army 
with several thousand barrels of flour. He it was who ar- 
ranged for the 3,000,000 of rations and the rum for the 
troops. In fact, he supplied nearly everything for the 
campaign against Cornwallis, issuing his own notes for the 
enormous sum of $1,400,000. On the adoption of the 
Constitution he was offered the position of Secretary of 
the Treasury, which he declined, and recommended Alex- 
ander Hamilton for the place, who was appointed. 

The history of the Bank of the United States would be 
incomplete without some mention of this great financier. 
who stood unflinchingly at the helm, and managed the 
fiscal affairs of the colonies at the period of deepest doubt 
and discouragement. 

On the 17th day of May, 1781, Mr. Morris sent a com- 
munication to Congress with a carefully prepared plan for 
a national bank. This plan was prepared by Robert 
Morris, after conferring with Gouverneur Morris, of Mor- 
risania, who was not a relative, but a warm personal friend, 
who had been made Assistant Superintendent of Finance 
at his suggestion, and also with Alexander Hamilton, 
for whom he entertained sentiments of the highest esteem 
and regard. The plan was referred to a committee, who, 
without delay, reported favorably on it. On the 26th day 
of May, 1781, Congress passed resolutions to approve the 
plan and to support the same, and to incorporate the bank 
under the name of ‘*‘ The President, Directors and Com- 
pany of the Bank of North America,” as soon as the 
subscriptions should be filled, the directors elected, and 
application made to Congress. 

The ‘‘ plan” of the bank was very elaborate, and con- 
tained eighteen distinct articles. The Bank of North 
America was the precursor and prototype of the Bank of 
the United States, and was, in fact, its model. The cap- 
ital stock was originally $400,000 (afterward enlarged), 
of which Congress took a portion, There were to be 
twelve directors, of which two should be selected as in- 
spectors ; the inspectors must, on the evening of every 
day, deliver to the Superirtendant of Finance a statement 
of the cash and an account of the notes issued and re- 
ceived. The notes to be receivable for taxes, duties, and 
for all public dues. The several States were requested to 
pass laws prohibiting the charter of other banks, and to 
make the counterfeiting of the notes of the bank a felony. 

By the close of the year the subscription was com- 
pleted, the directors elected, and application made to 
Congress for a charter. Congress was not slow to aot. 
For in the preamble on the passage of the Bill we find, 
after the preliminary rehearsals, the following: ‘And 
whereas, the exigencies of the United States render it in- 
dispensably necessary that such an act be immediately 
passed, therefore Resolved,” etc. Here follow the words 
of the Act by which the “plan” proposed by Robert 
Morris was adopted. 

The Bill was passed December 31st, 1781. Massachu- 
setts (two members present), voted “No.” The vote of 
Pennsylvania (two members present), was divided. All 
the other States voted ‘‘ Aye,” except that Mr. Madison, 
of Virginia, voted ‘* No,” against the ‘“‘ Ayes” of his four 
colleagues. At this time there could be no constitutional 
objection to the Bill, since there was no Constitution to 
violate. But there was an honest doubt in the minds of 
nearly all the members as to the power of Oongress to 
create the bank. Indeod, it came into existence as a sheer 
necessity, when doubts and differences and objections 
yield to a paramount demand. So the bank went into 








operation not only without opposition, but with the best 
wishes of Congress and the nation. And it served its pur- 
pose efficiently. It was conducted with prudence and 
success. It speedily gained the public confidence. Its 
notes acquired general circulation, and were everywhere 
received as equivalent to gold and silver. The effect in 
restoring public and private credi was extraordinary, and 
of immense utility to the whole country. By universal 
acceptation it had fulfilled all it had ever promised to 
Congress. This was because the bank was chartered in a 
period of great financial distress, by the unanimous wish 
of the country; having no hostile elements to contend 
against, it enjoyed the confidence of the people at the 
start. Furthermore, it was honestly and capably man- 
aged. 

Shortly after its incorporation the bank procured 1 
charter from the State of Pennsylvania, by way of addi- 
tion to the powers already granted in the national char- 
ter, and perhaps to relieve it against any objections to be 
raised in the future as to the right of Congress to pass 
such an Act. 

This happy state of things could not last for ever. At 
the close of the war came new conditions. In the prepa- 
ration for a Constitution and in the discussions which 
followed, political parties began to assume shape and oon- 
sistence, and with these came differences and angry dis- 
putations. The very success of the bank, its regular div- 
idends of eight or eight and one-half per cent., the éclat 
which was gained by its projector, raised a party against 
it. The bank was denounced as anti-republican, an un- 
righteous monopoly, a dangerous engine belonging to the 
rich and aristocratic. This was really a hue and cry 
against Morris by his enemies ; for when did such a man 
fail to have enemies? So strong did it become, that in 
1785 the Legislature of Pennsylvania repealed the charter 
it had granted the bank; but the bank went quietly on 
with its business under its Congressional charter. ‘The 
very next year, parties changing again, the State Legis- 
lature renewed the charter, and the bank was not further 
disturbed. When the charter granted by Congress ex- 
pired, the Bank of North America continued its career as 
a State bank, and flourishes at this day, one of the strong- 
est in Philadelphia, with a surplus equal to its capital. 

Such is the story of the first national bank incorporated 
by Congress, and of the oldest State bank in the country. 
It was followed by the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts Bank in Boston, and the Bank of New York in tho 
City of New York. 

The Constitution had been adopted and the machinery 
of the Government of the United States set in motion. 
On the 4th of March, 1789, Washington was inaugurated 
President. John Adams was Vioe-president, Jefferson 
was Secretary of State, Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury, General Knox was Seoretary of War, and Ed- 
mond Randolph, Attorney-general. There was then no 
Secretary of the Navy. It was during this year that the 
French Revolution broke out. There already existed in 
the United States a Freuch party committed to the school 
of which Voltaire was high priest and Jefferson an able 
exponent. This party termed themselves ‘* Republicans” ; 
but as the entire people of the United States were re- 
publicans, the name was gradually changed to that of 
** Democrats,” while their opponents, who were mainly 
of the English school and believers in English institutions, 
against what they called ‘French atheism,” took tho 
name of “* Federalists.” Of the latter, Hamilton was the 
leader and chief. 

In these views both Washineton and Adams strongly 
sympathized, so jealousies wad dussensions arose from tha 
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very first in 
the Cabinet, 
which continu- 
ally tested the 
moderationand 
the wisdom of 
the President. 
Hamilton, as 
we have seen, 
was one of the 
strongest advo- 
cates for the 
creation of the 
old Bank of 
North America, 
and as soon as 
the Federal 
Government 
was established 
he prepared a 
plan of a ‘‘Bank 
of the United 
States” for 
submission toe 
Congress. This 
plan followed 
very closely 
that of the old 
bank whose 
charter had 
expired, and 
which was 
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adapted to a 
considerable 
extent from 
that of the 
Bank of Eng 
land. The ne- 
cessity for the 
establishment 
of this new 
bank was 
claimed by its 
advocates to be 
as urgent as 
when in 1781 
the old institu- 
tion had been 
chartered. 
With parties 
divided as | 
have explain- 
ed, the reader 
will at once 
perceive that 


@® measure of 


this sort, re- 
commended by 
Hamilton, was 
sure to en- 
counter the 
enmity of 
Jefferson and 
his followers, 
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and they set about at once to organize a fierce opposition 
to it. It was left to the lower grade of politicians to 
abuse the scheme as unnecessary, in view of the creation 
of State banks, which were beginning to multiply, and as 
anti-Republican and aristocratic and English. The more 
prominent members of the party assumed the lofty 
ground that the creation of a National Bank was uncon- 
stitutional, besides being calculated to unduly strengthen 
the powers of the executive ; and the extensive debates in 
Congress on the measure were mainly directed to these 
objections. At this time the country was suffering great 
distress from the lack of a uniform currency, so that 
the Government was much im- 
peded in collecting and disburs- 
ing the revenue and managing 
the public debt. Thus, from the 
first, the question of the creation 
of the “Bank of the United 
States’ became the football for 
political parties to play at, and 
hence there was great danger that 
the institution should lose much 
ef its national character in its 
struggle for existence against un- 
compromising enemies. 

The debates in both houses 
were long and vigorous. We 
have no means of obtaining full 
reports of those in the Senate, as 
they were not made public, but 
the vote was very close; the ad- 
vocates of the bank on one occa- 
sion defeating an obnoxious 
amendment by a majority of one 
enly. On the 20th of January, 





1791, the Bank Bill pa'sed the Senate, and was sent to 
the House, where it was discussed with great earnestness 
on both sides until the 8th of February, 1791, when it 
was passed by a vote of 39 to 19. Of these 39 votes, four 
votes only came from the Southern States. Of the 19 
votes against the measure but one vote was from the 
North—that of Mr. Grout, of Massachusetts. Jefferson’s 
influence had been potent throughout all the South, but 
it failed to prevail against that of Hamilton, backed by 
the strength of the commercial classes of the country. 
Washington, it seems, was considerably disturbed on 








JOHN C. CALHOUN, 


the constitutional question, and he retained the Bill to 
the last hour before returning it 
with his signature. He consult- 
ed, meanwhile, the members of 
his cabinet, requesting written 
opinions from each. Jefferson 
and Edmond Randolph sent in 
elaborately written documents 
against the measure. Sturdy 
General Knox we know voted 
with his friend Hamilton, but J 
doubt if the old soldier reduced 
his judgment to writing. Hamii- 
ton prepared a long and masterly 
exposition of his views, the clear- 
est and most forcible statement 
ever made upon the subject. It 
satisfied Washington, and the Bill 
was signed and the bank went 
into operation. 

The debates on this occasion 
are very interesting in the light 
of subsequent events. The most 
forcible speech against the bank 
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was from Mr. Madison, afterward President of the United 
States. He referred to his opposition to the charter of 
the Bank of North America, and claimed that it passed 
only as @ war measure, and that war measures were no 
longer necessary. 

The first ‘‘ Bank of the United States” was chartered 
with a capital of $10,000,000, one-fifth of which was to be 
taken by the United States. The provisions of the former 
bank were re-enacted, and the notes of the bank were re- 
ceivable for all public dues. It was to have the keeping 
of the public treasure, and no other bank was to be char- 
tered by Congress. ‘This, bear in mind, was in 1791 ; the 
charter of the bank would expire in 1811. 

The effect of the creation of the bank was electrical. 
Soon there was a uniform currency throughout the coun- 
try ; Government stocks rose to par. Later on, Albert 
Gallatin, a Democrat, who was Secretary of the Treasury, 
was outspoken in praise of its operations, and strongly re- 
commended its re-charter. But, for all that, the bank 
had been created by the Federalists, and was in the hands 
of the Federalists, and that was enough to insure the 
enmity of the opposing party. Washington went out of 
office March 4th, 1797, and was succeeded by John Adams, 
whose term of office expired in 1801, when Jefferson was 
inaugurated as President, giving place to Madison in 1809, 

With the inauguration of Jefferson the bank found it 
had an antagonist to deal with, whose power and influ- 
ence were not to be despised. There came to bo little 
hope of a re-charter. With Madison as President there 
was quite as little; but still the bank made a vigorous 
effort for a renewal of existence. The debates were ex- 
ecedingly warm, and often bitter. The opinion of the 
President (Madison) was quoted to prove that the Bill, if 
passed, would be vetoed. But the Bill did not pass. It 
was lost in the House by a close vote, and killed in the 
Senate by the casting vote of the presiding officer, George 
Clinton. 

So, on the 4th of March, 1811, the first bank of the 
United States ceased to exist, and the currency of the 
country was left to the control of the State banks, which 
were springing up in every direction, each of which had 
its separate interests to look after and its own petty affairs 
to regulate, too often with a sort of chance ability and 
doubtful honesty. 

How long the country would have safely run on under 
such financial conditions, or whether or not a plan would 
have been worked out for a sound currency from the ex- 
isting elements, it is impossible to predict, and it is quite 
unnecessary, for events were fast shaping which were to 
throw affairs again into confusion. In 1812 war was de- 
clared against Great Britain, and the resources of the 
nation were taxed to sustain it. Unfortunately, the people 
were divided as to the expediency and rightfulness of the 
war. The Democrats took the popular and patriotic side, 
while the Federalists opposed the war with bitterness, 
and when it was decided on, yielded buta grudging assist- 
ance. This added to the difficulties of the administration. 
When, in 1815, peace was proclaimed, the financial situa- 
tion of the country was in a dreadful condition. The bills 
of the banks of the different States were greatly depre- 
ciated, varying in rates from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
From these must be excepted the New England banks, 
nearly all of which maintained a sound position. The 
Government was greatly embarrassed in the vollection of 
its dues, and in its transactions with the different States. 
Specie payments were of necessity suspended, and the 
officers of the Administration were at their wits’ ends. 

Before the close of the war, one bill after another for the 
charter of a bank was introduced. These bills fell through, 





because they were freighted with ridiculous provisions, 
The fact is, the people were panic-struck. Congress was 
besieged on all sides by clamors for relief, until legislators 
became themselves panic-struck. At last a Bill was passed, 
probably the least objectionable of any, but sufficiently so 
to warrant a veto by Madison. Itis significant of the state 
of feeling throughout the country that the President felt 
it necessary to introduce his veto by the following lan- 
guage : ‘‘ Waiving the question of constitutional authority 
for the measure as being precluded, in my judgment, by 
repeated recognitions under varied circumstances of the 
validity of such an institution in acts of the Legislature 
and of the executive and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment.” The President then proceeds to specify his 
objections to the Bill, and the reasons which constrain 
him to veto it. 

This was in January, 1815. On the assembling of Con- 
gress in December, 1815, Madison, in his annual message, 
after referring to the gloomy situation of affairs, made the 
following announcement: ‘‘It is necessary that the bene- 
fits of a uniform national currency should be restored to 
the community. The absence of the precious metals will, 
it is believed, be a temporary evil; but until they can 
again be restored as the general medium of exchange, it de- 
volves on the wisdom of Congress to provide a substitute 
which shall equally engage the confidence and accom- 
modate the wants of the citizens throughout the Union, 
If the operation of the State banks cannot produce this 
result, the probable operation of a national bank will 
merit consideration.” 

This open avowal was not altogether unlooked for 
after the reasons given by Madison for vetoing the bank 
Bill which was introduced the previous session. Still, 
it took many of the opponents of the bank by sur- 
prise, for they were unable to forget that Madison had 
always consistently opposed abank ; had voted against the 
old Bank of North America when all the rest of the Vir- 
ginia delegation supported it, and had prominently op- 
posed by his speeches and his votes the charter of the first 
United States Bank, and used his whole influence to pre- 
vent its re-charter. With what consistency, then, could he 
now favor the creation of a new bank ? 

But the situation had changed. He was now President. 
The evil days had come, and financial troubles environed 
his administration. He honestly desired to find a way out of 
these difficulties even at the expense of cherished opinions. 
He exhibited his wisdom in yielding these opinions, and 


_ he displayed a character which rose above mere party con- 


siderations and personal judgments. He carried, natur- 
ally, a large number with him who had before opposed a 
bank, but he was forced to endure the taunts of many of 
his former friends, as well as the ridicule of many whose 
cause he now advocated. These latter quoted as appropri- 
ate the line, ‘‘ When the devil was sick, the devil a monk 
would be,” as they made merry over the sudden conver- 
version of the President and his followers. 

A carefully prepared Bill for a bank charter was speedily 
introduced into the House of Representatives ; and here 
was disclosed what would appear an extraordinary state 
of things in the condition of parties. Where were the 
Democrats, who were heretofore ancompromising in their 
hostility to a bank? They were now, in large numbers, 
arrayed in its favor. Where were the Federalists who 
from the first were the resolute champions of a national 
bank ? They were to be found in force strongly resisting 
the measure. It may surprise the majority of our readers 
to be told that the Bill for the charter of this second Bank 
of the United States was introduced and advocated by 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, and that its chief 
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opponent was Daniel Webster, at that time a member of 
QOongress from New Hampshire. 

By what species of political legerdemain had parties so 
conspicuously changed hands? Madison, who had 
always resisted the creation of a bank, suggesting it in his 
message to Congress; Calhoun, the great exponent of 
State rights, the father of the Bill in the House, and 
championing its passage ; Webster, who was to become 
the expounder of the Constitution and the defender of 
the bank, resisting its passage with all his ability. There 
are two reasons for this strange bouleversement. The first 
is to be found in the bitter opposition of the Federalists 
to the War of 1812, so that there were (it is hard to say it) 
some who looked with grim satisfaction on the distress 
which the war engendered. Again, the financial situation 
in New England, so far as the banks were concerned, was 
mainly sound, and that section of the country did not expe- 
rience the necessity for a national bank which was elsewhere 
s0 severely felt. The votes of their members in Congress, 
consequently, represented the feeling at home. The dis- 
cussion on the subject was very able, and without acri- 
mony, and it was not until the 14th of March, 1816, that 
the Bill for the charter of a bank passed the House by a 
vote of 80 to71. New England voted 21 against, to 13 for 
the bank. The Bill, with certain amendments which the 
House subsequently approved, passed the Senate by a 
vote of 23 to 10, and was approved by the President on 
the 10th of April, 1816. 

The bank commenced business in January, 1817. Its 
charter was for twenty years. Its capital was $35,000,000, 
one-fifth of which was to be taken by the Government, in 
coin or five per cent. Government stock. Of other sub- 
scriptions, one-fourth was to be in coin and the remainder 
in coin or Government stock. There were twenty-five 
directors, five of whom were appointed by the President 
of the United States. Branches could be located in all 
the States, and the notes of the bank were receivable in 
payment ofall public dues. No other national bank was to 
be chartered during its continuance. The bank, after the 
first year, was to pay for three years $500,000 per annum 
to the Government for these privileges. The location of 
the parent bank, like its predecessor, was in Philadelphia. 

The Bank of the United States was launched in adverse 
weather, upon a stormy sea. More was expected from it 
than for the time it could possibly perform, but it went 
resolutely to work ; it imported $7,000,000 in gold from 
Europe to strengthen its position, and set about its task 
to aid the Government and restore the disordered mone- 
tary condition of the country. But it had commenced on 
a falling market. Things were rapidly going from bad to 
worse. The State banks regarded the new corporation as 
their enemy, and undertook to throw obstacles in the way 
of its operations. It is true, the Government bank, with 
its large capital and privileges, was too powerful for the 
State banks, but the contest and the attempt of the 
United States Bank to compel the return to specie pay- 
ments produced a great deal of financial disaster. The 
shares of the bank fell much below par, and assertions 
were frequent that it would fail to carry out the objects 
for which it was created. 

The bank was unfortunate in its selection of a presi- 
dent, Mr. Jones, who had acted for a season as Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the retirement of Mr. Gallatin. He 
was not competent to cope with the situation, and at the 
end of two years he was succeeded by Langdon Cheves, a 
man of excellent financial ability, who took hold of the 
alministration of the bank with a firm and competent 
hand, and brought about a speedy change in its affairs. 
At this time a defalcation was discovered of over a mil- 








lion and a half dollars in the branch bank at Baltimore, of 
which James A. Buchanan was president, and James W. 
McCulloh cashier. The frauds were perpetrated, it was 
claimed, with the connivance of George Williams, a diree- 
tor of the parent bank. They were all indicted, but it 
seems there was no provision in the charter of the bank 
for punishing such offenses, and they were discharged. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, it was soon discoy- 
ered that there was no occasion for adverse predictions. 
The bank proved of great advantage to the Government 
from the very start, and while its efforts to restore a sound 
currency to the country produced for a time, as such 
efforts always produce, an increased monetary distress, 
peopie began to see light dawn on the financial darkness. 
The machinery of the bank, under the administration of 
Cheves, began to work with regularity and ease. Branches 
were established in the different States. Government was 
no longer embarrassed in the collection of its dues, and 
the State banks were obliged to fall into the ranks of sol- 
vent institutions, or go out of existence altogether. It is 
almost impossible to conceive of the satisfaction of the 
cou.try to find that United States Bank bills were 
equally current in Boston and in New Orleans, and, 
indeed, throughout every State in the Union, and were 
preferred to gold and silver. This, of itself, was enough 
to commend it to the popular favor. 

I have already mentioned that of the twenty-five bank 
directors, the President of the United States had the ap- 
pointment of five. In 1819 President Monroe appointed 
as one of these five directors a young man by the name of 
Nicholas Biddle. He was at that timo s¢.rcely thirty. 
three years old, but he had already made his mark in vari- 
ous ways, and was considered a person of ability and 
promise. As from this time his name is to be identified 
with the United States Bank, and as the bank occupied for 
many years & prominent position in the political history of 
the country, it is proper to give some account of him. 

Nicholas Biddle was born in Philadelphia in 1786, and 
died therein 1844. He came of an excellent family. His 
father, Charles Biddle, was a gallant and efficient officer 
in the Revolutionary War. After graduating from Prince- 
ton College the young man commenced the study of law 
in Philadelphia, but was soon after named Secretary of 
Legation to France under General Armstrong. He was 
subsequently transferred to the same position in England, 
where Mr. Monroe was our Minister, who entertained for 
him a strong friendship. On his return to Philadelphia 
he concluded his legal studies, and commenced the prac- 
tice of the law. He devoted himself at the same time to 
literature, and was editor of the Portfolio. Besides 
printing many literary articles of much merit, he dis- 
played his business turn of mind by publishing a valuable 
commercial digest. He was a pronounced Democrat, 
and in 1811 was elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. Just at that time a motion was introduced 
to instruct the members of Congress from that State to 
oppose the re-charter of the Bank of the United States. 
Young Biddle declared himself in favor of the bank, and 
by his energy and eloquence effectually defeated the 
motion before the house. It was at this time that he in- 
troduced Acts to secure public instruction throughout the 
State, and to him belongs the credit of originating the 
system there. In 1817 he ran for Congress, but was de- 
feated by the Federalists. He was subsequently elected 
to the State Senate, and was an ardent supporter of the 
war of 1812. He had attracted much attention by writing 
on financial questions, and in 1819 President Monroe 
appointed him, as we have stated, one of the Government 
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about the time Mr. Cheves was elected President. The 
bank had then been in operation but about two years, so 
that Mr. Biddle was associated with it almost from the 
commencement of its business. He had displayed re- 
markable ability in whatever he had undertaken, but in 
entering upon his duties as an active director of the bank he 
exhibited the familiarity of one perfectly acquainted with 
such subjects. On the retirement of Langdon Cheves, in 
1823, with whom Mr. Biddle was in full accord, he was 
elected its President. As a general characterization of this 
man, we might say that he was asort of ‘‘ Admirable Crich- 
ton.” He had fine literary tastes, and wrote with elegance 
and vigor. He delighted in the arts, and was a connoisseur 
with regard to them. He was fond of social pleasures, 


and could 
judge of a 
good dinner 


with the criti- 
eal taste of a 
Savarin. It is 
needless to 
say that he 
was a great 
favorite with 
the sex, whose 
society he 
especially en- 
joyed. Such 
was the com- 
petent and 
conservative 
controller of 
the famous 
Bank of the 
United States. 
His financial 
statements 
seemed to be 
without a flaw, 
and his opin- 
ions on the 
subject of 
commercial 
exchanges 
were accepted 
in London as 
judgments not 
to be dis- 
turbed. I may 
add he was a 
very  hand- 
some man, but 
the portraits 
of him are not 
to my mind satisfactory. The one in the Portfolio has 
the insipid look of a modern dandy. In all that I have 
seen there is an expression of effeminacy which had no 
place in his character. In avisit to Marshfield I observed 
a remarkable picture hanging in the hall, which I found to 
be a portrait of Mr. Biddle which he had presented to Mr. 
Webster. Through the courtesy of Mrs. Fletcher Webster 
the Porutar Monruty is enabled to give a copy of this 
picture to its readers. 

I have been the more particular to furnish some account 
of Mr. Biddle because no man in our political history has 
been the subject of more uncalled-for vituperation and 
abuse than he, or has been more grossly slandered. He 
was thrown by the force of circumstances into a desperate 
contest with the Executive of the nation, in endeavor- 
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ing to prolong the existence of the institution of which 
he was chief, and by which his own days were doubtless 
shortened. 

Madison went out of office, and was succeeded by 
Monroe, March 4th, 1817. The eight years of Monroe’s 
presidency was termed the ‘‘ Era of good feeling.” Tho 
bitter animosities which existed between Democrats and 
Federalists were greatly softened, Monroe was re-elected 
almost without opposition, and at the end of his second 
term the Federalists, as a party, had virtually ceased to 
exist. 

During Monroe's term of office, and that of his successor, 
John Quincy Adams, no political disturbances arose that 
troubled the operations of the Bank of the United States. 
It was the 
bright and 
honorable 
period of its 
history. After 
the first two 
years, it had 
been conduct- 
ed with dis- 
tinguished 
ability. At the 
time Adams’s 
term expired, 
its credit was 
established 
over tho 
world. It fur- 
nished the 
whole coun- 
try, and espe- 
cially the West 
and South- 
west, where 
most needed, 
with a sound 
currency. The 
Government 
collected its 
dues without 
loss; it regu- 
lated the ex- 
changes _be- 
tween States, 
and to a large 
extent our ex- 
changes with 
Europe, par- 
ticularly with 
England — the 
most import- 
ant. Vast numbers were dependent upon the bank for 
loans, which were managed with discretion and imparti- 
ality. 

It is important to state that at the close of Monroe’s ad- 
ministration the old party ties were cumpletely shattered. 
Democrats and Federalists had been stirred together in 
the political caldron, and out of the mixture came four 
parties, with four presidential candidates—Crawford, Clay, 
Jackson, and Adams. Of these four, Messrs. Crawford, 
Clay, and Adams were known to be in favor of a national 
bank. I am not aware that Jackson was committed 
against one. It is unnecessary to repeat the history of the 
exciting contest. As is well known, there was no choice 
by the people. Mr. Adams was elected by the House of 
Representatives, and on his appointing Mr. Clay as Secre- 
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tary of State arose the cry of bargain and coalition by their 
opponents, which in the future led to so many bitter 
feuds, and not a few duels. It does not appear that the 
Bank of the United States used its influence as a bank in 
this election. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
personal sympathies of its chief may have been with Mr. 
Adams, who was Secretary of State to Monroe during his 
entire term. Jackson, however, made up his mind that 
the bank was hostile to him, and he cherished the idea 
with all the vindictiveness of his nature. 

Up to 1829 all was harmony between the bank, the 
Government 
and the people, 
and here the 
record must 
stop. 

On the 4th of 
March, 1829, 
General An- 
drew Jackson 
was inaugcurat- 
ed President 
of the United 
States, having 
beaten Adams 
by a large 
majority. He 
was a man of 
vigorous but 


narrow _intel- 
lect, unbend- 
ing will and 
force of char- 
acter, calcula- 


ted to sweep 
away all oppo- 
sition. He was 
deaf to every 
argument put 
forth to change 
®@ purpose al- 
ready resolved 
on, and he car- 


ried out his 
measures with- 
out scruple. 


He was exactly 
the character 
to inspire pop- 
ular admira- 
tion, which 
always con- 
nects with such 
traits the attri- 
butes of sin- 
cerity and 
honesty, with- 
out regard to the fact that these qualities, coupled with 
violent prejudices and stubbornness, are often more 
dangerous than less worthy ones under other conditions. 
Added to this was Jackson’s brilliant record as a mili- 
tary chief, culminating in the battle of New Orleans. 

This was the man who from the start waged war against 
the Bank of the United States. For in his first message 
to Congress in March, 1829, he expressed himself as 
follows : ‘‘ The charter of the Bank of the United States 
expires in 1836, and its stockholders will most probably 
apply for a renewal of their privileges. In order to avoid 
the evils resulting from precipitation in a measure inyoly- 
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ing such important principles and such deep pecuniary 
interests, I feel that I cannot in justice to the parties in- 
terested too soon present it to the deliberate considera- 
tion of the Legislature and the people. Both the con- 
stitutionality and the expediency of the law creating, the 
bank are well questioned by a large portion of our citi- 
zens, and it must be admitted by all that it has failed in 
the great end of establishing a uniform and sound cur- 
rency.” 

The President then suggests the establishment of a 
National Bank, founded on the credit of the Government 
and on its rev- 
enues, and to 
be managed by 
the Govern- 
ment. This 
last recommen- 
dation would 
seem to prove 
very conclus- 
ively that the 
object of Jack- 
son was to have 
a bank char- 
tered which 
should be en- 
tirely in the 
interests of his 
party, and un- 
der its control. 

The message 
of the Presi- 
dent was at 
once accepted 
by the ‘“ Bank 
Party” as a 
declaration of 
war, a war be- 
yond the possi- 
bility of com- 
promise. The 
bank must put 
down the ad- 
ministration, 
or the adminis- 
tration would 
put down the 
bank. This 
war was car- 
ried on with a 
relentless spirit 
-on both sides, 
and without 
regard to the 
nature of the 
means employ- 

ed. These were 

mainly unscrupulous or in the highest degree reprehen. 
sible. Neither can one side claim preference over the 
other in their use. 

That portion of the message referring to the bank was, 
on the meeting of Congress in December following, re- 
ferred by the House to a special committee, of which Mr. 
McDuffie, of South Carolina, was chairman. He pre- 
sented a long and able report upon the subject, in which 
all the questions that had been raised touching the crea- 
tion of the United States Bank were discussed and dis- 
posed of. He positively negatived President Jackson’s 
assertion that the bank had failed in the great end of 
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establishing a uniform and sound currency ; it declared 
that the officers of the bank for the last ten years had 
performed their duties with impartial ability. They had 
not oppressed the State Banks, and had abstained from 
bringing their power to bear on political questions. The 
report declared that it would be an act of caprice and 
cruelty to refuse a re-charter. In the Senate Mr. Smith, 
of Maryland, chairman of the Senate committee, made a 
report to that body equally favorable to the bank. 

These reports had not the slightest influence upon the 
President, who set about maturing his plans to crush the 
bank at all hazards. The bank, on its part, was equally 
fertile in counter-plotting. On one side was the tremen- 
dous power of the executive of the nation, and on the 
other the strength of a great moneyed institution, with its 
branches in every State. It is not important to go largely 
into detail. Jackson’s first term of office would expire in 
March, 1833, so that the election would take place in No- 
vember, 1832. In anticipation of the election the ad- 
herents of the bank had delayed the introduction of the 
Bill for its re-charter till the session immediately pre- 
ceding it. The discussions were very warm, and on the 
part of the supporters of the President were conducted 
with mnch rancor. On this occasion Henry Clay, who 
was at the time a member of the House, spoke strongly in 
favor of a re-charter. He was taunted with having voted 
against a renewal of the first bank in 1811, when he was 
in the Senate. His reply was that he was instructed so to 
vote by his Legislature ; besides, he thought that the old 
bank sought to subserve the views of a political party, 
which the present bank, in his opinion, had never done. 
It seemed to him a necessity. He preferred to the sug- 
gestions of the pride of consistency the evident interests 
of the community. The Bill for a re-charter passed both 
Houses by handsome majorities, and on the 4th of ie bi 
1832, was sent to the President. On the 10th of July the 
Bill was vetoed. On this occasion the President rehearsed 
all the old objections against the bank, accused it of 
abusing its powers, and declared it had failed to answer 
the requirements of the country. The veto could not be 
said to be unexpected, for the character and temper of 
the President were well understood. It was known that 
a majority of his cabinet had advised against it, but Jack- 
s0n was @ man whom no advice could influence. The 
veto produced a great sensation throughout the country. 
The financial distress which the winding-up of the bank 
was sure to bring, even if not aggravated by this warfare, 
alarmed thoughtfnl minds. Mr. Madison, in his retire- 
ment, did not hesitate to write a letter to a friend, in 
which he said he ‘‘ could readily decide against the judg- 
ment recorded by the President.” The attempt to pass 
the Bill over the veto by a two-thirds vote failed, and the 
war went on with increased bitterness. 

We come now to the November election of 1832. Every 
appliance that the bank could bring to defeat General 
Jackson was employed. Infiuential journals were subsi- 
dized ; loans were made on easy terms to prominent men 
not fully committed to either side. Many sudden conver- 
sions were reported on the part of individuals who had 
previously opposed the bank. The most influential Jack- 
son paper in the City of New York suddenly changed 
front, and came out one morning for Henry Clay, who 
was the “Whig” candidate. These particulars were in- 
dustriously collected by opponeats of the bank, and the 
worst construction put upon them ; while the other side 
maintained that the threatened ruin of the business inter- 
ests of the land forced the new adherents to sustain their 
country against the cabals of party. 

ju this contest the Presideat of the United States and 





the president of the United States Bank were made the 
subject of the vilest slanders. It is not of the slightest 
use to repeat them here. But the fight had its humorous 
sides, which served as some relief to the dark shades of 
the picture. Nicholas Biddle was called ‘‘Old Nick,” 
and in the speeches to the uninstructed of the rural dis- 
tricts he was generally represented with horns and a 
cloven foot. It is narrated of an old Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, from a remote county (where the tradition is that 
the inhabitants at every election still think they are voting 
for General Jackson), that on a first visit to Philadelphia 
he expressed a wish to see this monster. He accordingly 
was conducted by an acquaintance to the steps of the 
palatial bank about the time when it was Mr. Biddle’s 
custom to leave it. As the latter descended into the 
street the city man nudged his companion, exclaiming : 
“‘There, there is Old Nick himself.” ‘* Where ?” ex- 
claimed the other. ‘* Why, the man just before you, now 
stepping on the sidewalk.” It was with difficulty that 
the countryman could be made to believe that the fine, 
genial-looking gentleman who was pointed out to him was 
the terrible ‘“‘ Nick Biddle.” On his return home he 
could not help relating his experience, but he was speed- 
ily squelched by the local politician, who quoted Scrip- 
ture to prove that the devil, on occasion, could transform 
himself into an angel of light. 

On the other side, Old Hickory was not only held up to 
universal execration, but was also the butt of unsparing 
ridicule. In this connection should be mentioned the let- 
ters of ‘‘ Major Jack Downing,” from Washington. These 
letters were among the most potent in this class of liter- 
ature, and really proved no mean accessory on behalf of 
‘*the people against the despotism of the executive,” as it 
was termed. They were originated by Seba Smith, of 
Portland, Maine, and were continued with great ability 
and humor by Mr. Davis, of the firm of Davis, Brooks & 
Co., an important commercial house on Broad Street, 
New York. These letters might be said to hold the place 
of the caricature of the present day. Major Jack Down- 
ing was represented as an honest old soldier and compan- 
ion in arms of ‘Old Hickory ” (President Jackson), who 
had invited him to the White House for the sake of his 
valuable advice, and to aid him in avoiding the pitfalls 
which the politicians were digging for him. They were 
addressed ‘‘To my old friend, Mr. Dwight, of the New 
York Daily Advertiser,” and were written in a style so 
simple and genuine, that many country people were 
misled by them. The political questions of the day were 
discussed between the major and the President in the 
most confidential manner. In a quiet, subtle way, the 
latter was made to appear in the most ridiculous light. 
The bank question was continually brought up, and the 
arguments between the two were made to exhibit great 
stolidity on one side, and homely but irresistible argument 
on the other. 

On one occasion, when the President had insisted that 
the power in the hands of the bank was dangerous to the 
country, Major Downing took his friend on board a Poto- 
mac steamer, and descended with him to the engine-room. 
The boat was soon putin motion. ‘ Look at that man, 
general,’’ said the major, pointing to the engineer ; “‘ don’t 
you think he is trusted with too much power? He could 
blow us all into eternity in two minutes, if he chose.” 
“You are right, you are right, major,” responds the 
President. ‘*What is to be done? Shall I get a veto 
realy ?” ‘*Qn reflection,” replies the major, ‘I think 
we are safe enough ; for, if the fellow should blow us up, 
he would blow himself up, too.” “I never thought of 
that, major,” says the Presidemt. ‘You’re always help- 
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ing me out of my difficulties.” ‘‘General,” says the 
major, ‘‘wouldn’t this apply to what you were saying 
about the United States Bank ?” ‘‘ Major,” retorts the 
President, abruptly, ‘‘let’s go ashore ; we are wanted at 
the White Honse. As to the bank, by the Eternal——!” 

Notwithstanding the desperate efforts made to defeat 
Jackson, he was re-elected. He commenced immediately 
to put his plans in operation to destroy the bank, even 
before its charter expired. He was not content to have it 
go creditably out of existence. The bank was entitled to 
the custody of the public treasure known as the Govern- 
ment deposits. ‘These could only be removed on the 








TOKENS STRUCK IN DERISION OF JACKSON DURING THE CONTEST 
WITH THE UNITED STATES BANK. 


ground of their being no longer safe in the bank’s cus- 
tody, and on the House of Representatives approving the 
reasons offered for their removal. I have before observed 
that a majority of the President's Cabinet favored a re- 
charter of the bank. But he had certain confidential ad- 
visers, of whom Amos Kendall was chief, and which com- 
posed what was termed the “ Kitchen Cabinet,” who 
unhesitatingly supported all the President’s measures, 
The first step taken by him on the renewal of his power 
was to remove the Government deposits from the Bank of 
the United States, and place them in several State banks, 
afterward called ‘Pet banks.” During his first term he 
had repeatedly spoken to his Secretaries of the Treasury 
(for his Cabinet changes were frequent), on the subject. 
Ingham was clearly opposed to the removal. Mr. 
McLean, of Delaware, who succeeded Mr, Ingham as Bec- 
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retary, held the same opinion. Mr. Duane was next ap- 
pointed, with express reference to whit was supposed to 
be his pliability on the subject ; but he proved to be even 
more obstinate than his predecessors, and flatly refused to 
obey the commands of the Executive. Mr. Taney had 
meantime sent to Jackson an elaborate opinion advocating 
his right to remove the deposits, and, in consequence, 
Duane was removed, and Taney appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury in his place. He proceeded without delay 
to carry out the edict. He first removed the deposits, 
and reported to the Legislature afterward. The re- 
moval was made in the Summer of 1833. On the Secre- 
tary reporting his reasons to Congress the House voted 
(109 to 46), that the deposits could safely remain. But 
what of that? They had already been taken from the 
bank, and how were they to be restored ? 

The last three years of the bank’s history js an un- 
happy one, not so far as its solvency or financial credit are 
concerned, but by reason of the severe methods it took in 
winding up its affairs, It seemed determined to revenge 
itself on its enemies, Samson-like, by pulling down the 
pillars which supported all financial credit. The with- 
drawal of several millions of dollars from its custody un- 
doubtedly restricted its operations ; and the fact that its 
affairs must be wound up within a limited period was an 
additional reason for calling in or curtailing its loans, 
But it was no excuse for the immediate and severe meas- 
ures it employed. The State banks were obliged to 
adopt the same cruel course, or go to the wall. The con- 
traction was beyond all parallel, and the monetary dis- 
tress which ensued indescribable. ‘‘ Behold the curse 
which Jackson has brought on the country,” exclaimed 
the bank men. ‘‘ See what it is to be at the mercy of an 
irresponsible, despotic money power,” cried the Jackson 
men. 

Although there was no hope for a re-charter of the 
bank, the fight went on, the majority in Congress still 
favoring the institution. The President pushed investi- 
gation after investigation, but the bank’s position proved 
to be unqualifiedly sound. When the President came to 
nominate the five Government directors, the Senate re- 
The President immediately re-nomi- 
nated the remaining four, who were as quickly again re- 
jected. This circumstance will give some idea of the 


' hostile feeling existing between the Senate and the Presi- 
_ dent in relation to the bank. Nevertheless, its days were 





numbered. Its charter expired on the Ist of January, 
1837, and the term of office of its destroyer ended on the 
4th of March of the same year. 

It will not be out of place to state that a Bank of the 
United States, so named, was at once chartered by the 
State of Pennsylvania, which exacted for the privileges 
granted a bonus of between five and six million dollars. 
Mr. Biddle was its president for two years, when he re- 
signed. He claimed to have left the bank in a sound 
condition, but in two years more it floundered in insolv- 
ency, and came to an end. Later, when General Harrison 
defeated Van Buren and was inaugurated President, 
March 4th, 1841, Congress again passed a law char- 
tering a United States Bank. By the untimely death 
of Harrison the office devolved on John Tyler, who 
deserted his new-made political associates, and took 
refuge with his former friends, the Democrats. He vetoed 
the Bill, and a two-thirds vote could not be obtained to 
earry it. This was the end of efforts for the creating of a 
National Bank. 

It is not within the scope of this article to speak of the 
many interesting financial subjects which now challenged 
attention—the ‘safety fund” system in the State of New 
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York ; the ex- 
periment ofthe 
“pet banks” ; 
the “Sub- 
Treasury” 
Bill; the 
flooding of the 
country with 
the notes of 
weak or irre- 
sponsible 
banks, known 
as wild-cat 
money,  red- 
dog money, 
and 80 on, as 
well as the 
“Suffolk 
Bank” system, 
for the regu- 
lation of the 
banks of New 
England. I 
hope, in a fu- 
ture number 
of this magazine, to carry out a design for a comprehen- 
sive account of the finances of the country, in which 
these topics will be discussed. 
* * * * % ¥ 





THE WHALE'S REVENGE. —‘‘I HAD NOT LOOKED 
LONG WHEN I SAW SOMETHING, AT NO GREAT 
DISTANCE, RISE ON THE TOP OF A WAVE.” 


The late Civil War, besides sharply cutting the knot 
which seemed hopelessly to tie up the unhappy question 
of slavery, also furnished a solution, expensive though it 
be, to the question of a sound currency. The stream will 
rise as high as the fountain. So a paper currency re- 
deemable in gold and silver, secured by a pledge of the 
public credit—to wit, Government stocks—must prove to 
be as sound and as solvent as the nation itself. Such a 
currency are the bills of our national banks. The people 


handle thousands of these bills without thinking to ! 


examine them to ascertain where the banks are located— 
it matters not whether in Maine or in Texas—the holder 
knows that for every bill he has in his hand there is 
pledged for its redemption in specie stock which repre- 
sents the good faith of the nation. He can have no higher 
security, and he is content. What plan should be adopted 
when the base of the national banking system shall be 
touched by the continued reduction of the public debt we 
must leave the future to determine. ' 








THE WHALE’S REVENGE. 


By WILLIAM ComSTOCK, 


Tue old Plowboy, of Nantucket ; who remembers her ? 
Her rusty ribs, doubtless, lie in some unvisited cove, rot- 
ting in the sun; and few, if any, bear in mind the days 
when, with streamers flying and manned by a joyous crew, 
she hove up anchor and spread her white canvas to the 
breeze, bound to the far-away Pacific seas. 

I shall not forget her in a hurry, were it only for the 
little event which I am about to relate. 

Lazy times in those old whalers, except when whales 
are plenty. 

We were droning on the off-shore ground, moving about 
under moderate sail, doing little or nothing on board, ex- 
cept to wonder what had become of that marvelous fish 
which swallowed Jonah, and which propheted him nothing, 
since he was obliged to cast his victim up after he had 
engorged him. 
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Yet all were not idle. The helmsman and the men on 
the lookout at masthead were kept busy enough, the 
latter being constantly urged by Captain Ray to keep a 
sharp lookout, and to sing out if they saw anything on 
the water as big as a pea. 

I can speak by the card, as I was on the topgallant 
cross-trees myself that morning, and can answer for the 
captain’s fervent desire to encounter a school of sper- 
maceti whales. 

But the time wore away, the weather was hot, and 
finally all hands seemed to have drooped and wilted under 
the influence of the torrid sun ; even the ship appeared 
to partake of the general supineness as she rose and sank 
on the smooth, round billows, and slatted her flattened 
sails, while not a capful of wind came to give them shape 
and steadiness. 

The truth must be told : 

I was more than half asleep when, the ship giving a 
lurch to leeward which threw me violently against the 
mast, I awoke with a start, and cast my eyes around on 
every side, as if to make up, by increased watchfulness, 
for my temporary aberration from the line of duty. 

I had not looked long when I saw something, at no 
great distance, rise on the top of a wave which might be 
a boat, but which resembled a big hencoop or sugar-box 
quite as much. 

Whatever it was, it had a strange look—an old, worn 
and tattered look. There was a mast standing up in the 
centre, and to this mast a sail was attached ; but it was 
a sail of shreds and patches, and of all colors. 

My first thought was of a Spanish fishing-boat or 
Indian canoe blown off from the shore by a storm ; but 
that idea was given up when I recollected that there was 
no land within a thousand miles of us. 

‘* What d’ye see there aloft ?”’ cried the captain. 

I looked down, and saw him standing on the rail and 
trying to make out, with his spy-glass, the object which 
I imagined no one had seen but myself. I replied to the 
captain’s hail : 

‘‘T can’t make it out atall, sir. If it was a little bigger, 
I see three or 


’ 


I should say that it might be Noah’s ark. 

four heads sticking up above the bulwarks.’ 
I did, indeed, recognize a few human heads looming 

But, oh! such 


up above the sides of the strange vessel. 
heads as they 
were! The 
weary, hope- 
less, woe-be- 
gone expres- 
sion conveyed 
by the mere 
attitude of 
those heads, 
before I could 
read the coun- 
tenances, will 
never be eras- 
ed from my 
memory ! 

God forbid 
that I should 
ever look on 
such a sight 
again ! 

Captain Ray 
appeared to 
understand, 
from the first, 
the full mean- 





THE WHALE’S REVENGE.—“‘ CAPTAIN RAY SEIZED 
HIS HAND, AND SAID: ‘ CAPTAIN POLLABD, U 
BELIEVE.’” 
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THE WHALE'S REVENGE. —‘ BEFORE THE SHIP COULD CHANGE ITS COURSE THE WHALE 
STRUCK OUR BOWS WITH HIS HEAD, LIKE AN ANTIQUE BATTERING-RAM.” 


ing of what he saw. With an anxious, hurried look, he 
called for his boat-steerer, and ordered him to prepare 
to lower away the starboard boat. At the same time he 
directed the helmsman to keep her off two points. 

As we now approached the float slowly, it was more 
easy to discern the various objects which it carried. 
Something which bore a close resemblance to a human 
head severed from the body lay in the box of the boat— 
for boat it now manifested itself to be, though it had 
undergone a singular metamorphosis. 

The ship passed near the boat, our captain calling out : 

‘** Whence come you ?” 

‘From a wreck,” was the reply, delivered in a low, 
weak voice. 

There were four men in the boat, reduced almost to 
skeletons. 
the dismal story. They had been obliged to kill one man 
for food, to keep the rest from starvation. ' 

Our starboard boat was lowered away, and the wretched 
survivors were taken into her and brought to the ship. 
Not without difficulty were they got on board, for they 
were unable to help themselves, and it was necessary to 
handle them with great care. 

The captain stood in the gangway to receive the rescued 
men as they were lifted on board. 

The first who came over the side was a small specimen 
of the human race at best ; but, in his present condition. 
he looked like a little bundle of bones held together by 
clothing—bones which might be those of a boy. 

Captain Ray immediately seized his hand and said : 

‘‘Captain Pollard, I believe? Why do I see you in 
this condition ?—where is your ship, the Essex ?” 

‘“‘Stoven by a whale,” murmured the strange object. 

It was no time to inquire for the details ; but our cap- 
tain turned to his mate, who was engaged in assisting the 
other survivors, and, with a look of astonishment, he re- 
peated : 

‘“‘Stoven by a whale! Who ever heard of such a thing 
as that! How can such a thing be possible ?” 

The mate could only echo the words : 

‘‘ A ship stoven by a whale ?” 

The four wrecks of humanity were taken into the cabin 
as soon as possible, and supplied with whatever their con- 
dition required. 


The human head in the box of the boat told | 





Their boat was hoisted on 
board the ship. Its sides had 
been made higher, and in 
other respects it had been so 
much changed from its origi- 
nal aspect as to be quite a 
curiosity to the old sailors. 
It bore ample witness to the 
fact that ‘Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” But, 
after it had undergone all the 
changes and amendments 
which human ingenuity could 
suggest, it scarcely sufficed 
to keep its starving crew from 
the jaws of the sharks, which 
instinctively followed in the 
wake of the little vessel. But. 
men, whom hunger had ren- 
dered more ferocious than 
sharks, robbed the latter of 
their prey. 

Two men who died had 
been instantly devoured by 
the survivors, who had been 
nearly a hundred days at sea in an open boat, and, 
finally, they cast lots to decide which of the remaining 
five should die to feed the rest. 

The lot fell upon a young boy. The captain offered to 
die in his stead ; but the boy absolutely and decidedly 
refused to permit any one to take his place. 

He was accordingly put to death ; and it was the head 
of the boy which I had seen in the box of the boat. 

As soon as these rescued men were able to talk intelli- 
gently, they related the story of their disaster. They said 
that they had belonged to the ship Essex, a Nantucket. 
whaler. The boats were, all three of them, engaged in 
killing whales, when the boat of the first mate (Mr. Chase) 
being stoven by a whale, he went on board with his boat’s 
crew, to make repairs or to obtain another boat. 

He had been on board the ship but a few minutes when 
a large whale was seen heading for the Essex and coming 
down upon her with great velocity ; he gave orders to the 
man at the wheel to put the helm hard up in order that 





THE WHALE’S REVENGE.—‘‘ WITH AN UNEARTHLY HOWL THAT 
WAS HEARD IN EVERY PART OF THE SHIP, HE SPRANG 
OVER THE NEAREST PORTHOLE INTO THE SEA,” 
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the ship might fall off and thus escape the onset of her 
determined assailant ; but before the ship could change 
hr course sufficiently the whale struck her in the bows 

ith his head, like an antique battering-ram, causing her 
to shake and quiver from truck to keelson. 

The whale then passed under the ship and came up on 
the other side, and before the mate could ascertain what 
dlainage had been done, one of the seamen oried out : 

‘There he comes again !" 

Mr. Chase looked over the side and saw the monster 
rushing upon the ship with great fury, and, before any- 
thing could be done, he struck her with his head a second 
time. 

Immediately it was perceived that the ship’s head was 
settling in the water. 

Mr. Chase made all haste to launch a boat, and to put 
in her what water and provisions he could, together with 
boat-sails, boards, tools, compasses, and such other neces- 
saries as the time permitted. 

The men then jumped into the boat and shoved off. 

The ship sank as soon as they were clear of her. 

Mr. Chase then communicated with the other two boats, 
commanded respectively by the captain and second mate, 
dividing the provisions and other necessaries with them. 

The boats kept together as long as they could, but were 
finally separated in a storm. 

Of course, Captain Pollard could form no conjecture 
about the fate of the two other boats. They might have 
been soon picked up by a ship ; they might have found- 
ered in a gale, or they might have continued on toward 
the distant shores of South America. 

In one year from the time that we picked up Captain 
Pollard and his boat's crew, we arrived at Nantucket, 
where we learned that Mr. Chase and his men had been 
rescued by a ship—all but three, who had either died or 
been killed and eaten. 

But no tidings whatever had been heard of the second 
mate’s boat. Of course she was given up for lost, with 
all her crew. 

Among the crew of the second mate's boat was a pro- 
mising youth named Gardner. He went out in the Hssex 
as boat-steerer, and with every prospect of being soon in 
command of a ship, not only on account of his merits as a 
seaman and navigator, but also on account of his social 
position. 

He left at home an accomplished and educated sister 
whose attachment to her brother was so marked as to be 
a theme of general observation among their acquaintances. 

Before the calamity of the Hssex had been heard of in 
in Nantucket, this sister—Eunice Gardner by name— 
dreamed that she saw her brother and another seaman far 
at sea, on the bottom of a capsized boat fighting with har- 
poons. Presently her brother thrust his weapon into the 
heart of his adversary, and then leaped into the sea. 
Immediately it became perfectly dark, so that the dreamer 
could see nothing, though she could hear her brother 
splashing in the water, more like one contending with a 
shark than like a man engaged in swimming. But she 
awoke very soon, and saw that a light which stood ona 
stand near her bed had gone out. Although this ac- 
counted for the sudden darkness which occurred in her 
dream, yet she thought it did not account for the pre- 
ceding events, and she entertained an apprehension that 
she should hear bad news from her brother. 

Soon after news came of the loss of the Hssex and the 
rescue of the crews in the captain's and first mate’s boats, 
and the supposed fate of the second mate’s crew. 

Eunice Gardner learned from a sailor who had recently 
been in Chili, that a stranger had made his appearance in 





Valparaiso who excited the interest and the sympathy of 
all the seamen in that port. 

He was attired like a sailor, but his clothes were ragged 
and very dirty. He was emaciated, and his face had a 
peculiar expression of wretched forlornness. 

Hoe seemed to have suffered from some great calamity, 
which had shattered his intellect. His memory was gone. 
He knew just enough to reply to inquiries that his name 
was Gardner. 

Like a lost child in the streets of a great city, he could 
just give his name, with a stare of wonder and dubious- 
ness, 

But nobody could imagine what had happened to him, 
or where he came from. Eunice was violently agitated on 
hearing these facts. The idea that her brother was suf- 
fering among strangers, and unable to return to her, 
drove her almost distracted. 

Nothing would do but she must off to Valparaiso on 
the instant, and, as she was possessed of ample means, 
she took passage in the Maro, commanded by Captain Joe 
Allen, a Quaker, who was on the point of sailing for the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In due time Eunice Gardner arrived at Valparaiso, 
where she learned very soon that the wretched and for- 
Jorn creature, whom she believed to be her brother Henry, 
had got on board the British frigate Thetis, and that the 
Thetis had sailed for England six weeks before Eunice’s 
arrival at Valparaiso. 

This news only added to the excitement of the devoted 
sister, and she took passage for England in a ship sail- 
ing from Callao, port of Lima, Pern. 

On her arrival in London, Eunice learned that the Thetis 
was at that moment in the Downs, lying snugly at anchor. 
She went immediately to Deal, and there taking wherry, 
and accompanied by a naval officer, she boarded the 
Thetis, and received every attention from the first lieu- 
tenant of that vessel, the captain being on shore at the 
time. 

Mr. Ludington, the first lieutenant, informed her that 
a man had been taken on board at Valparaiso, on the re- 
commendation of one Sam Lovel, who kept a publio-house 
on Main Top Hill for the entertainment of sailors, and 
that Sam had shipped the aforesaid individual as an able 
seaman ; but no sooner had they got out to sea than they 
discovered that the man was an idiot, or something of the 
kind. 

“Oh! where is he?” interrupted Eunice Gardner. 
‘* Let me see my poor brother at once !” 

“It is by no means certain that he is your brother,” 
answered the officer. ‘*As he was good for nothing else, 
I put him among the waisters, whose duty is rather un- 
pleasant—such for instanoe, as swabbing the deck and 
doing dirty work generally ; but you shall see him if you 
wish.” 

The first lieutenant desoended the ladder, followed 
closely by the agitated girl, and when they had reached 
the gun or main deck, Mr. Ludington pointed out to 
Eunice a miserable object leaniny supinely against the 
breach of a gun, with a vacant stare and his mouth half 
open. 

As Eunice approached him, he turned mechanically to- 
ward her, gave a violent start as his eyes fell upon her 
countenance, and, with an unearthly howl that was heard 
in every part of the ship, sprang through the nearest port- 
hole into the sea. 

Every exertion was made to save him, but without 
effect. He did not appear above the water after his fatal 
plunge. 

It would have been some satisfaction to Eunice if she 
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could have looked on his dead body. She might, then. 
have decided whether it was her brother or not. 

She, however, firmly believed, to the day of her death. 
that it was her brother, and that the degradation and 
helplessness into which he had sunk were so vividly 
brought to his recollection by the sight of her counte- 
nance that he could not endure existence, and thus he 
buried beneath the waves the despair which wrung his 
soul. 

But it really was Henry Gardner, a survivor from the 
second mate’s boat, he must have been the only one saved 
from that boat’s crew ; but how he was saved, and what 
became of the others and of the boat, must remain for 
ever a mystery to mortal man. 

The identical whale which stove the Essex and caused 
all this misery is supposed to have been taken a few 
months after the tragical event. A very large whale, with 
bits of copper and splinters of wood in the front part of 
its head, was killed on the off-shore ground by some 
whalemen, and was believed by them to be the whale that 
wrecked the Essex. 





A PERSIAN LETTER. 


Wuen a Persian wishes to write a letter he sits if he 
can, but this is not indispensable; he tears from his roll 
of polished paper (made in the country) a piece of the 
needful size, and commencing in the right-hand top corner, 
he proceeds to fill his sheet, writing from right to left, and 
leaving at the left-hand side of his sheet a large margin of 
at least an inch ; should he reach the bottom of the page, 
and have still more to say, he turns the paper round and 
proceeds to fill the margin. He then concludes, reads the 
letter, and with his scissors carefully trims off the torn 
edges, and cuts off all needless paper. If it be an im- 
portant letter he seals it at the right-hand bottom corner, 
or at the end ; the sealing is often repeated on the back, 
and is equivalent to our signature. He damps the paper 
with his tongue, inks his seal, breathes on it, and presses 
it sharply on the paper. A permanent and very distinct 
impression is the result. Hoe then cuts a tiny piece off 
one corner, because to send a four-cornered letter brings 
ill-luck, the Persians say. 

The letter is either rolled up and squeezed flat, or 
folded as we should fold a spill; it is thus about three to 
four inches long, and half an inch to an inch wide. A 
strip of adhesive paper is rolled round it, and the end of 
this is sealed in the same manner as before, The letter is 
then addressed. 

Titles are continually used in writing letters, and the 
langnage is usually high-flown and even bombastic. Thus 
an ordinary invitation to dinner would be couched from 
one merchant to another: ‘‘To the high, the grest, the 
influential, the descendant of the Prophet, Lord Ali Baba ; 
please God you are in health. It is my representation 
that to-morrow your slave will be delighted to be honored, 
in the house of your slave, with your illustrious and 
pleasant company to dinner. I trust your Excellency's 
health is good. I have no further representation to 
make.” 

Or, after a long string of compliments and inquiries 
after the health of the correspondent comes the “ mutlub,” 
or essence, of the letter, ‘‘ which is expressed thus : ‘‘ And 


please send by bearer your horse. I have no further peti- 
tion to make.” 





History is little more than tho register of the crimes, 
follies and misfortunes of mankind, * 


ONE OF HOUDIN’S TRICKS. 
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POPULAR SONGS —‘‘ BLACK-EYED SUSAN.” 


Aux in the Downs the flect was moored, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 

When Black-eyed Susan came on boul. 
“Oh! where shall I my true love tnd ¢ 

Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true, 

If my sweet William sails among the ervw ?” 


William, who high upon the yard, 
Hecked with the billow to and fro, 
Soon as her woll-known voice he heard, 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below; 
The cord slides swiftly through his glowing han Is 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands. 


So sweet the lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear 
And drops at once into her nest; 
The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet 


“ Oh, Susan, Susan! lovely dear! 
My vows shall ever true remain; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear— 
We only part to meet again. 
Change as ye list, ye winds ; my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


* Believe not what the landsmen say, 

Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind; 
They'll tell thee sailors, when away, 

In every port a mistress find; 
Yos, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present wheresoe’er I go! 


“Tf to fair India’s coast we sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright, 
Thy breath in Afrio’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin in ivory so white; 
Thus every beauteous object that I view 
Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely S::. 


“Though battle call me from thy arms, 
Let not my pretty Susan mourn; 
Though cannons roar, yet, safe from harm, 
William shall to his dear return. 
Love turns aside the balls that round me fly, 
Lest precious tears should drop from Susan's ey!’ 


The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 
The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 
No longer must she stay aboard; 
They kissed, she sighed, he hung his head— 
Her lessening boat unwilling rows to land; 
* Adieu!” she cried, and waved her lily hand. 








ONE OF HOUDIN’S TRICKS. 


Tus great Robert Houdin went by royal command to 
Saint-Cloud, as he relates in his ‘‘ Confidences,” to give a 
show before Louis Philippe and his family. In the 
course of this show he burrowed six handkerchiefs from 
the audience. Then various members of the audience 
wrote down on slips of paper the names of places whither 
they would like the handkerchiefs to be transported. 
This done, the conjuror asked the King to choose three of 
these slips at random, and from the three to select the 
place he preferred. 

‘*Come,” said Louis Philippe, ‘‘let us see what is on 
this slip. ‘I should like them to be found under the 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece.’ That is too easy for a 
wizard ; let us try again. ‘I should like them to be 
found on the dome of the Invalides.’ That is too far, not 
for the handkerchiefs. bnt for ns. Ah! you will find it 
difficult to comply with tue reqaest on the last slip.” 
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400 ONE OF HOUDIN’S TRICKS. 








The request was that the handkerchiefs should be , ing these words: **To-day, June 6th, 1786, this iron 
found in the box of the last orange-tree on the right hand | coffer, holding six handkerchiefs, has been placed amid 
of the avenue at Saint-Cloud. the roots of an orange-tree by me, Balsamo, Count of : 

The conjurer expressed his readiness to comply with | Cagliostro, to aid the accomplishment of a magical feat 
the request, and the King immediately sent off a party of | which will be done this day sixty years before Louis 
men to keep guard over the orange-tree. The conjurer | Philippe, of Orleans, and his family.” Below the parch- 
put the handkerchiefs under a bell of thick glass, waved | ment lay a packet with Cagliostro’s seal, which was well 
his wand, took up the bell, and showed a white dove in | known to the King, and in the packet were the six bor- 
the place of the handkerchiefs. Then the King, with a | rowed handkerchiefs. 
skeptical smile, sent orders to the head gardener to open | = — — ————————————— = 


the orange-tree chosen, and to bring whatever he might 
find there, ‘‘Si toutefois il y trouve quelque chose.” Wrrurw an hour’s walk from Casino Station, Arizona, 


This was done, and presently there was brought in an iron | there is a chasm so deep that the eye can scarcely see its 
coffer, covered with rust. ‘There was a moment’s silence. | bottom. Actual measurement makes it 2,000 feet deep. 
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“ BLACK-EYED SUSAN.”—SEE POEM ON PAGE 399, 
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** Well !” cried the King, “‘ here we have a coffer. Are , The width varies from 200 feet at the bottom to 1,500 feet f 
the handkerchiefs in it ?” | at the top. ‘The sides are solid rock, but in layers of per- 

“Yes, sire,” replied Robert Hondin, ‘‘they have been | haps thirty feet in depth, each layer having a projecting 
there a long time.” or shelving edge, extending from six to twenty feet. 

‘A long time, when it is only a quarter of an hour | Under the shelving rock cliff-dwellers long ago built their 
since they were given to you ?” abodes. Some wise men say that the projections are 

‘‘What, sire, would be the use of magic if it could not | excavations for the purposes of building, made by these 
perform impossible feats ? Your Majesty will be surprised | cliff-dwellers, but the work is too vast to admit of such a 
when I prove to you that the coffer and its contents have | theory. There are seven tiers of these dwellings. It is 
been in the box of the orange-tree for sixty years.”’ | notable that none are lower than 200 feet from the bottom. 

The King now observed that a key was needed to open | The cajion is irregular in its formation. There can be 
the box, and Robert Houdin asked him to take the key | no doubt that this was a city of many thousand inhabit- 
which hung by a ribbon around the white dove’s neck. | ants. To what age of the world this race belonged, or 
This was a key as rusty as the coffer which it opened, and | the character and nature of the people who built those 
the first thing found in the coffer was a parchment bear- | cities, neither histery nor tradition gives a trace. 





A HARVEST OF DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 
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A HARVEST OF DEAD-SEA FRUIT. —‘‘ NANCY SEALS AND DIRECTS HER LETTER, TAKES OFF HER WATCH AND PLACES IT ON THE 
“HORACE LEDYARD’ HAND I8 WOUND IN NANCY RAYMOND’S HAIR, AND HER WOFUL DEAD FACE LOOKS 


UP INTO HIS.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
Vol. XVI., No. 4—26. 
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FAITHFUL TO THE FAITHLESS. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 
Loney, homeless, whirlwind cast 
Upon the dismal shore! 
Mine the wailing of the blast, 
Bewailing evermore. 


Lonely waters near the Pole, 
Ye erystal walls that frown 
Oh, for ice to cool a soul, 
Or water-floods to drown ! 


Lonely cliffs! I come to weep, 
Abandoned, lone and lorn; 

Do not hear me in your sleep, 
Or mock me while I mourn! 


Stricken bird, we twain shall find 
In death alone a rest 

Lone the cliff and wave and wind, 
But we are loneliest! 


A HARVEST OF DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 


By K,. V. HAsTincs, 


HE looks rather like my wife.” 

These are the first words Nancy 
hears, as the singing in her ears be- 
g gins forming itself into comprehen- 
3 sible language. 
; ‘$he’s smaller,” is the answer 
from her other side, the left, in what 
seems the self-same voice. 

** Yes, but very like.” 

This she hears on her right, as she 
stirs for the first time, and moves her 
head. 

‘*‘ She’s waking up,” says that same 
seemed there is but one —and the 
pul opens her weary eyes on a twi- 
light ap, in which the evening star is just beginning to 
flash out its softest radiance. ‘There is a sweet scent of 
new-mown hay about her ; and presently she sees she is 
lying on a haycock, one of those little wayside mounds 
which frugal farmers garner up outside their own gates. 
A distant booming from the sea tells of the in-rushing 
tide, and the dying splendor in the West of a day which 
is done. 

Over her are leaning two men—or is there in reality 
only one? They look so alike, are the same height and 
figure, have the same deep-brown eyes, and the same 
voice. But no, he on her right is blonde-bearded as 
Harold the Saxon ; while he upon her left has hair and 
beard of amuch darker hue, They are evidently brothers— 
se thinks, perhaps twins. The stately blonde it is who 

poke of his wife—the other, the one with the kindly, 
handsome face and keen eyes, has he 
wondered. But how came they all there, and what’s that 
queer pain down her back, and—— Oh, dear! 
it all mean ? 

“Do you feel better 





a wife, too ? she 


?” asked the dark-haired brother, 


kindly. 
‘** Yes, I think so,” says the girl, uneasily. ‘ But how 
how—— ?” and then she stops for very weakness. 


**How did it happen ? Why, your horse ran away, 
and my brotherand I caught him. You were throw. out, 
and fainted ; but I don’t think you’re hurt any more than 
being bruised a little. None of your limbs are broken— 
I’m a doctor, and I’m sure of that.” 


The girl looked up at Lim wonderingly. How different 


voice again —all this time it has | 


what does | 
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| breakfast and dine together 


| bills with a liberal hand. 








from the doctor, snuffy and fussy, to whom she has been 
accustomed! ‘Then she cautiously stretches out first one 
foot, then the other, giving each a little shake to be sure 
they are whole as before, while two pairs of quick eyes 
note a neat little pair of low shoes, plumply filled out 
with scarlet stockings. Then she raises both arms above 
her head—yes, they too are sound. Then she runs a 
cautious hand round the back of her neck, and assures 
herself that connection between head and body is still un- 
Then she tries to rise to a sitting position ; but 
that head which has seemed so sound is now aching furi- 
ously, and again that queer pain plays like lightning up 
and down her back. She sinks down with a groan. 

‘**Lie still!” commands the doctor, kindly authorita- 
tive ; “‘you mustn’t move till the wagon comes. We've 
sent a man to borrow, hire or steal one—your phaeton’s 
all broken to pieces -then we'll harness your horse into 
it, and all drive back to the hotel. You came from the 
hotel, I suppose? Yes? I thought so. Well, we'll be 
back there in no time.” 

‘‘Here comes the wagon, now,” says the handsome 
blonde, who has been scanning the horizon. And, sure 
enough, a black-topped vegetuble wagon heaves in view, 
drawn by the same vicious gray, who nearly pulled poor 


broken. 


” 


Nancy’s arms out that very afternoon. 


A man jumps down, and holds the horse’s head, while 
the brothers fill the bottom of the wagon with hay. Then 
the girl is helped in and made to lie down on her fragrant 
bed, covered with the phaeton wraps, and rolled in her 
own soft shawl. Then the brothers step in in front ; one 
of them—it is now too dark to tell which—takes the 
reins, and, turning their faces toward the evening star, all 
jog slowly homeward. 

It is just five miles to the Falmouth House, or ‘‘ the 
hotel,” as it is generally called; for Falmouth is but a 
tiny seaside resort, just coming into favor, and can boast 
but one. 

Here Nancy has been staying for the past two weeks 
with an elderly relative, too lazy and too selfish to care 
how her young cousin occupied herself ; and here the girl 
has gotten herself into trouble by hiring an unmanage- 
able horse, and taking a solitary drive, with what con- 
sequences we have seen. 

Nancy Raymond is about as solitary a little mortal as 
can be met in many a long day. Her home is in a west- 
ern city, full one thousand miles away. That is, she has 
lived there in a boarding-school for the past eight years ; 
and there is where her father and mother kept house be- 
fore the latter’s death, so many years ago. 

Now her father is in South America, building railroads ; 
and she, his only child, is left to the tender mercies of 
Mrs. Rutherford, a guardian whose sole care is to prevent 
her charge from making plebeian acquaintances. When 
she is with his daughter, Mr. Raymond pays his cousin’s 
Nancy gives no trouble with 
regard to the selection of her Being well 
supplied with pocket-money, she buys what she pleases 
and wears it when she chooses. She and Mrs. Rutherford 
-that is all. 

Mrs. Rutherford remains with her charge because it is 
to her interest to do so ; Miss Raymond remains with her 


dresses, ete. 


| cousin beeanse there is no one else on earth to whom she 


can go. The school from which she has just been gradu- 
ated is over one thousand miles away, the principal mar- 
ried and the establishment broken up. The girls are 
scattered to their homes, the teachers have looked out 
new situations—nothing is left of the old, familiar paths. 
Mrs. Rutherford has come to Falmouth because her phy- 
sician thinks the air may benefit her complexion ; and 
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here she finds herself happy among a handful of old 
foozles with high-sounding names, each having, or think- 
ing he has, some equally aristocratic complaint. But 
poor Nancy, having no taste for gout or rheumatism or 
dyspepsia or hay-fever, for grumpy old gentlemen or 
stuck-up old ladies, has found herself very lonely and 
forlorn. 

Not a young girl in the house, and scarcely a young 
man—those of the latter commodity that there are being 
‘‘hawhaw ” counterfeit Englishmen, who patronize the 
high-spirited little beauty, and are snubbed by her ac- 
cordingly—for a beauty she certainly is, this little girl 
from the West, with a fair, lovely face and two pathetic 
blue eyes, from which looked out a vague longing and 
unrest. 

“ven Mrs. Rutherford’s stolid indifference is a little 
ruffed when, having eaten a solitary dinner, two hours 
pass away, and she still sees nothing of Nancy. She walks 
up and down the piazza once or twice in ladylike agita- 
tion ; then allows herself to be consoled by an admiring 
cirele of aged invalids, who assure her “there is no use in 
fretting.” 

At last the girl and her attendants appear ; and Mrs. 
Ruthertord’s chief anxiety is to discover whether Nancy’s 
chance acquaintances are members of ‘‘the Ledyard 
family.” After the girl, tired and shaken and bruised, 
but otherwise unhurt, has gone to bed, the elder lady re- 
ceives the doctor’s instructions, and a little additional in- 
formation freely yielded up to her delicate pumping. Yes, 
they do belong to the Ledyard family of Old Point, and 
the homestead is still in possession of their brother. The 
lady expresses gratification, and explores a little further. 
She learns that the two gentlemen are twins—the one a 
doctor, and the other an artist ; the one married, and the 
other single; the one quick and outspoken, the other 
proud and reserved, 

So far so good; Mrs. Rutherford is more than satisfied 
that the acquaintance is a desirable one, especially for 
Nancy. The Ledyards are of the créme de la créme ; and 
these particular members of the family, being over thirty 
years old, will naturally be careful and discreet attendants 
for the girl on her walks and rides. 

They are here fishing, therefore, without womenfolk, 
and free to devote themselves to her amusement—proba- 
bly they will help her while away a dull Summer. So 
Mrs. Rutherford gives the acquaintance her full approba- 
tion, then feels herself at liberty to cultivate the society of 
a certain elderly and patrician Mr. Van Valkenburgh, who 
is paying her, as she hopes, serious attention. So she goes 
back to her asthmatic cronies, and devotes no further time 
nor thought to her charge. 

As her chaperon has arranged them in her own mind, 
so Nancy’s affairs turn out. The Ledyard brothers come 
often to see her, take her out driving, walking, fishing, 
rowing, and do what they can to enliven her dreary hotel 
life. They themselves lodge in a house near by, but take 
their meals at the hotel ; and thus they see a great deal of 
the solitary little girl who seems so deserted of her kind. 
As to Naney herself, she takes most kindly to both, espe- 
cially to the cheerful doctor, whose lively manners are of 
the kind most attractive to young people. 

Frank, the artist, is of a deep poetic nature, rejoicing 
in all things lovely, whether in nature or art; and to him 
the girl freely chatters of her favorite books, of the few 
really fine pictures she has seen, but, best of all, of the 
beauty of rock and tree, of sky and wood, and the beauti- 
ful flowers they sometimes find on their fishing and sketch- 
ing tramps. 

But there is something about Dr. Horace which pleases 
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her even better than all this. His is a warm, genial na- 
ture, particularly attractive to poor Nancy, whose pvor, 
starved little heart has never been fed on anything warmer 
than a schoolgirl’s effervescent affection. 

That absent father is only known through his letters ; 
Mrs. Rutherford’s regard is but one degree warmer than 
total indifference ; what wonder that the poor child grasps 
eagerly at the possibility of something better? Not that 
the idea of loving him or of his loving her ever enters her 
head ; but now and then she remembers with satisfaction 
that it is Frank who owns that shadowy wife of whom she 
has heard no further word, while Horace is as yet free to 
love and marry where he will. 

In the meantime she grows prettier day by day, and the 
blue eyes that were always large and innocent are growing 
deeper and sweeter. The sensitive mouth, once too vaguely 
smiling, is now more tender, more ripe, is beginnin:; to 
mold itself into the outward expression of the deep, }as- 
sionate nature, which as yet scarcely stirs in its sleep. 
She has a world of love to give, this poor, neglected little 
girl; and, alas! perhaps a world of sorrow to endure as 
best she may. 

Of course, the brothers notice her growing loveliness, 
and they talk of it as men will, praising her ripening 
beauty ; the Benedick teasing the bachelor, and the bach- 
elor grumpily denying or blushingly admitting all his 
soft impeachments. 

So the days and weeks go on till one lovely Summer 
night, when all three are sitting in a summer-house over- 
looking the cliff near the hotel. The moon is just rising 
out of the glassy sea, and far back in the wood behind the 
town a whip-poor-will is softly calling to his mate. Out 
in the path of silver moonlight lies an empty boat, quiet 
as Coleridge’s ‘‘ painted boat on a painted sea.” Down on 
the beach there is no rattle of pebbles, no rush of waters 
—all is wrapped in soft silence and peace, as though there 
were no such things as storms or tempests, shipwrecks or 
death. 

Mrs. Rutherford is here, too, but presently misses the 
society of Mr. Van Valkenburg, who is too gouty to follow 
her hither. So she makes an excuse for returning to the 
house, and Frank Ledyard offers to see her in safety as far 
as the piazza. 

After that he will go to the post-office, he says, and wait 
till the mail comes in. It is nearly time, and he—Frank— 
expects an important letter and some artist’s materials. 
Afterward he will return amd join his brother and Miss 
Raymond. Thus the two are left alone. 

When the others are gone Nancy wonders why she 
wished them away, for such has been her undefined 
desire. Yet it is nice, very nice, sitting here and listening 
to Horace’s bright sayings, his unfailittg humor, and all 
his kind, genial talk ; and when she falls into silence, and 
listens to his sweet tenor singing, ‘‘Over the Summer 
Sea,” or ‘Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” she feels 
that life holds red-letter nights as well as days, and that 
this assuredly is one of them, 

Yet she knows her companion is not gay as usual, that 
over his spirits has crept a cloud ; or is it, perhaps, that 
he has let fall one corner of the mask from before his 
face? For long ere this Nancy has come to know him as 
a@ man sad as the rest of his race, but strongly determined 
on making the best of things. His laughter and bonhomie 
are only his ‘‘shell,” just as silence and reserve are that 
of many another. 

The moonlight falls on the girl’s chestnut hair, mellow- 
ing its ruddy gold into a more sober hue ; touching the 


deep rose of her cheek, and softening it into a paler 
shade. 
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Horace Ledyard looks at her with his thirty-year old } heeding her, his thoughts all gone back with a mighty 
eyes—eyes which have lived long enough to look back- | rush to that bygone time when he, too, looked through 
ward as well as forward ; and stung by a sudden memory, | eyes as hopeful as those before him, and into orbs as in- 
for once drops his guard, crying, with a half groan : | nocent. ‘‘Every one knows it—Mrs. Rutherford—every 
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‘* Nancy, my child, how much you look like my wife !” | one—and—and—you’'re very like her.” And the young 
The girl gives one great start. | man turns away his head that she may not see his quiver- 
‘* Your wife!” she whispers. ‘‘I didn’t know you had | ing lip. 

a wife !” 
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There is silence for an instant, while he looks away over 
“Surely you must have known, « he says, scarcely | the shining sea. Then, of a sudden. the girl rises, and 
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turns on him two 
awful eyes — eyes 
filled to the brim 
with a great des- 
pair. 

**Good-by, Hor- 
ace,” she says, 
slowly, holding out 
her hand. “I’m 
going back to the 
house. [’m—I’m— 
Oh ! why didn’t you 
tell me _ before ?” 
and with one ter- 
rible wail she flees 
from his side, and 
disappears in the 
shadow of the 
hotel. 

Horace leaps to 
his feet and stares 
after her. 

‘*Nancy! Nancy! 
my child!” he calls, 
and starts in pur- 
suit; but having 
taken a few steps, comes back 
and sits down. ‘‘ My God!” he 
thinks, horror - stricken, as the 
real meaning of her words 
flashes through his brain, ‘‘is 
this possible? Have I hurt 
that poor child, and never 
known it ? God forgive me for 
a fatuous ass! Why didn’t I make 
sure she knew ? Oh, idiot !—idiot !” . 2 
Then he sits with his head drooped 
over on his hands, and groans aloud. 

How could he have been such a 
dolt ? and yet how could he dream 
she did not know that sad story of 
his, which had rung from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from Hudson’s 
Bay to the Gulf of Mexico? Why, 7 
every fool who could read a news- / 
paper had spelled out, gaped over 
and laughed at the terrible history 
of his married life. 

Every one knew how his happi- 


ness had proven to be but Dead Ks 
Sea fruit—fair and lovely to the ra bs, 
eye, at core nothing but dust and eat 
ashes, a 

His wife it was who—handsome, ) 


rich and well beloved—had deserted 
him for a popular opera-singer, with 
whom she was now flaunting from 
court to court of Europe. How 
could he think such a story as this had escaped the 
protegée of a woman like Mrs. Rutherford? Or, had 
Nancy heard all this, and mistaken this history of the one 
brother for that of the other? Had she not understood 
poor Frank’s unobtrusive courtship ? had she thought he 
was married all this time ? Horace had hoped some day 
to call her sister ; is all this to come to naught, and poor 
Frank’s faithful heart to be sorely wounded ? Are all his 
fair hopes, too, to bear naught but bitter and worthless 
Dead Sea fruit ? 
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What is to be done now? Horace questions himself. peals strongly to his manly heart. 
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Shall he get a divorce and marry her, leaving Frank to 
get over it as best he may? Or shall he stick to the 
brother he loves so much, and let the poor girl shift for 
herself? If it were not for Frank, he would gladly marry 
her. He does not love her, not as he did his lost Lilian : 
but still he is tond of, and could be very good to, her— 
perchance could make her very happy. The lonely little 
girl, with her wealth of love to bestow on somebody, ap- 
But can he do »way 
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with Frank’s one chance of happiness—Frank, who has 
never before turned his head to look after any woman ? 
Which is right ? Horace asks himself; what ought he to 
do? And so the night wears away, while he walks his 
floor, searching for light where there is none. 

Meantime Nancy is writing a letter in her own room ; 
it is very brief, and rather vague. 

““Good-by dear Horace,” it says. 
tressed you, but I won't any more. It wasn’t your fault, nor 
Frank’s—only mine. I would endure it if I could, but I don’t 
know how. May God bless you, Nancy.” 


“T am sorry to have dis- 


The poor child is so quick to think and feel, that with 
her the time of perplexity has been short. She has can- 
vassed the whole matter as best she can, has come to a 
de ‘sion and is acting upon it. It has all been just as ehe 
She has tried to find a way for endurance, but in 
In all her life she has never had to practice self- 
restraint—in no way has self-control been taught her. 
How, then, shall she struggle with hopeless love, with 
bitter disappointment ? She has lived a hungry little 
life, longing—oh, inexpressibly !—for some of those good 
things which seem to come as a matter of course to other 
girls !—for a home, for love, for some one for whom she 
can really care. Lately all this has seemed within her 
reach ; she has put out her timid hand, it has fallen into 
her lap—and lo ! she, too, has garnered naught but Dead 
Sea fruit ! 

No, she says to herself, there 1s but one thing to be 
done. So she seals and directs her letter, takes off her 
watch and places on it on the table ; then beside it she 
lays a little shining heap of rings, then two great spark- 
ling drops—her father’s last gift from Brazil. Then 
she takes off her dress of shining silk, and replaces it with 
a traveling-suit of Cheviot, the cheapest and poorest her 
wardrobe affords ; and over her ruddy brown hair she 
fastens a plain, dark hat. Then she is ready. 

But at the door she pauses and turns back—something 
has been forgotten. There are her clothes—somebody 
must use and wear them. Why should she not leave 
them to Eleanor Graham, the only one of Nancy’s school- 
mates who is poor? So she goes back and writes a re- 
quest to that effect, then all is done ; then she goes out. 

Toward morning there is a sudden gale ; the moon dis- 
appears, and the waters are once more lashed into waves. 
Once more the breakers boom under the cliffs, and the 
shedls clatter against each other in the furious undertow. 

At dawn there is a gray and angry sea, touched, a little 
later, with flecks and streaks of dull red—reflections from 
a sullen daybreak. ' 

While the morning is still gray Horace Ledyard issues 
forth in his fishing-suit, mounts his horse and gallops 
along the beach in desperate mood, for the night has 
passed and brought him no peace. 

As he rounds the headland near the Falmouth House, 
he sees a long sweep of brown seaweed washing up and 
down with the waves, and close beside it what is doubt- 
less a bathing-dress, carried away by the rising tide. So 
he rides into the water, and holds his snorting chestnut 
till the next wave shall wash it within his reach. 

Just then a sea-gull comes swooping down, cleaving the 
waters with its white wing, sounding a shrill lament for 
all those who sleep beneath the ocean. The little waves 
shrink back affrighted before the stern face of the waiting 
man—run out to sea, and whisper together and to a big 
billow, that now rears its head to look that silent figure 
ia the face. 

Then all at once the great breaker comes rolling and 
booming in, its crest washing over horse and man; and 


Says. 


vain. 
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| does not boast of some architectural gem. 








when it flies away, Horace Ledyard’s hand is wound in 
Nancy Raymond’s hair, and her woeful dead face looks u}> 
into his from where the wave has left her—at his knee. 


OXFORD. 
By NogEL RUTHVEN. 

observed the learned 
friend with whom, on a golden Summer day, I made pil- 
grimage to Oxford, ‘‘ that the Oxford of the present day 
is, in point of architectural magnificence, the mere shadow 
of what it must have been before the Reformation ; for 
where we now see dull, uninteresting suburbs, were for- 
merly magnificent churches and stately monasteries. To 
the west, where we now find a small burial-ground and 
poor, shabby little streets, stood the noble abbey of 
Oseney, with a church as large as Wells Cathedral, and 
searcely less splendid than Westminister Abbey. The 
site now occupied by the two colorless railway stations 
was covered by the superb church and substantial build- 
ings of Rewley Abbey. To the north stood Beaumont 
Palace, which was given by Edward IT. to the Carmelites. 
Richard I. is said to have been born in the palace, and 
Henry I. erected a large church here. The Home and 
Church of the Augustinians stood nearly on the site 
of Wadham College. The Home and Church of the 
Trinitarians was near the Botanical Gardens, and tho 
Dominican and Franciscan Monasteries stood at the south 
of the town near the Castle, their churches being gorgeous 
cathedrals. Of most of these buildings not one single 
stone is left, so complete was the destruction effected by 


‘Tr is not too much to say, sir,” 


| the avarice of the worthless adventurers who purchased 


them from Henry VIII., or the ministers of Edward VI. 
The Oxford of to-day is, however, the most beautiful city 
in England.” 

The general effect of Oxford, as a town, is remarkably 
striking ; the groups of towers and spires rising above a 
belt of noble elms impart dignity and beauty. A nearer 
acquaintance confirms the first impression, for there is 
scarcely a street from ‘‘ The High ” to St. Clement’s that 
“The High 
is the most remarkable street, and my guide, philosopher 
and friend thus dwelt upon his first entrance into Oxford 
by coach, ere railways were known. 

‘“* Over Magdalen Bridge one saw the stately towers and 
pinnacles of Magdalen, and then up The High, with a 
Deer Park on one side and the Botanical Gardens on thie 
other ; then the classical front of ‘ Queen’s,’ the venerable- 
looking buildings of University, and the whole brought to 
a climax by the graceful spires of St. Mary’s and All 
Saints.” 

Unfortunately, the new entrance to Oxford through St. 
Thomas’s gives but a dull impression. It has been hap- 
pily compared to entering a palace through the scullery. 
Amongst the many beautiful views which I would reconi- 
mend to the notebook of the readers of the Porunar 
Monrtaty are those of Christ Church; the cathedral at 
Merton, from Christ Church Meadows; the spire of 
St. Mary’s, and the dome of the Radcliffe, from Brasenose ; 
the Sheldon, Bodleian, Clarendon, and Ashmole Museums, 
from Broad Street, and the view of New College, etc., from 
**Mesopotamia.” Many picturesque bits of old street 
architecture are still to be met with—par example, the 
quaint old houses near St. Aldate’s, and the winsome 
gables of Kettel Hall. 

The origin of Oxford, as well as that of its University, is 
dimmed with the rosy mist of uncertainty. The legend 


of St. Frideswide relates that between the years 700 and 
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735 a viceroy named Didanas ruled at Oxford, the carry- 
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ing off of whose daughter, Frideswide, a nun, was at- 
tempted by one Algarus. The villain was foiled, and Frides- 
wide, in the fullness of time, was buried in the Church 
of St. Mary and All Saints at Oxford. After the canoni- 
zation of the estimable lady, the Church of St. Mary and 
All Saints was rebuilt, and received her name at its dedi- 
cation, and Ethelred and Henry I. appear to have been 
very liberal benefactors. 

There are no very ancient buildings in Oxford ; it may, 
in fact, be doubted whether there is anything of an earlier 
date than the Norman Conquest. The old tower of the 
castle, erected by D’Oyley, a follower of William the Con- 
queror, is early Norman work, and is celebrated in history 
from the fact that the Empress Maud was here besieged 
by Stephen, and had to make her escape to avoid falling 
into his hands. 

There seems to be as much uncertainty about the origin 
of the University of Oxford as there is concerning that of 
the town. It is stated by some authorities that it was 
founded by Alfred the Great. The history of the institu- 
tion can onJy be traced back to the year 1280, when a 
small society was established,.who purchased a house out 
of the funds bequeathed them by an archbishop of Rouen. 
In 1343 this society is said to have removed, and to have 
erected a building called ‘‘ Great University Hall,” on the 
site of the present University College. After all, it is not 
improbable that the University of Oxford grew up from 
somewhat humble beginnings. The existence of three 
such noble abbeys in close proximity as St. Frideswide, 
Oseney, and Rewley naturally attracted many learned men, 
who, in their turn, attracted pupils. St. Edmund, who 
was subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury, had a house 
here on the site of the present Hall, in which he gave lec- 
tures to a certain number of young men. 

Some of the earlier colleges and halls were monastic. 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Augustinians, Carmelites, Cis- 
tercians, Canons Regular and Trinitarians, had houses in 
Oxford, and one is disappointed at finding so little re- 
maining of all these monastic edifices. 

The first known application to Oxford of the word uni- 
versity—vniversitas—occurs in a statute of King John, 
a.p. 1201. At that time, it is said, about 3,000 students 
were connected with its schools. Anthony & Wood, the 
principal authority for Oxford’s history, says that at one 
time there were in Oxford 30,000 persons claiming to be 
scholars, though many of these did not belong to the 
University. The first charter recognizing the University 
as a corporate body, and conferring additional privileges 
upon it, was granted by Henry III. in 1244. This was 
followed by others, from him and his successors, confirm- 
ing the old or granting new privileges. Although the 
prosperity of the town depended almost entirely upon 
the University, intense hostility existed between the 
citizens and the scholars. As the latter were all required 
to wear a gown, the feuds which often broke out in riots 
between them and the citizens were called quarrels be- 
tween ‘town and gown.” 

On St. Scholasticas day, February 10th, 1355, a disturb- 
ance occurred in which several lives were lost, and the 
town was laid under an interdict by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
whose diocese then included Oxford. It was released 
two years afterward, on condition that the community 
should thereafter annually celebrate in St. Mary’s Church 
a service for the souls of those killed ; and that the mayor, 
two bailiffs, and sixty principal citizens should appear in 
church at Mass and offer a peuny each at the grand altar ; 
in default of which they bound themselves to pay 100 
marks yearly to the University. Subsequently the penance 





was repeatedly mitigated, but it was not wholly ne- 
mitted until 1825. 

The religious troubles of the reign of Henry VIII. di- 
minished the inducements to the study of theology, and 
from this and other causes the number ef students at Ox- 
ford greatly declined. In 1546 only thirteen degrees were 
conferred, and in 1552 the number of students on the 
books was but 1,015, and of these the larger majority had 
quitted the University. Elizabeth resumed and defined 
previous charters in 1570, and in 1603 James I. granted 
the privilege, which still continues, of electing two repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, styled ‘‘ Burgesses.” By an Act 
of Parliament passed in the third year of his reign, Catho- 
lics were disabled from “ presenting to any ecclesiastical 
benefice, or nominating to any free school, hospital or 
donation” ; and their rights of presentation and nomina- 
tion were made over in about equal portions to the two 
Universities. 

The University of Oxford was distinguished for its 
loyalty to the Stuarts, and it melted down its plate to 
assist Charles I. in his struggle with the Parliament. 
This provoked the hostility of the non-conformists, and 
during their supremacy the University was plundered, 
and many of its professors and masters were expelled, and 
its scholars forced to leave. The statutes of the Univer- 
sity were codified by Archbishop Laud in 1629, and were 
not essentially changed till 1854. 

The official title of the University as a corporate body, 
‘‘The Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford,” has existed for centuries, and was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
powers of the University are vested in four bodies. The 
House of Congregation” consists of regents. The busi- 
ness of the House of Congregation is confined to the ratifica- 
tion of the nomination of examiners, and to the granting of 
ordinary degrees. ‘‘ The House of Convocation ” transacts 
all the formal business of the University as a corporate 
body. It confers all honorary degrees, and nearly all 
offices in the gift of the University are filled by it. Every 
question is decided by a majority, and no right to veto 
exists. ‘‘The Hebdomadal Council” consists of official 
and elected members. This council has the initiation of 
all the legislation of the University. The highest officer 
of the University is the Chancellor, who is elected for life 
by the House of Convocation, but receives no pay. For- 
merly a resident ecclesiastic was chosen, but for mora 
than 200 years the office has been. conferred upon noble- 
men who have been members of the University. Tha 
vice-chancellor appoints from the heads of colleges, four 
pro-vice-chancellors to serve in case of his absence. There 
are two proctors elected annually, who each appoint two 
deputies. There are numerous other officers. There are 
eight regius professorships, so called because founded by 
sovereigns of England. ‘The pay of the professors is from 
$250 to $4,500 a year, the average being $1,900. Besides 
these professors, there are a choragus or master of musical 
prazis, demonstrators of experimental philosophy, chem- 
istry and anatomy, readers of English law and ancient 
history, lecturers on the Septuagint, and teachers of Hin- 
dostani, and of Indian law and history. There are thirty- 
seven scholarships, most of which are bestowed for pro- 
ficiency in some particular branch of study. They are, 
as a rule, tenable for three years, have an average annual 
income of about $300, and are open to general competition. 
The is one exhibition, tenable for one year, with an income 
of $125. There are eighteen prizes, of the average value 
of $150. Some of these, however, can be only competed 
for by those who have received the degree of B. A. 

The following named buildings and institutions belong 
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to the University. 


Sir Thomas Bodley, 
libraries in the world. 


room, called the 
Camera Bodleana, 
which contains all 
the newest works. 
and the great Hope 
collection of en 
graved __— portraits. 
The Clarendon 
Press building was 
completed in 1830. 
All the printing of 
the University, and 
of the works of pri 
vate authors, the 
publication of 
which the Univer 
sity sees fit to take, 
is done here. The 
Theatre, founded 
by Gilbert Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was opened 
in 1669. The Asli- 
molean Museum 
was erected in 
1679-83. The Clar- 
endon (formerly tlie 
Clarendon Press 
building), so called 
because its cost was 
partly defrayed 
from the copyright 
on Lord Claren- 
don’s ‘History of 
the Rebellion,” is 
the seat of the gen- 
eral business of the 
University. The 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 


The Bodleian Library, founded by | 
opened in 1602, is one of the finest 


ST. 


Connected with it is a reading- | mater. 





JOHN'S GATEWAY. 





tadcliff Observatory, the Taylor Institution, and the 
University galleries and museum, are all worthy of a/ma 
The Botanic Garden of five acres was founded 


in 1632. 

Previous to the 
middle of the thir- 
teenth century the 
students of Oxford 
resided in the 
town, in such 
places as their cir- 
cumstances dictat- 
ed. Sometimes 
several students 
would associate 
themselves, hire a 
building, choose 
some graduate of 
the higher degree 
as their principal or 
guardian, and live 
in common. Their 
houses were vari- 
ously called inns, 
hostelries or halls. 
The number of 
these halls is said 
at one time to have 
exceeded _ three 
hundred. Indi- 
viduals at different 
times purchased or 
constructed build- 
ings for the exclus- 
ive use of students, 
and appropriated 
funds for the main- 
tenance of a limited 
number, who were 
called socii, or fel- 
lows. These bodies 














consisted of a head, fellows and scholars, and were called 


colleges. Gradually other students were admitted, who | | 


paid for board and lodging in the college building. | | 
These paying students were called ‘‘Commoners,” be- | | 


cause they took their ‘‘commons,” or meals, in the col- | 
lege, and two classes were recognized, called ‘‘ Gentlemen | 
Commoners” and ‘‘Commoners” simply, the former | 
dining at a separate table, and engaging some special | 
privileges in consideration of higher pay. | 

All members of colleges who received stipends from | 
the corporate revenues are said to be ‘in the founda- | 
tion.” Fellowships are tenable for life, but are vacated | 
by marriage, ecclesiastical preferment, or accession to a 


certain amount of property. . 
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MAGDALEN CLOISTERS. 


The University of Oxford comprises twenty colleges: 
University College, founded by William of Durham, in 


| 1249 ; Balliol, by John Balliol and Devorgilla, his wife, 


between 1263 and 1268; Merton, by Walter de Merton, 
Bishop of Rochester, in 1264; Exeter, by Walter de 
Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, in 1314; Oriel, by Edward 
II., in 1326; Queen’s, by Robert “Eglesfield, chaplain to 
Philippa. Queen of Edward III., in 1840; New, by Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, in 1386; Lin- 
coln, by Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1427 ; 
All Souls, by Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in 1437; Magdalen, by William of Waynflete, in 1456 ; 
Brasenose, by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1509 ; 


| Corpus Christi, by Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in 


1516 ; Christ Church, by Henry VIII., in 1546-7 ; Trinity, 
by Sir Thomas Pope, in 1553 ; St. John’s, by Sir Thomas 
White, in 1555; Jesus, by Queen Elizabeth, in 1571; 
Wadham, by Nicholas Wadham, in 1613; Pembroke, by 
James I., in 1620 ; Worcester, by Sir Thomas Cookes, in 
1714; and Keble, by subscription, a memorial to the 
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Reverend John Keble, in 1870. In 1872 University College 
celebrated its millennial anniversary. The standard of 
scholarship at Balliol is the highest at Oxford. There are 
live academical halls remaining. In discipline, instruc- 
tion, attainment of degrees and university privileges, 
there is no distinction between halls and colleges. The 
halls are St. Mary, Magdalen, NewInn, St. Alban and St. 
Edmund. 

The academic year is divided into four terms ; Michael- 
mas term, Hilary or Lent term, Easter term and Trinity 
term. ‘To obtain the degree of B.A. it is necessary to 
pass three distinct examinations. The examiners are ap- 
pointed by the university. The examinations are partly 
in writing and partly viva voce. The first examination is 
called the “little go” ; a candidate who fails to pass the 
examination is said to have been ‘‘ plucked.” The second 
examination, called the first public examination, is con- 
ducted by ten moderators, and is called moderation. The 
second public examination, if passed successfully, entitles 
the candidate to his degree. It is held twice a year, and 
conducted by twenty-two public examiners, divided into 
six schools. 

To obtain the degree of B.A. at Oxford is, perhaps, 
auite @s easy as at most of our American colleges ; to ob- 
tain the honor of a “‘first class” is extremely difficult. 
The total amount of college and university fees payable 
by each student, from matriculation to graduation, is 
about $325. The expense of living, for an economical 
student, is $1,250 or $1,500, if he employs a private tutor. 
A recent table showed the number of members on the 
hooks to be 8,532, and of undergraduates 2,393. Besides 
its copyholds of inheritance, the University of Oxford 
owns 7,683 acres of land, and the colleges and halls 184,764 
acres, situated in different parts of England and Wales. 
The income of the university and its belongings amounts 
to about $2,500,000. In addition to this the university, 
colleges and halls have in their gifts 444 benefices, with 
an income of nearly one million dollars. 

The earliest existing college in Oxford is Merton, both 
as to the date of its foundation and the age of its build- 
ings. It was founded by Walter de Merton, Bishop of 
Rochester, in 1264, who rebuilt the parish church, and 
arranged that it should serve the joint purposes of the 
parish and the college. The beautiful choir of this build- 
ing, with its exquisite geometric-traceried windows, is a 
work of the founder’s time, though the tower and transept 
were added about a century and a half later. The College 
Treasury, with its acutely pointed roof, all constructed 
of stone, is, without doubt, the oldest building connected 
vith the University of Oxford, and the earliest fire-proof 
edifice in England. Adjoining this is a fine example of 
the architecture of Edward ITTI.’s reign, called the ‘‘ Brew- 
house.” Another interesting feature of Merton is the 
Library, probably the most ancient in England—a charm- 
ing room, lighted by old, stained-glass windows, and with 
a floor composed of curious encaustic tiles. 

During the latter part of the thirteenth and in the four- 
teenth century, as already set forth, a great number of col- 
leges were established in Oxford. To this date belong 
Oriel, Exeter, Balliol, and Queen’s. They have, however, 
all been rebuilt. A curious old drinking-cup was shown 
me at Queen’s; it is in the form of a horn supported 
upon three eagles’ legs, and is said to have been presented 
by Queen Philippa, wife of Edward III., to the college. 
On New Year’s a needle and thread is presented to each 
member of the college, accompanied by the words, 
“Take this, and be thrifty.” Wycliffe is said to have been 
at Queen’s. 

Another most interesting early college is ‘‘ New,” though 





it has seen its five hundredth anniversary—named by its 
founder the college of ‘‘ Blessed Mary of Winchester.” 
It is still called ‘‘ New College,”’ probably from the fact 
that it was the first college in Oxford which was built upon 
aregular, uniform plan, with chapel, hall, library, clois- 
ters and all connected together, forming a single, compact 
building. New College was founded in 1397 by William 
of Wykeham. This most remarkable man was the type 
and embodiment of a grand medieval ecclesiastic. He was 
one of those wonderful characters which the Middle Ages 
alone seem to have been able to produce—a pious, ener- 
getic bishop, a good Lord Chancellor, a splendid architect, 
a diplomatist, a wise legislator, a consummate man of 
business, a learned scholar, and a high-minded and lib- 
eral benefactor. At one time we find him reforming the 
diocese, at another designing and superintending works at 
Windsor Castle or Winchester Cathedral ; then we hear of 
his taking a run over to France to arrange the ransom of 
the prisoners from the battle of Poictiers, or carrying on a 
regular business correspondence with the Pope, the King, 
and the abbot of Oseney with regard to the establishment 
of his great college. 

New College is rich in relics of Wykeham. His mag- 
nificent pastoral staff, a masterpiece of medieval jewellers’ 
work, is to be seen in the chapel ; his gloves, fragments 
of his mitre, mitre-case, ring and cope-clasp are all care- 
fully preserved ; and in the muniment-room at New are 
still more precious relics, for here are to be seen his deed 
of gift to the college, the Royal Charter of Richard IT, 
granting permission for the foundation and establishment 
of the college, both with magnificent seals ; two papal bulls 
or rescripts, one granting Wykeham permission to purchase 
certain monastic property for the use of his college, 
and the other giving him authority to consecrate thie 
chapel. These two highly interesting documents have 
attached to them, with simple hemp string, the curious 
lead seals or medals used by the Pope, with strange, rude, 
archaic representations of the heads of St. Peter and 
Paul on one side, the reverse bearing the simple in- 
scription : U. R.B. A.N. U.S. P. P. VI. 

Although these precious documents are 500 years old, the 
parchment is as clean. and the inkas black as if they had been 
prepared a year or two back. A door, sheeted with iron. 
and guarded by three great locks, gives access to th 
muniment-room in which these documents are preserved, 
and the room itself is one of the most interesting things 
in Oxford. The Chapel of New, with its fine reredos, and 
still more interesting ante-chapel, glorious with ‘the tints 
of ancient glass and its wealth “of monumental ‘brasses, 
the noble cloisters and lovely garden, are indeed a harvest 
to a quiet eye. 

The fifteenth century added only three existing colleges 
to the University of Oxford—those of Lincoln, All Souls, 
and Magdalen, pronounced ‘‘Maudlin.” ‘The ‘first is a 
small but medieval buiiding ; the second, “All Souls,” 
was erected by Archbishop Chichele as a memorial to 
those who fell in the battle of Agincourt. The chapel 
takes rank amongst the most beautiful in Oxford, the 
reredos being superb. 

Magdalen College is the most ‘ bewitching” col- 
lege in Oxford. The tower is one of the most masterly 
designs produeed in the Middle Ages, and is said to be 
the work of Wolsey. Tradition states that this tower was 
built without mortar ; but to this we make answer in tho 
single word of Mr. Burchel, which so disturbed the equa- 
nimity of the wife of the Vicar of Wakefield, ‘‘ Fudge !” 

The charming entrance court to Magdalen is one of the 
most characteristic ‘‘ bits” of Oxford, and the ‘‘ coigne”’ 
of Magdalen Hall peeping over the walls, and the quaint 
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external pulpits, are intensely picturesque. ‘The chapel, 
with its gray cloisters and state-room hung with ancient 
tapestry, are unique ; while the water walks and deer park 
are amongst those remarkable features which render Ox- 
ford the most beautiful city in England. Fancy an ex- 
tensive deer park in the middle of a town, with the deer 
so tame that they come up to the surrounding windows 
and feed from your hand! A curious custom is in vogue 
at this college, namely, that of singing a hymn at the top 
of the tower at five a.m. on the morning of the first of 
May. 

Fain would I ‘* dawdie ” in ‘‘ Maudlin,” but I must pass 
around with the readers of the Poputar Monraty, and, 
coming to a grand old quadrangle, contemplate Wolsey’s 
great work, ‘‘Christ Church,” never called ‘ Christ 
Church College!” The present building occupies the site 
of the great Abbey of St. Frideswide, which Wolsey ob- 
tained permission to repair in 1524. Of the original 
abbey, the greater portion of the church, the chapel 
house and part of the cloisters still exist. The church 
lacks the dignity of a cathedral, but is, nevertheless, an 
admirable specimen of the Norman. The thought that 
tuggests itself as one enters the great “Tom Quad ” is, 
“what a magnificent thing this would have been if the 
cardinal had lived to complete it.” Henry VITI., with his 
usual generosity, consented to rob the foundation of only 
half of its revenues, for which heroic act of self-denial he 
received the title of ‘‘our most illustrious founder,” 
cheaply earned. The celebrated bell, called ‘ Great 
Tom,” formerly belonging to Oseney Abbey, was recast 
in 1680, under the auspices of Bishop Fell, on whom 
were written the well-known lines: 


“T do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I eannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


*‘ Great Tom,” although one of the largest bells in Eng- 
land, has a most unmusical voice. Another curiosity of 
Christ Church is the immense gridiron, said to date from 
the foundation of the college. What visions of tough 
steaks it conjures up! Happily, it is not in use, and 
breakfast in college does not include a steak done on this 
mammoth broiler. The kitchen was the first portion of 
‘‘Christ’s ” built by Wolsey, and attached to it is the 
buttery-hatch, where everything is given out for the use 
of the students, except what is consumed in the Hall. 

In Mary’s reign two colleges were added, or, rather, re- 
founded, those of Trinity and St. John’s. The Master’s 
Lodge, at Trinity, is a charming example of the old mon- 
astery building. St. John’s is exceedingly rich in curiosi- 
ties and antiquities, possessing the finest collection of 
ancient vestments in England, and several highly inter- 
esting relics of Archbishop Laud. I gazed on his journal, 
the notes of his trial, his Bible (a copy of the Latin 
Vulgate published at Lyons), his skull-cap, walking-cane 
and pastoral staff. There are also a medal and bust of 
Laud, both uninteresting. The library at St. John’s con- 
tains many rare manuscripts, and, what is of far greater 
value, a number of very early printed books, some even 
before the time of Caxton. 

A curious custom is still observed at St. John’s, as 
well as at other colleges. When any under-graduate 
quotes Latin in Hall, or introduces undesirable topics of 
conversation, he is what is called ‘‘ sconced,” that is, he 
is condemned to drink off the contents of a vast flagon of 
beer, in default of which he has to paya money fine. The 
most interesting of these sconce cups—and they are pretty 
numerous—is of solid silver, the handle curiously con- 








trived to form a whistle. There is an inscription outside 
stating the name of the donor, and the date, 1703. Inside 
is an inscription in pure English, recording the momentous 
fact that “J. E. M. floored this pot at one pull, June, 
1868.” 

iverybody has heard of the Bodleian Library, the 
grandest collection of books in merrie England. Everv- 
body has heard of Guy Fawkes. In the Bodleian I was 
permitted to handle the identical lantern used by the 
luckless wretch, or, as the pompous Latin inscription ha 
it, ‘‘ deprehensus Guido Fawkes.” 

Forming the ground-floor of the Bodleian is the Divinity 
School, with its exquisitely vaulted roof. This building 
has somewhat of a checkered story. In the time of 
Henry VIII. it wassold and converted into a pig market. 
In Mary’s reign, Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer were here 
condemned to the stake. Here also Charles I. held his 
Parliaments when driven from London, and his son, 
Charles II., made use of the building for the same pur 
pose when forced to leave the metropolis on account of 
the plague. 

The churches of Oxford are full of interest, especially 
the noble University Church of St. Mary, with its ex- 
quisite spire and curious porch. This porch was erected 
by one of Archbishop Laud’s chaplains, and a terribla 


; mess he got his master into by it; for the crowned statuo 


of the Madonna (vide illustration !) which forms its most 
conspicuous ornament, gave dire and dismal offense to t] 
Puritans, and absolutely formed one of the charges in th: 
indictment against the archbishop. The most luxuriai’ 
Virginian creeper was lovingly embracing, if not concea!- 
ing, this porch on the occasion of my visit. One of tho 
graves in the choir tells a story replete with melancholy 
interest, for beneath the cracked, chipped and battered 
stone lie the mortal remains of the ill-fated Amy Robsart. 
The following inscription records her death, bunt Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel of ‘‘ Kenilworth” is a monument 
that will last with the English language. 


“Drep May %, Aarp 18, 

In a vault of brick 
at the upper end of this Quire was buried 
AMY ROBSART, 
wife of 
Lorp Rosert Duprey, K. G., 
on Sunday, 22d September 
A. D. 1560.” 


T shall now take a brief glance at the life at Oxford. 
People are led to imagine, ‘especially those who attend 
Commemoration, that the students are always lying on 
rugs under the trees in the gardens, or loitering beneat! 
the chestnuts in St. John’s, or going to Neunham or 
Godstow to eat salad and mayonnaise, or dancing at 
Masonic and other halls, or entertaining ‘visitors at break- 
fasts which invade the hour of luncheon, or at dances 
which, as some one said of a tedious preacher, ‘exhaust 
time and encroach on eternity.” This is a sad mistake. 
“Tt is not always May,” and Oxford men have hours of 
work, of strenuous sport, and of uninteresting dreariness, 
when rain and fog cover the place, when the streets are 
yellow mud, when the floor of the tennis-court sweats, and 
when billiards appear to many to be the only rational re- 
creation. Life at Oxford means to a ‘‘ worker” any 
amount of work ; to an ‘‘idler,” a good deal of dolce far 
niente, with a tolerable leaven of industry, for lectures m usé 
be attended, and themes must be studied. 

Perhaps the easiest and simplest way to describe Ox- 
ford life is to be found in the study of various types of 
character. Let us take the freshman from a public 
school, All the mornings of his first term he spends in 
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tionals. The fast fresh- 
man aims at striking 
terror and _ inspiring 
respect. He dresses in 
what the police reports 
eall “the height of 
fashion.”” His cap is 
battered and dissipat- 
ed, or he wears no cap 
at all, and no gown, 
when he can avoid the 
use of that garment. 
His conversation takes 
a sporting turn. He 
plays cards. ,Sometimes 
he persistently abstains 
from chapel, ‘‘ knocks 
in” after twelve, 
“breaks gates ’’—. that 
is, goes out when he 
has been sentenced to 
imprisonment in col- 
lege. He has many in- 
terviews with the proc- 
tor. He brings five 
fox-terriers into col- 
lege. He pours water 
down the chimney of 
the senior dean. Fi- 
nally, he goes to the 
little bowwows, regret- 
ted by none but his 
laundress, whom he has 
neglected to pay up. 

It is rarely the custom of the 
English universities to “haze” or 
“hoax” or play practical jokes on 
freshmen. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge freshmen are, as a rule, 
kindly received, and permitted 
every chance of showing themselves 
at their best. 

After the freshmen’s term the 
character of most undergraduates 
declares itself, and they take their 
place in the natural economy of the 
college. What that place is to be, 
depends almost as much on the 
college as on themselves. In all 
colleges there must be sets, but in 
the larger colleges these sets are 
more or less mutually exclusive. 
Rich men, who hunt several time 
a week, and chiefly devote them- 
selves to other amusements on other 
days, know very little about under- 
graduates who, from ambition, 01 
love of knowledge, or necessity, are 
regular attendants at lectures, take 
copious notes, and go in for Univer 
sity scholarships and prizes. Occa- 
breakiasting with old or new acquaintances. If he be a , sionally a man of immense energy will get five first 
‘**man of hands,” he is at once and eternally deposited in | classes, and yet appear to pass his time with youths as 
a tub-pair, and delivered over to the tender mercies of | splendid and as indolent as the lilies of the field. Occa- 
the college ‘“‘cox.” He soon knows the new world of sionally, too, one of the gorgeous and sportive class will 
college as he knew the old world of school. You find | be smitten by ambition, or a little grain of conscience 
the shy and the fast freshman. The former is distrustful | will make him read; and he will spend his long vaca 
of himself, does not wish to seem “cheeky,” scarcely | tion with robust Scotch students and a tutor in some 
ever speaks, and takes lonely and melancholy constitu- ' untrodden glen of the Highlands. Another set, who mix 
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with reading men, and often work very hard, are boating- 
men. Common tastes aid natural likings and antipa- 
thies, aided by mere accident, tend to constitute sets 
which live very much apart. In small colleges there is 
often, perhaps, more of a true collegiate sentiment, as 
everybody knows everybody, and everybody stands by 
«a/ma mater, 

Reading men are not all alike. They vary much in 
character. We have the hard student, who, after four 
hours of lectures, takes a dreary constitutional walk or 
run, works again before dinner, reads the papers for an 


hour after dinner, and then returns once more to the | 


books for a couple of hours before bedtime. This is 
not a wholesome life for a young man, and “ festina lente,” 
make haste slowly, is much more the form at Oxford than 
this unhealthy cramming. Youth and the opportunities 
of university life keep the majority of student lads from 
the madness of extreme study. They find time to see 
each other, to make friendships, to exchange ideas, to 
talk nonsense, to row, to ride, to play games, to take long 
walks, or to loiter in the gardens and by the river. Are 
not all these diversions really a part of education ? Men 
owe less to their tutors, to lectures, to dictionaries than to 
each other. The rowing- man 
who can do nothing but row, is 
a rara avis. Of course, there 
are men who are always train- 
ing for some ‘event ” or other, 
and who are immense at a 
‘‘Bump Supper,” a relic of 
those tremendous savage rites 
in which all the able-bodied 
warriors of a tribe give them- 
selves up to howling, screaming 
and dancing corrobberies. The 
boating-man proper is often an 
accomplished scholar, whose 
chief amusement is simple, 
manly and inexpensive. 

The musical man has no room 
in his nature for anything but 
music. He scribbles the Jibretti 
of operas in his notebook during 
lecture. He talks about motets 
and instrumentation. He des- 
pises tunes and airs. He gives 
musical parties twice a week, 
and he is harmlessly happy. 

There is another class of men 
to be met with at Oxford, known 
as the ‘‘ All Round Man.” This 
personage wishes to be an Ad- 
mirable Crichton: 
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“A man so various that he seemed 
to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 
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He rows, he runs—the “ three 
mile” is not too long, nor the 
‘‘hundred yards” too short for 
him—he hunts, aud likes to be 
seen in pink; he plays tennis ; 
he is a cricketer ; he reads, and. 
mirabile dictu, competes for the 
prize poem. He is the Pen- 
dennis of the moment; his 
tastes are rather extravagant, 
his success a little more than 
doubtful. 
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There is the shy or ‘‘ smug” man, the “ putt’’ or queer 
fellow, the Oscar Wilde, the evangelical man, who sends 
people tracts, and preaches in cap and gown at the 
Martyrs’ Memorial on Sundays, the ‘‘swell” poet, the 
horsy, the boxy—in a word, there are types ab ovum usque 
ad malum. 

Among the ‘‘ Dons ” or masters, there is the Don sesthe- 
| tic; the Don who is a man of the world ; the Don who 
| dearly loves a lord ; the Don who studies natural science 

and despises literature ; the advanced Don who believes 
| in Mr. Herbert Spencer, e¢ id genus omne. The immense 
majority of Dons consists of men who are doing their duty 
as well as they can, who are working very hard in an im- 
portant profession without notoriety or reward. Shall J 
; forget the charming Don whom I met in Switzerland 
last year, the notches on whose alpenstock bespoke a 
vacation given to hard, hardy, hazardous climbing ; our 
long drink of Dry Monopole at Basle ; our last, or rather 
his last joke in the Latin tongue ? 

The life led by the majority of undergraduates can be 
most easily illustrated by the description of an ordinary 
day at Oxford. It is a place where the days se suivent et 
ne se ressemblent pas. The regularity of the hours for work, 
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for chapel, for closing the college gates, und so on, confine 
life within certain grooves. Of course, if any one thinks 


| 


he can enjoy himself more by dint of breaking all the 
| twelve children, was overwhelmed by an avalanche, and 


rules, it is open to him to make that experiment. Let me 


suppose the case of a young gentleman who is anxious to | 


avoid a slavish regularity. He will not, of course, get up 
when his servant comes in the morning to ask him if he 
breakfasts at home. He will cut chapel. 
quenes, the college messenger will be asked to invite him 
to the Dean. 
as a sequence he will also avoid one of those interviews 


As a conse- 


with the Dean waich can give nothing but pain to a del- 
icate nature. My young friend will therefore steal rap- 
idly across quad to the rooms of the friend with whom he 
breakfasts. If all the company with the exception of 
himself have been at chapel he is safe, but if there are 
other careless brethren, they leap into places of shelter, 
behind curtains and into cupboards, whenever a knock 
comes to the door. To go to lecture after breakfast 
would only be to encounter the messenger. A person of 
free tastes and averse to pedantic discipline will, therefore, 
eo off and play billiards or tennis, or lounge in the 
garden, as taste or opportunity suggests. 

Luncheon is a meal to be enjoyed at college, and then 
the afternoon is before a man. He may ride over to Wood- 
stock or Abingdon, or play cricket, or drive a pony- 
carriage to some place that he wots of, where he can dine ; 
or he may return to town, dine out of college or at a 
tavern, and.pass his evening among the pleasures suited to 
his youth and age. As the college gates close at mid- 
night, he will not break the rest of the porter by “ knock- 


: ° ° | 
Now. if he can avoid the college messenger, | 





ing in,” but will introduce himself into college by some | 


unguarded window or friendly gap between railings. His 


next move will be to collect seven other devils worse than | 
himself, and organize athletic sports on the grass in the | 


Don's quadrangle. If he ends with a bonfire, or a pyro- 
technic exhibition, or fires Roman candles at the windows 
of an unpopular man, he will have enjoyed a day boom- 
ing with delirious excitement. 
sort of day that no man may repeat too frequently. The 
Dean, the tutors, the proctors, at last pursue and capture 
the youth who has been fast in vain; a Common Room 
Meeting is held upon him, and he is invited to continue 
his studies in the quiet air of the country, and among the 
refined associations of his home. 

Now, a regular Oxford day is precisely the reverse of 
that which Mr. Andrew Lang so vividly and so amus- 
ingly describes. The student goes to chapel ; he attends 
three or four lectures ; he amuses himself till dinner-timd; 
he dines in hall ; goes to a quiet ‘“‘ wine”; he reads for a 
couple of hours, and probably retires to bed when a hun- 
dred clocks are booming the witching hour. 

[ defy any maa, after visiting Oxford, to leave it with- 
out sighing. Would that I had been an alumnus of 
Oxford ! 


AVALANCHES. 
AVALANCHES play strange pranks sometimes. in 1806, 


an avalanche at Calancathal, in the Grisons, carried a wood 
bodily from one side of the valley to the other, and left it 
standing there ; a pine-tree was planted on the roof of the 
parsonage ; and the villagers were provided with fire- 
wood for many a year without having been put to the 
irouble of fetching it. 

In 1824, fifty-two sledges, while journeying through the 
Scarletta Pass to Davos, were buried under a schneeschild, 
and the wind of it sent the drivers and passengers spin- 
ning through the air as if they had been shot from a 


But this is precisely the | 





} colra 





mortar. The snow being fortunately loose and powdery, 
and the alighting soft, nobody was much hurt. 
In March, 1824, a house in Aloerthal, in which were 


turned over on its side. When the parents, who were 
absent at the time, returned, and dug down to the door, 
they found the dozen quite complete, and all alive ! 
The house, it is scarcely necessary to say, was a wooden 
chiilet. 

In 1869, Biel, a village in the Valais, was struck by an 
avalanche, which cost twenty-seven of its inhabitants their 
lives. An entire family, consisting of man and wife and 
their four children, were hurled, with their beds, out into 
the street. The parents were killed, and the children 
saved alive. From another house a three-year-old child 
was thrown in like manner, without sustaining the slight- 
est harm. This child, now a man—Peter Ruppen by 
name—is at present head-forester of the Commune of 
Saas. 

Cattle-drovers in their journeys over the Alps often fall 
At certain times of the year 
they literally carry their lives in their hands. A volume 
might be filled with a history of their adventures. When 
the weather is threatening they take with them spades to 
dig their cattle out of snowdrifts, and, in case of need, to 
dig out each other. In the Winter of 1880 I traveled 
from Airolo to Locarno with an Italian drover, who gave 
me a graphic description of the way in which, a few weeks 
before, he had lost half a drove of oxen by an avalanche 
in the Val de Tremola. This man spent all his working 
life on the St. Gothard road. No sooner had he driven 
one lot of oxen from Lombardy to Zurich, than he re- 
turned by diligence and rail to Turin for another lot. 
The journey occupied a fortnight, and he was on the move 
all the year round. In Summer he traveled by night, in 
Winter by day. The man led a wild, free life, and was 
the very picture of health ; but he looked forward with 
great satisfaction to the time when the completion of the 
St. Gothard Railway should enable him to ride through, 
instead of over, the mountain—a satisfaction in which, if 
the question could have been put to them, his cattle would 
doubtless have participated, 

Many instances of the deadly perils that beset Winter 
wanderers on the Alps are on record. In March, 1596, 
three drovers and forty-five horses were killed by a single 
avalanche in the Septimer Pass. In the same year a like 
fate befell seven men and 210 horses on the Umbrail, a 
place where, both before and since, many lives of men 


victims to avalanches. 


and beasts have been sacrificed in the same way. The 
French troops, in their passage of the Alps in 1800, suf- 
Macdonald, who led his 
division over the Splugen, lost whole columns. 


fered much from avalanches. 


A drummer, thrown by the wind of a Slaublawine down 
a precipice, alighted on soft snow, and was unhurt. His 
les heard his cries for help ; but the precipice wis 

» deep that they could do nothing for him, and the poo: 
wretch perished miserably of hunger and cold. In No 
1478, 10,000 Swiss marched over the Helvetic 
Alps to take part in the 


vember, 
campaign that ended in the 
crowning victory” of Giornico. The advance guard of 
this force, as it crossed the St. Gothard Pass, lost sixty 
men by an avalanche. ‘I'wenty-one years thereafter a 
destroyed by a similar 
catastrophe as they crossed the St. Bernard into Italy. 


hundred French soldiers were 


But all these stories pale into insignificence before the 
losses and sufferings sustained by the army of Suvaroy in 
its retreat from Elm into the valley of the Vorder Rhein, 
in October, 1799. It mustered about 20,000 men, already 
exhausted by marching, badly clad, ill shod, and insuf- 
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ficiently supplied with food. The way was hard from the 
first, and the further they advanced the greater became 
the difficulties. The snow was so soft that the men sank 
up to their hips. The strongest of them could march 
ouly a few miles a day. They lost their way among the 
clouds and mists that often, in early Winter, fill the 
valleys of the Alps with darkness and gloom. Some were 
pushed over precipices by the pressure of their comrades 
behind them ; cold, hunger and fatigue killed hundreds. 
Terrible storms beset these unfortunates, and while they 
were blinded with snow, and driven frantic by the frozen 
particles blown about by the tempest, roeks rolled from 
the heights above and crushed them to death. The march 
of so many men loosened the snow, and avalanche after 
avalanche flung them by the score jinto untimely graves. 
The descent into Graubiinden was, if possible, still more 
disastrous ; whole companies slipped together into the 
yawning abysses ; 300 mules with their drivers were buried 
under one avalanche ; and of the 20,000 men who set out 
from Elim, 3,000 perished on the way. 


A FASHIONABLE DATRYMAID’S 
DISASTER. 

Amone the brilliant coterie of beauties that surrounded 
the Prince of Wales at Brighton in the early part of the 
present century was Lady Haggerstone, whose charms 
had at first sight attracted the admiration of the amorous 
Florizel. 
which his Royal Highness was disposed to grant to all 
pretty women, her ladyship was ambitious to completely 
captivate the heart of her heir-apparent. Accordingly a 
file champétre was announced to come off at her pretty 


villa near the Spa, and her ladyship was determined to | and fruit, and to those who are fond of riding, every 


charm the Prince by assuming a rustic dress that would 
have satisfied the taste of a Wattean. 

At her residence she had a miniature farmyard, and 
three pretty little Alderneys. When the Prince with his 
friends and attendants had arrived, the fair hostess came 
forward from a side wicket, dressed as a milkmaid, for the 
purpose of making a syllabub for the Prince. She had a 
silver pail in one hand and an ornamental stool in the 
other. Thus equipped she tripped along, with ribbons 
flying from her dainty little milking-hat, that hung on one 
side of her graceful head, and the smallest little apron 
tied below her laced stomacher, till she came opposite his 
Royal Highness, to whom she dropped a carefully studied, 
bewitching, rustic courtesy. Then passing lightly over the 
beautifully-plaited straw, her tucked-up gown showing 
her neat ankle as well as her colored stockings, she placed 
her stool and pail conveniently for use. Leaning against 
the flank of one of the crossest-looking of the Alderneys, 
she was about to begin her pretty task ; but, not relish- 
ing this new and strange companion, the animal at once 
commenced kicking out, upsetting stool, pail and milk- 
maid, and then trotting coolly away. Lady Haggerstono 
rose, covered with confusion, and beat a hasty retreat 
into her little dairy, whence she did not emerge again that 


day. 


Vinuarmy that is vigilant will be an overmatch for 
virtue, if she slumber on her post ; and hence it is that a 
bad cause has often triumphed over a good one ; for the 
partisans of the former, knowin; that their cause will do 
nothing for them, have done everything for their cause ; 
whereas, the friends of the latter are too apt to expect 
everything from their cause. and to do nothing for them- 
selves. 








DOMESTIC LIFE ON A NATAL FARM. 
By A LATE REsIDENT. 

Tuoveu Natal has been so much heard of lately, on ac- 
count of the Zulu and Transvaal wars having taken place 
on its borders, very little seems to be known about the 
every-day life of the colonists, and it would greatly sur- 
prise many English ladies if they had to experience some 
of the hardships and inconveniences of their country wo- 
men on the up-country farms out there. 

The difficulty and expense of traveling and getting goods 
through the country cannot readily be imagined, the only 
means of transport beyond Maritzburg being the bullock- 
wagon, which jolts along the fearfully rough roads at the 
averate rate of a dozen miles aday. The post-cart, drawn 
by four or more horses, goes to the principal towns once 
or twice a week, and can accommodate a few passengers 
with a very limited amount of luggage ; this is a quicker 
means of traveling than by wagon, but the shaking and 
jolting, is even more terrible, the driver having continu- 
ally to warn the passengers to hold on, to prevent their 
being thrown out. 

Houses in Natal, especially those on the farms up- 
country, have not been built with any idea either of com- 
fort or beauty, the early Dutch settlers evidently consid- 
ering they answered every reasonable requirement if they 
afforded any degree of shelter. 

The English colonists who have since occupied them 


: | have made many improvements, but as building is expens- 
But not content with the general admiration | 


ive— much of the material haying to be imported—and 
there being great difficulty in getting skilled white labor, 
the houses remain in an uncomfortable state. 

Of course the colony has advantages to counteract 


these discomforts—a bright climate, quantities of flowers 


facility for doing so, although riding in the colony is more 
difficult and dangerous than in England, on account of the 
bad roads and the numerous ant-bear holes concealed by 
the long, coarse grass on the Veldt. 

The trees and flowers are of great beauty and rapid 
growth ; the Australian willow, the weeping willow, blue 
and black acacia, or wattle, blue and red gum-trees ; the 
oleander, considered by the Dutch to be unlucky on ac- 
count of its poisonous properties ; the loquat, syringa, 
banana ; the omber, or shadow-tree ; the orange-tree, one 
kind bearing a small fruit called the naautch, resembling 
the Tangerian orange; the lemon, peach, and apricot, 
besides the usual ornamental and fruit-trees one is accus- 
tomed to see in England. The holy thorn grows in great 
profusion, bearing a beautiful, bright crimson flower ; 
roses, geraniums, verbena, and a variety of begonias come 
to zreat perfection. Growing wild on the Veldt are the 
Arum and other bulb- flowers, and near the 
‘ or streams, huge tree-ferns, and a variety of 
mosses and ferns. 


lilies 
‘spruits,” 


The mistress of a farm has to lead a very busy life, and 
unless she can cook, iron, manage poultry, make butter, 
and is a good needlewoman withal, she will find herself 
rather a useless member of society ; for though the Caffres, 
if kindly treated, make willing and cheerful servants, they 
are not remarkable for intelligence, and can only do the 
very roughest household work. 

The lady at whose farm I visited had only lived in the 
colony two years, and when I considered how far from 
practical her life had been before she left England, it was 
It was 
linen after 1t had been 


surprising to find her such a clever manager. 
amusing to watch her fold the 


| washed by the Caffre in the nearest stream, pile one gar- 


' 
‘ 


went above another, fold all in a cloth, and then instruct 
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transport so slow, that in the 
summer-time dairy and gar- 
den produce is often worth- 
less by the time it reaches the 
salesroom. 

The insects are a never-end- 
ing source of annoyance to 
housekeepers, and require an 
amount of patience and in- 
dustry unknown to us to keep 
them down; fleas and white 
ants abound ; and if the house 
be situated near water, mus- 
quitoes are numerous. Snakes 
are occasionally found indoors, 
and it is as well to take a care- 
ful survey of one’s bedroom 
before retiring for the night. 

On returning home, the 
comforts and luxuries with 
which we are surrounded 
strike us more forcibly than 
ever, and we feel that this 
is indeed a favored land. 
Would that many of us were 
more grateful than we are. 





































THERE is this difference be- 
twgen happiness and wisdom : 
he that thinks himself the 
happiest man really is so; 
but he that thinks himself the 
wisest is generally the greatest 
fool, 


OXFORD. BISHOP KING'S HOUSE.—-SEE PAGE 406, 


the Caffre boy to jump upon the bundle for a few minutes 
an occupation he seemed greatly to enjoy ; this process 
was a capital substitute for mangling. 

Bread-making is often a trial to new-comers. In the 
first place, the yeast must be made at home, and the sud- 
den changes of temperature affect the rising of the dough 
so much that it is no uncommon thing to have to cover 
it with blankets, or feather pillows, and even then the 
baking is not always a success. 

After the conveniences of our kitchen-ranges, the stoves, 
with often a limited supply of fuel, make cooking a very 
difficult task. Fire-wood is scarce in many parts of the 
country, and coal too expensive for general use. On one 
occasion we had a small supply of coal brought us by 
wagon, at the cost of one dollar per cwt. 

There can be little interest or pleasure for the farmer’s 
wife in butter-making or in the dairy department here, the 
farms being so far from a market, and the means of VIEWS NEAR OXFORD. 
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—“THE GIRL LOOKED UP, SHE SAW IT CLOSE UPON HER. SHE COULD NOT STIR. ‘ HENRI!’ 
DEATH TOUCHED HER, AND SHE KNEW NO MORE,”— SEE NEXT PAGE, 
. XVI., No. 4—27. 
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THE VIOLET’S GRAVE. 


THE woodland! And a golden wedge 
Of sunshine slipping through! 
And there, beside a bit of hedge, 
A violet s0 blue! 


So tender was its beauty, and 
Bo douce and sweet its air, 

I stooped, and yet withheld my hand— 
Would pluck, and yet would spare. 


Now, which were best ?—for Spring will pass 
And vernal beauty fly— 

On maiden’s breast or in the grass, 
Where would you choose to die ? 





PRIMULA! 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 


Carter I. 

‘* JEUNESSE ! jeunesse !” sang clear the sweet girl-voice. 

It was a bright, still afternoon of a late November day. 
Its yellow sunshine gilded the clusters of pale, dead leaves 
clinging to the poplars, underneath whose rising branches 
this meek seeress walked. The four gray walls and the 
one square tower of old Norman demesne, on a wooded 
height, overlook a valley peaceful as Arcadia, where clus- 
ters of white sheep dot the tranquil landscape prettily. 

The maiden, with the sunbright hair and rose-sweet 
face, might well sing of youth and its beautiful time ; but 
all that there was of spring-time freshness in all that fair 
landscape, excepting her, had perhaps been borne away 
by the narrow stream that, like a figure of time, swept 
down its pebbled bed, vanishing in the gloom of woods 
beyond. 

“Primula !” a mild voice called. ‘‘Primula—are you 
there ?” 

‘* Here, mamma !” 

The girl turned, and, with an affectionate gesture, 
linked her arm in that of a fair-faced, middle-aged woman, 
who in turn smiled affectionate reproof on the maiden 
with that sweet, wild-flower name—Primula ! 

“Have you come to join me in my evening walk, 
mamma ?” 

“I don’t know. It is late for you to be out, my dar- 
ling. The air is getting too chilly.” 

“Oh, no, mamma! See, the sun is not yet fairly set- 
ting. How it touches all things here with its rose-pink 
light. Me, too, mamma—is it not making me look all of 
the prettiest rose-color—making me fit to bear my name ? 
Oh, mamma! I am so glad you gave me that sweet, 
English, wildflower name—Primula—Primula !” she sang 
under her breath, with just a faint suggestion of tears in 
the voice that touched the ear so softly. 

The elder woman smiled. 

“You strange child! to go into raptures over a name. 
Well! Iam glad you like it; it makes me think of my 
own youth, when I, too, was a girl—an English girl, 
liking nothing half so well, on a day like this, as a ride 
across country after the hounds, with the November mist 
drifting in my face |” 

“Mamma !” exclaimed the girl, abruptly, speaking in 
rather a shrill voice, and turning her own face away— 
‘Mamma, when did you last hear from our English 
friends ?” 

“Surely, child, this morning! What a question, when 
you handed me the letter yourself!” was the surprised 
answer. 

“Yes, surely. I had forgotten. I mean—I must have 





—but what news was in it?’ stammered Primula, with 
the reddest cheeks. ‘‘ Is he—are they well ?” 

“They ?” the mother repeated, inquiringly. ‘‘ Doug- 
lass MacLean, who wrote the letter, was well, and he is 
coming to Normandy soon.” 

“Oh, mamma !” the girl shrank away from her mother, 
as if frightened at the announcement. ‘‘ Oh, mamma, not 
here— surely not here, at La Bercean!” Then meeting 
her mother’s wondering eyes, she tried to control herself, 
but her hands, clasping her shawl], were shaking. ‘‘ Will 
he come alone, mamma ?—but, of course, he will not. He 
will bring his wife with him—will he not ?” She spoke 
faintly. 

‘* His wife?” The surprise in the mother’s voice was 
even more emphasized now than before. ‘‘ Whose wife, 
my darling, and of whom are you speaking? Douglass 
MacLean is not married, unless since he wrote to me, 
which is not probable.” 

“‘But, mamma, mamma!” cried the pale Primula, ‘‘ we 
heard of it—it was in the journals—and there were 
cards.” 

‘“Why, child, that was a cousin of our Douglass ; he 
married an English banker’s daughter ; and when——” 

“Oh, why did I not know it ?—why was I so de- 
ceived ?”—the girl began to cry in surprised grief—then 
she checked herself suddenly ; her face was now as white 
as the downy border of the pink silk hood covering her 
golden head. 

** My child,” answered the unconscious mother, ‘‘ there 
was nothing to hinder you from knowing all about it, if 
you had asked a question, or had even read the letters.” 

The girl was silent. Was it not true what her mother 
was saying ? 

‘‘T remember we used to say it would be a fine thing 
fer Douglass to marry a fortune. He was in debt, poor 
fellow, and was forced to live abroad. But now Hugh is 
dead, and Douglass inherits everything.” 

She stopped suddenly, and put up her glass. 

‘‘Has not some one come? They are certainly taking 
horses to the stables. Do you not hear voices, my dear ? 
Ah, here comes Jacques. Well, Jacques, what is it ?” 

They gray-headed old servant in livery made an elabo- 
rate and respectful bow. 

‘‘Here is a note from Monsieur de Marsac. There is an 
arrival—if Madame le Comtesse will come in.” 

The lady took the letter, addressed simply to ‘‘ Madame 
de Livry.” 

‘* Ah, perhaps Henri finds he cannot come this evening. 
I will go in and see.” 

‘‘But Madame la Comtesse——” began Jacques ; but 
his mistress, not heeding him, walked quickly away, call- 
ing carelessly back over his shoulder : 

‘*You had better come in soon, too, Primula. It is 
getting late, and will be chilly. And it is time to dress 
for dinner.” 

** Yes, mamma, I will come; do not wait for me. I 
like the air”—her words had the echo of dropping tears 
in them. 

She stood silent after her mother had left her. This 
pretty, Norman-born girl, who had the sweetest English 
name, like a blossom out of English hedgerows, to leave 
a sweetness all her life on the lips of those who called 
her. 

Her pretty head drooped low down; her cold hands 
clinched the fringe of her dropping shawl. Her eyes were 
turned to the dim landscape stretched before her—the low, 
brown-wooded hills—the pale meaddws, in Summer 
dotted with blue Marguerites, but bleak and rifled now. 
She looked on these, and yet she saw them not. 
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Not here was she now, but in a garden far off, where 
English oaks grew, where the hedgerows were dotted with 
pale-white blossoms, where the hawthorn flowers smelled 
sweet, and the air in tender warmth enshrouded her, was 
not bright, but softly gray, even at noon. And then and 
there, like the song of morning robins breaking through 
dewy hedgerows, dripping their blossomed sweetness at 
her feet, a voice called aloud, coming ever nearer and 
nearer through the grassy lane : 

‘Primula—my Primula ! my pretty blossom, Primula !” 

Was ever song so sweet as that song in youth’s tender 
time ? The great tears rose and fell. It was all over now. 
She had been hasty to believe ill. She had promised her- 
self to another, and then—was it a continuation of her 
dream ? Was she indeed living the old life over in those 
far English meadows ? or was it here, in her French home, 
that a step was heard behind her, coming nearer down 
the walk, and then a voice—the dearest voice of old, but 
grown fuller and richer, singing gravely, as she had heard 
it many times of late in dreams : 

“Primula !”—softly at first, and then more loudly and 
sternly—‘‘ Primula !” 

She turned and faced the speaker. For a moment— 
looking into the blue eyes, into the bearded face, changed, 
grown older, manlier—the young creature found herself 
unable to speak, Then, with a viclent effort at self-com- 
mand, she held out her hand. 

‘‘Douglass, I am glad to see you. It is kind of you to 
come.” 

She stopped, The young man was looking at the hand 
she held out for him to take. A costly ring, a slender gold 
hoop, weighted with diamonds, sparkled on one finger. 
He held his own hand back. 

‘‘Yes,” he answered, ‘‘you are pleased to see me, no 
doubt. You are truthful in that. Shall I eongratulate 
you ?” 

‘“‘ Douglass, I did not know.” 

‘‘Oh, no! of course not. And not knowing, it was only 
natural that you should believe the worst of me. It was 
the easiest, most womanly thing for you to do. I con- 
gratulate you,” he added, politely. ‘‘I hope you will be 
very happy with the husband of your choice.” 

‘“My parents wished it,” said the meek victim—‘‘ they 
urged it. What couldI say ? It was all that seemed left 
for me to do ?” 

‘‘Oh, certainly. The old story. Parental authority. 
Perhaps I ought to commiserate instead of congratulat- 
ing you.” 

She buried her face in her hands. She did not look up. 
Great sobs shook her slender figure. The tears that 
trickled through her fingers made other diamonds, of a 
sadder, perhaps costlier, lustre, than those which bound 
her to a bridal vow. 

‘“‘ And now,” Douglass MacLean went on, speaking in a 
merciless calm, ‘‘ since you find out that I am not the one 
who is false, and since it is so easy for you to change, why 
not come back to me? Why not give back Henri de 
Marsac his promise ?, You have only to say you were mis- 
taken—that you did not know just how things were. It 
is easy enough.” 

‘Oh, for shame—for shame !” 

The young girt had listened, stupefied at first, but now 
the blood rushed back through her veins in a fierce, 
indignant torrent ; she threw her hood back from her tear- 
wet face ; her eyes flashed resentful fire. 

‘“‘For shame to speak to me like that !” she cried. ‘I 
have not deserved it. It is not my old friend Douglass 
speaks to me now,” she went on, all other things forgot- 
ten in the resentful emotion that filled her girlish heart. 








‘Oh, no! He, at least, was generous in the eld times 
when I knew him, and, for the sake of the unfortunate love 
I bear him, he would forgive me now, and bid me make the 
best of my sad fate.” 

She stopped suddenly, shame-stricken. What was this 
she had said ? What confession had she made ?” 

She hid her face once more. She would have fled 
without another word, so abased and self-convicted she 
felt, but strong arms were round her now, and on the 
Summer brightness of her golden hair she felt her lover’s 
passionate kisses once more. 

‘You did not mean it ?’’ she sobbed. 
did not mean it ?” 

‘‘Hush !” he answered, gravely, frightened at her ex- 
citement. ‘I was brutal, wicked, but I was made so by 
the prospect of losing you. Be quiet, and forgive me.” 

She looked brightly up. The smiles now dimpling her 
pretty, wildwood-blossom face made a beauty of her tears 
that no morning-lily dew could match. 

‘‘There, it is over now, is it not ?”—he held her hands. 
‘Tell me if you have forgiven me. I wish to be quite sure 
before I say what lies so heavily on my heart.” 

The young girl smiled, half sadly. 

‘Tt is the old times over again. You to offend—me to 
forgive. Yes, I forgive you, Douglass. What else could 
I do?” 

‘‘And so you are mine, Primula, by virtue of those old, 
sweet times when we kissed and made up among the haw- 
thorn blossoms. You belong to me alone. I have the 
only, the first and inalienable, right to your love. It was 
given to mein youryouth. Is it not so, Primula? Tell 
me that.” 

Primula’s face fell. The happy light died in her wide, 
soft eyes. 

“Can I say that, Douglass ? Oh, how can I say it now, 
even if it were so ?” 

‘How can you sayit? Listen. My life will be nothing 
without your love. I will make nothing of it without 
you. Iswearit. With you remains now the making or 
the marring of it.” 

‘‘ With me—with me, do you say ? Then be sure I will 
not mar it. For, oh, Douglass! what does anything 
matter—love, or even life—if we fail in duty? For me,” 
went on this meek Juliet, so faded in the sweet spring- 
time of her life, to love one man, and doomed to wed an- 
other—‘‘ for me, I will keep my word now. I will do what 
is my plainest duty, and You will help me, I know, else 
you are not the old Douglass that I loved—the Douglass 
who never yet failed me in the hour of need.” 

‘*No, by heaven!” cried the young man, flinging her 
hands away, and beginning to pace up and down the walk. 
‘No; you are right there! It is not fhe old-time Doug- 
lass who speaks to you now. It is another man, or rather, 
that other one grown into something stronger, manlier, 
more passionate a thousandfold, Listen!”’—he drew 
nearer, not touching her, but looking down into her face. 
“What I said stands sure. With you rests the making or 
marring of all my future life. There is but one word now. 
I go to-night toward Rouen. I shall not rest here. If 
you go with me, meet me down yonder at the bridge be- 
yond the park grounds. To-morrow morning you shall 
be my wife.’ 

He had intended taking her by surprise. All the worse 
for her that there was so little time to think. And even 
if she could have spoken now, whose step was that on the 
walk behind them ? 

It was only Jacques—but it was enough. 

‘‘Monsier MacLean, Madame de Livry desires that you 
will conduct Mademoiselle Preemulee to the house. 


“Tell me you 
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PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO,— PUEBLO INDIAN VILLAGE 
OF SAN FELIPE.—SEE PAGE 422. 


Monsieur de Marsac is expected to dinner, and it is already 
quite late. Madame is desolated that mademoiselle will 
get the chill from the meest in the air.” 

Primula pulled her hood over her face. 

“‘Oh, Jacques! I did not realize how late it was get- 
ting. Please take Captain MacLean to mamma, and say 
that I have a headache, but will be down as soon as 
possible. I shall go to my rooms at once by the other 
door.” She fled away. 


CHAPTER II. 





Wuewn Primula entered the brilliantly lighted parlor, 


her mother looked at her curiously. 

‘“* Jacques told me you had a headache. You are look- 
ing pale.” 

The mother drew the daughter toward her, and pressed 
a kiss on the white forehead, where a flower nestled in the 
sunny curls, 

‘*Primroses !”’ she exclaimed, and she touched a little 
cluster, carelessly pinned in the lace at the girl’s bosom. 
“Ah, you are doing honor to Douglass, I see !”’ 

Primula smiled wanly. 

‘*Marie brought them from the conservatory. I did 
not notice ; they are the first that have blossomed, Jacques 
told her.” 

‘* We have a romantic affection for the primroses,” said 
the mother, turning to their visitor. ‘‘ Me they remind 
always of my youth and girlhood in MacLean Park. [ 
hope nothing is changed there !” 

The young man shook his head. 

‘** Nothing and no one change in Eng.anu, ne answered, 
slowly. ‘It isin France that people and things change 


very easily. With us the same flowers blossom every 
year. Only ”’—he went on smiling, and keeping his face 
studiously turned to the countess. ‘I think that Prim- 
ula, when she ran over the greensward at the park, must 
have sown flowers in her footsteps, for there are portions 
of the place that seem tapestried with blossoms.” 

‘Ah !” said madame, a little puzzled by his serious 
manner, “Tam glad that Primula has those happy days 
to think of now.” 

“Yes,” said Douglass, quietly. ‘We were happy then 
primroses in each other’s faces as a pledge of renewed love."’ 

“‘Ah !” said the mother, hastily, ‘‘ you \were children 
then—happy, foolish children. But time changes all that 
for us !” 

‘Yes !” in a seemingly musing tone. ‘‘ Time makes all 
things different. The old days are dead!” Then in a 
lower voice. ‘‘ The old love is dead, too !” 

Primula stood up, pale as death. What passion was it 
now possessed the girl ? What madness had seized her : 

She held the little cluster of pale primroses to her lips 
a moment; then with a quick, passionate gesture, sh: 
threw the flowers into Douglass’s face ; then with a littl 
frightened cry she turned and would have fled away out 
of the room. 

** Primula !” 

No softness now in the sweet mother voice. 

Madame de Livry rose sternly to her feet; but th: 
young man did not move. He simply raised one hand 
and held the flowers to his heart where they struck him a: 
they fell. He could afford to be silent. 

He was very sure, now. 

‘*Monsieur de Marsac ! 


” 


announced Jacques at the 
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door. Then, in a loud voice : 
‘* Madame est servis ?” 

The dinner dragged rather 
drearily that evening at Ma- 
dame de Livry’s table. 

Henri de Marsac, a dark, 
grave man, of more than 
middle age, cast one or two 
inquiring glances at the girl 
who was his promised wife, 
sitting opposite him now, 
so white and still. 

Meanwhile the night grew 
warm and hushed in its op- 
pressive languor. Steadily 
the mercury mounted in the 
glass old Jacques kept hang- 
ing on his wall. <A weight 
was on the air. Jacques 
drew the blind up from the 
upper part of the great bow- 
window filled with flowers. 

A dim, red moon looked 
in on them out of a mist- 
covered sky. 

Douglass looked up at 
this crimson moon resting 
her cheek on a bank of 
muddy mist, and so peering 
in, glowering like an angry 
face at the group seated 
there. 

‘“‘A warm night,” he re- 
marked, carelessly, but an 
uncanny moon to light the 
traveler through your lonely 
‘nook-full Normandy.’ ” 
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THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO.— PUEBLO WOMAN 


CARRYING WATER.— SEE PAGE 422. 


“‘T hope it is not of, your own travels you are thinking 
to-night,” said Monsieur de Marsac ; ‘‘I hope you like 
rough Normandy well enough to desire making a lengthy 


visit.” 


‘*Ah, desire, yes!” answered Douglass. 


‘“‘T like the 


country about here ”—he glanced at Primula—‘ but I 
have made arrangements that oblige me to take advantage 


PUEBLO INDIAN GIRL. 





of this pleasant 
night. It will 
depend on 
other events 
whether I re- 
turn or not.” 
De Marsac 
imagined he 
saw a relieved 
lvok on their 
hostess’s face 
as Douglass 
spoke. He was 
puzzled. What 
had come be- 
tween the lady 
and this hand- 
some young 
relative of 
whom she had 
many times 
spoken in elo- 
quent praise ? 
‘ets your 
route lay by 


passion—the 
pity! Was 
there some- 
thing here he 
did not know 
of — something 
that had been 
hidden from 
him? His own 
heart felt a 
strange sadness 

When they 
left the table 
Henri went up 
to Primula 
standing in 
the open glass 
window of the 
salon. 

“You are 
looking ill,” 
he said, anxi- 
ously ; ‘‘can I 
do anything for 
you ?” 












mine I should be glad of 
your company,” he began, 
courteously, again. ‘I, too, 
have a ride in the night be- 
fore me.” 

‘*Must you go, Henri ?” 
asked Madame de Livry. 
“Is it really urgent you 
should ?” 

“Unfortunately, really 
urgent. The weather has 
been changing steadily since 
the frosts, and the engineer 
tells me there is danger to 
be apprehended at the mills 
if the water rises. I think 
most of my poor work- 
people. The dull times 
since the war have so 
affected them, and they need 
all I can do for them. If the 
mills fail, they will suffer 
most of all.” 

A feeling of remorseful 
tenderness smote Primula’s 
tender heart as she listened. 

‘‘He is always kind—al- 
ways thoughtful of others,” 
she said to herself, looking 
at Henri, with her soft, sweet 
eyes. But Douglass’s lip 
curled while Monsieur de 
Marsac was thus gravely 
expressing what were evi- 
dently his best thoughts.” 

‘*Mills,” “working peo- 
ple,” “hard times” and 


‘sobriety ”—was this what she had bound herself to in 
her bright, young, lovely girlhood ?—was this the talk she 
was to listen to day after day, weeks and months, as the 
swift years rolled round, if she married de Marsac ? Why, 
yes, if she married De Marsac ! ; 
Henri saw that look in the eyes of the young captain 
when he looked at Primula. 


What did it mean! The 
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‘*No—yes! Iam faint! But it is only the close air,” 
she added, smiling rather feebly. ‘‘ I think I will go out 
on the terrace if you will bring me a shawl ?” 

What feeling was it made the girl ask this last service at 
his hands—this last act whereby he showed how great his 
real solicitude for her comfort was? Did she feel that 
she should miss it henceforth all her life—the tender care, 
the ready devotion, the work of hands and feet always 
proud to do her bidding? Alas, poor Primula ! 

Henri brought a mantle and wrapped it carefully about 
her. 

‘I will come and say good-night when I have spoken 
to your mother,” he said, wistfully. 

The girl nodded and stepped out on the terrace. Her 
heart and eyes were full. She was bewildered—fright- 
ened. The hardest of all fates was upon her—to choose, 
to take one and leave the other behind, while—this was 
what made the pain—he who was left behind would feel 
all his life the mortal cruelty of the blow. 

She shivered and looked up at the sky. 
mist and moon were there. 

‘Can I ?” she thought—“ can I ?” 

Henri came down the walk to meet her. 

** Good-night,” he said, kindly, but his voice was grave ; 
**T hope you will be better to-morrow.”’ 

To-morrow! His words smote her. 
put her hand in his silently. 

“Your mother has asked me to come again to- 
morrow,” he continued, still gravely. ‘‘ Perhaps—per- 
haps you 

‘You must come,” 
be lonely.” 

She stopped. Glancing up at the old gray house and 
lonely tower, she seemed for a moment to have seen her- 
self passing out of the great door, a flying, lonely figure, 
and, as she went from every window, from every entrance, 
great and small, a white shape issued, flying out into the 
solitary night. 

Hope, duty, joy, honorand pride—out of that desolated 
house they all fled with her, a weeping crowd—passing 
away for ever with her into the waiting darkness. 

She cried out in her despair. 

She heard the tread of the horses’ feet as her lover 
passed over the bridge at the border of the grounds, and, 
with a cry, she fled after him. 

But when she reached the stream he was already far up 
the hill on the other side. 

She stood on the bridge, and leaned over the slight rail- 
jpg. Was it her fancy that the water was swollen and 
turgid ? 

The old oak-tree, in whose hollow heart many a flying 
Huguenot had found refuge in the old days, a hundred 
years ago, when fire and sword desolated France, thrust 
out its one huge arm across the bridge, weighted with 
mistletoe. Was it her fancy here, too, that this oak 
bough bent lower, hung more heavily than usual ? 

A mass of melted snow, dead ‘eaves and broken twigs 
slid down the steep hill-side, and struck the oak-tree with 
a dull, shuddering sound. 

What was it ailed old Mother Nature, putting her in 
such throes of mortal agony ? 

De Marsac rode on up the hill-side with a heavy feeling 
of doubt at his heart. Once he had thought he heard a 
voice ery, piercingly : 

* Henri !” 

The weighted oak-limb over Primula’s head gave a 
sudden twist and a straining cry; there was a shudder 
through all the warm air; then all was silent again. 

But what was that above her, ascending? The girl 


The lowering 


She could only 





she interrupted, faintly. 


“Tt will | 


——— 


looked up. She saw it close upon her. She could uot 
stir. 

**Henri !” 

Then the dark death touched her, and she knew no 
more. 

The next day Henri was shown into the room where 
she lay, primroses all about her, primroses in her hauds, 
in her bosom, in her golden hair. 

‘** Dead—dead !” 


** No—chosen !” 





THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NE\W 
MEXICO. 


More than three centuries and a half ago a party of 
haggard, spectral white men, gaunt with hunger, extenu- 
ated by hardships, more savage than the very savages 
around them, reached the valley of the Rio Grande, and 
gazed in wonder at castellated towns that crowned, like 
feudal holds, the summits of rocky hills. Had they at 
last reached the abode of civilized man? The leader, in 
whom religious feeling had kindled such enthusiasm that 
| he believed miraculous powers imparted to him, gave to 
| his countrymen, whom he at last reached, the first tidings 
of a race far inland, superior to the wild Indians, living in 
towns of stone or sunburnt brick, tillers of the soil, who 
spun and wove the clothing they wore. Guided by a 
negro, one of the survivors of the party, the friar Mark, 
from sunny Nice, pushed on till he beheld one of the 
towns, but durst not enter, as the natives slew the negro 
guide. Then, in 1540, Coronado led an expedition which 
reduced these tribes, and obtained definite knowledge of 
their habitations andcustoms. Houses, towering in some 
cases to seven stories high, were found; and people who 
seemed ready for higher civilization, Yet the Spaniards 
did not master the country for another half century, and 
a hundred years later were driven out, and regnined their 
foothold only after a stubborn war. 
| Amid all these changes the Pueblo Indians declined in 
numbers and in power ; lost some of their ancient indus- 
tries, adopting others from the Spaniards or the Mexican 

Indians who accompanied the invaders, learning from 
these last the legends about Montezuma, which they en- 
grafted on their own traditions, 

When Winthrop landed with his colonists to found 
Boston city, in 1630, a hook on New Mexico was printed 

,»in Madrid, yet little definite knowledge of the Pueblo In- 

dians, their traditions, language, life or dwellings was re- 
corded by Spanish writers, and when the territory fell into 
our hands the aerial homes of these people were as much 
& wonder as they were to Cabeza de Vaca in the sixteenth 
century. It is really only within a few years that any seri- 
ous steps have been taken to gather full details of this in- 
teresting group of tribes, which, with similar modes of 
building, cultivation and industrial skill, are of several 
different races, some of them allied to wild and savage 
tribes, and none showing the least relationship by lan- 
guage or race to the Aztec or other known races of 
Mexico, so that to speak of them as Aztec is to display 
gross ethnological and linguistic ignorance. 

The first and leading feature in a visit to this people, 
says Mr. Cushing, who is well acquainted with their life 
and ideas, is their village, or the system under which they 
exist as a community. Of the Pueblos, the tribe at Zuni 
is a representative one. The whole tribe, which in 1876 
numbered about three thousand people, live in one sett!e- 
ment. Their houses are not detached, as in ordinary 
cities, but are a system of houses massed together in one 
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grand structure, in the following manner: An elevated 
section of country which overlooks the surrounding low- 
lands and'valleys is selected. A position on this eleva- 
tion, where portions of it give a slope of perhaps forty- 
five degrees or more, is also chosen. Up this incline the 
houses, or the sections of the one grand house, are built, 
the one overlapping the previous one to about a quarter 
or a third of its area. 

The one in the Zuni valley is six stories high. Com- 
mencing at the first house, or at the bottom of the hill ; 
you approach by a ladder to the top of that house, and 
there you find the entrance (or the front door) of that 
house, in the place where the skylight of an American 
house is situated. From the roof of this house you ap- 
proach the same way—by the ladder—the top of the suc- 
ceeding house, or section of the great house, and proceed 
to enter it as you did the previous one. So this system is 
carried on throughout this communal coudition of life. 
The size of the whole may be comprehended when we say 
it covers twelve acres, 

Albinos with white hair and pink eyes occur, though 
rarely, and occasionally a blue-eyed Indian is seen; but 
the general type is the copper-color, with black hair and 
eyes, 

The mode of building their towns was evidently 
prompted by the necessity of protecting themselves 
against the wild and lawless Indians around them, The 
late ethnologist, Mr. L. H. Morgan, after years of study, 
came to the conclusion that the mounds of the Ohio 
valley were the bases of towns built on the Pueblo pat- 
tern, and that time had rounded the rectangular outlines 
to the present graceful curves, 

Ore thing is certain, and that is that the Pueblo towns 
now contracted within narrow limits in New Mexico, once 
covered a vast territory. 

The whole country now included in New Mexico and 
Arizona attests this. Wherever it has been explored, 
ruins meet us which furnish evidence that tribes living 
like the New Mexican Indians once had large and popu- 
lous towns where all now is desolate. Gradually they fell 
victims to the attacks of their enemies. 

One body of ruins, covering an area of many acres on 
the east side of the Colorado, between Yuma (Arizona 
City) and Chunlarg, gives proof of long and industrious 
occupancy, but nothing remains to trace the origin or 
duration of the town, or the story of its fall. Whether 
it was an extensive camp of permanent miners, who were 
murdered by the Indians, or ransacked or annihilated by 
outlaws, is likely to remain a secret. In the absence of 
positive knowledge we are apt to concede it to the ra- 
pacity of the more fierce and warlike Apaches. 

The Zunis are thrifty and frugal. Their lands extend 
for a distance of ten miles east and west of the boundary 
line between Arizona and New Mexico, and seem to have 
been chosen with judgment, as they include some of the 
finest agricultural lands in this region. For the distance 
of upward of a hundred miles south of the Zuni village 
there is an arroyo embracing a series of small valleys, 
watered by mountain streams and a system of natural 
springs, which, diverted to the so-called deserts of the 
western part of the state, would cause it to blossom like 
the rose, 

The little valley of the Zuni is about six miles wide at 
the longitude of the Zuni village, and runs, just here, 
almost due east and west. The Zuni village is located on 
the north side of the Zuni River, as it flows through the 
centre of a valley ; dotted here and there with mesas, or 
table-lands, on one of which the Zuni villages are built. 
From the summit of these mesas, ranging from twenty- 
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five to a hundred feet, a most charming view may be ob- 
tained for three miles each way across the valley. 

Valleys, hills and dales, nooks, rocks and the like, pre- 
sent here that necessary diversity that pleases the sight, 
and which characterizes the territory as the trader goes 
eastward, 

The crops of these people are raised without irrigation. 
Their principal products are corn, wheat, barley, pump- 
kins, melons, beans and most of our vegetables; and in 
importance and quantity range in about the order given ; 
eorn being the largest crop. Over the mesas and in the 
beautiful valleys may be seen handsomely arranged garden 
spots. Their peach-orchards vary from a quarter of an 
acre toa small lot. Peppers, garlic and other vegetables 
are raised in gardens of various dimensions, but all sym- 
metrical and neat. They are tended and cultivated by the 
women and children. In this respect they would seem to 
resemble the more northern Indians, but it must be re- 
membered that the men are not idle—they give their 
energies and time to the severer field labor. 

The gardens do better with some little irrigation, and 
the women and children do this by carrying water in ves- 
sels resembling the Mexican olla, placed on their heads. 
The ollas are of all sizes, and hold from one quart to ten 
gallons. The wells are of an original plan, They have 
no windlass or a means of a ‘‘drop.” The ground is first 
dug until water is reached. An incline is then dug down 
to the bottom of the well, from a point sufficiently distant 
from the mouth of the well to give it an angle for easy 
walking, digging out all the earth, and leaving a complete 
roadway to the bottom of the well or spring at the lower 
end of the hill. One of these wells I saw measured forty 
feet deep and twelve square, and had an inclined approach 
of one hundred feet. 

It is an odd and pleasing sight to watch these ‘ Rebec- 
cas”’ trotting down to the well with their vessels on their 
heads, and from their neat appearance and docile manner 
one has a profound respect and an exalted opinion of 
Indian life, after having come from the land of the 
“‘Digger,” or the rapacious Apache. In their gardens 
one will scarcely find a weed. In the morning the men 
may be seen going in files to their fields—that is, provided 
you ‘‘turn out” at five in the morning. “The division 
of work and rest for the day is very similar to the most 
semi-tropical countries. 

They go to the fields at early dawn, return to breakfast 
at ten o’clock (having taker a small morsel of something 
before going out, as they do in the West Indies), They 
resume work again about three in the afternoon, and keep 
it up till sunset, thus avoiding the broiling sun. 

Much stock is raised by the Zunis, especially sheep, 
the country being adapted to grazing. . On one occasion, 
in 1872, one of the caziques made his daughter a present 
of 3,000 head of sheep. 

Goats, cattle, horses, mules, burros (a species of jack- 
ass), hogs, chickens, etc., form no small part of their pos- 
sessions, These people are very domestic. The men are 
not gamblers nor drunkards, and the chastity of the 
women as well as the morality of the men is beyond re- 
proach. 

Their pastimes consist in music and dancing and games, 
the chief of which is that known among them as palito. 
It is curious to see them exert themselves at this game. 
It is the national game. One might sit for some time 
and watch them, and then have a longing to join them 
in their skip, hop and a jump. It is performed after 
this fashion. 

A line of men and boys in their bare feet is formed. 
Any number may join in the game, The head one takos 
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a stick between his big and second toe. With this] dropped it. Thus it keeps up until all but one has failed 
he starts off, giving two hops and a jump, allowing his | to pick up the palito when dropped, and he is claimed 
right foot to touch the ground, giving him a powerful | the victor. This is witnessed by a large gathering of the 
spring. women, who clap or shout at any great alacrity of the 
All the rest now follow close behind. Their course is | performers ; and the last one is hailed as a sort of king of 
round a common circle. If the palito man drops his | the day, has a wreath placed upon his head, and is the 
stick, the next, without stopping, picks it up with his | recipient of honors, and of presents occasionally. 
toes, placing it in the same position as the other, between | This game is performed on a larger scale on holidays, 
his big toe and the next. If he misses, he drops out of | and is a source of great merriment. Many a maiden will 
the line, while the next Indian behind tries his luck. If| watch her lover with the most selfish anxiety for his 
he picks it up he cvutinues on until he drops it, and he | success, and many such lovers will ‘‘lose the palito” 
drops behind to the rear as the one who previously had | from the simple fact that the maiden is watching him. 
done. And so they keep up, he only dropping out of the | On holidays these games or performances generally end in 
line who fails to pick up the stick when the leader has ‘grand processions. They have many féte days on which 
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many historical events are commemorated. On the even- 
ings of these days a sort of religious feast or entertain- 
ment is usually held. It is performed with great pomp 
and reverence. A performance which was enacted with 
grand ceremony attracted our attention. Some animal, 
usually a quadruped of some kind, this time a rabbit, 
was placed on the ground with its head toward the east. 
In its forepaws, which are stretched out before it, is 
placed an ear of corn. Before this the spirit man takes 
his position with a bowl of meal, and with language and 
gestures the stranger does not understand, consecrates 
this meal. This being done, the animal and the ear of 
corn are sprinkled thoroughly with it, and a solemn exer- 
cise of prayer and consecration is gone through with. 
After this the animal is allowed to remain one day, and 
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which is more than we can say of the average Mexican 
residences met with through the country. They are clean 
and neat always. One singular thing exists. No vermin 
are to be found in the whole town; rats, mice, roaches 
and bed-bugs are unknown. The people are keen in 
trade, never getting excited or in a hurry, aud ‘drive ” 
a keen bargain. 

Provided you are admitted within their limits at all, 
hospitality is extended to you. Let your visit be at any 
hour of the day or night, they welcome you with this 
spirit. Ifin the night, even, the same invitation for you 
to partake of refreshments, or to drink some of their 
beverages, isextended. The dress is of cotton tunic, with 
a loose girdle, extending to the knees. In cold weather 
a blanket, made more generally by the Moqui tribe, is 








THE PUEBLO OF TAOS, FROM THE SACRED GROVE. . 


then taken up and eaten as a consecrated feast of thanks- 
giving for an abundant harvest. On these occasions no 
Mexican is allowed to enter their domain and see their 
processions, 

The men and women alike pet, idolize, fairly ‘‘ wor- 
ship ” their children. Their abodes are superior, in fact, 
cannot be compared with what we understand as Indian 
huts. In style and material they resemble Mexican 
buildings, except their houses are built as we have de- 
scribed, en masse, communal, one and each supporting 
the other. The principal room where the members of 
the tribe receive friendly vigitors is, on an average, nine 
feet high, with seats et ste the structure, gener- 
ally covered with some unshorn skin of an animal, such 
as goat, sheep, wild-cat, etc., making it preferable to a 
hard board for the sitter. The floors are of stone, and 
the rooms are as a general thing neatly whitewashed ; 





worn. Some of the blankets are of the richest designs, 
and will last alifetime. They are mottled with all colors 
and devices, and resemble and would make very fashion- 
able and serviceable lap-robes. Some travelers have been 
known to pay as high as one hundred dollars for one of 
these blankets, and it is estimated that to some of them 
a whole lifetime has been devoted. The thread seems to 
be a tightly twisted or ‘“‘ water-twisted ” one, of a fine 
wool ; a thread which among our modern manufactures is 
considered of the greatest durability. Remembering the 
primitive modes of manufacture possessed by the Indians, 
it is a marvel how they can produce such perfection. 

The women wear an outer garment falling from the neck 
to the ankle, girded at the waist, with tassels hanging from 
the girdle to the feet. Woolen leggins and high mocca- 
sins of different designs ornament their feet. The arms 
of the women are generally allowed to go bare, except op 
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cooler days or seasons of the vear, when they wear the 
wrapper or blanket. When they conceal those arms 
under the wrapper, however, it seems to be with much 
grace. Their hair is black and thick like the ordinary 
Indian, but they wear it with more taste, and something 
after the fashion of the Chinese women. 

Their government is more after the civilized code than 
the Indian. It consists of a governor, and what might corre- 
spond to our lieutenant-governor. An alcalde (or mayor), 
three tenientes (or police commissioners), who are respon- 
sible for the good behavior of the people, and twelve 
caziques (or councilmen). The head cazique serves during 
life, and is called the wakamano. The governor also 
serves for life. The others are all elected yearly. The 
war chief during peace conducts the different kinds of 
hunts. All orders for the government and control of the 
tribes are given by the governor in person from the top of 
the central house to his caziques, and the orders are then 
distributed by them in the different locations or different 
sections of the grand house. They walk over the various 
places crying at the top of their voices the orders as 
given by the governor—the story of the town-criers of 
old resuscitated. 

In times of threatened raids from the Apaches or Nava- 
joes, or impending dangers of war, they will not only con- 
gregate en masse in and around their city, but will drive 
up all their stock on the mesa, and once there they can 
bid defiance to an armed foe much greater in numbers than 
their own. 

These people have their tradition of the flood. They 
say they have lived in these mountains and among these 
valleys ever since the world was destroyed by a great 
flood. Their ancestors got into a hollow log which hap- 
pened to be floating along. This log, in the course of 
due time, and as the waters ‘‘soaked into the earth,” 
landed on a high peak of the San Francisco mountains. 
Shortly after their numbers increased rapidly, and the 
Apaches attacked them, killing the most of their tribe, 
and the remainder journeyed north to where they now 
live, Since that time, with their natural fortresses of de- 
fense to be found in the mesa, together with their watch- 
fulness, they have defended themselves against all odds. 
Old Governor Pino can be often seen walking through 
his little city with the air and spirit of a truly modest 
guardian. On special or state occasions the governor 
carries a gold-headed cane which was given him by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 

In the centre of the town stand the remains of the old 
Catholic mission. It has not been used for worship for 
over one hundred years, Theexisting records, so far as 
legible, date back as far as 1732, some older entries being 
obliterated. Two old bells which remain still in the 
belfry are stamped 1689 and 1751. 

The pueblo of Taos (says an old army officer) is an 
irregular agglomeration of adobe dwellings, one, sometimes 
two, and even three stories high, each story having a ter- 
race, with an opening through which access is had to the 
premises below by means of ladders, there being neither 
door nor window in the outer walls. The terraces are the 
usual lounging-places of the population, and, on extraor- 
dinary occasions like the present, they swarmed with a 
living mass of human beings. The Catholic church in 


their midst is completely ignored; naught save the 
traditional observances of their fathers is thought of. The 
subterranean council chamber—a pit some twenty feet 
deep and twenty feet diameter, with a deep hole in the 
centre, in which burns the mystic fire—alone occupied the 
attention of the population. 

I had just emerged from an inspection of this holy of 





holies, which I had entered by means of a ladder, when 
my attention was directed to a procession issuing from @ 
wooded copse, composed of some two hundred men, 
youths, and boys, each crested with a pair of antlers, 
graded according to the size of the wearer, and each 
leaning forward on two sticks carried in the hands so 
that the back is horizontal. 

The procession was headed by two comely damsels of 
immaculate reputation, and draped in blue cloth tunics of 
the finest texture ; leggings of deer-skin, wrapped in sev- 
eral folds around the leg from the knee downward ; moc- 
casins of deer-skin, elaborately embroidered with beads of 
various colors. These were the does in the game about to 
be enacted. 

As the procession approached a spot near the holy of 
holies—excuse the pun—at which were seated the magnates 
of the village and the musicians with their tom-toms, tha 
males divided into two columns, the bucks surrounding 
the does ; the latter proceeding with ‘‘slow and noiselesg 
footsteps,” in a shuffling gait and imperturbable counten- 
ances to the goal; the men and boys in the procession 
meanwhile chanting and dancing to a monotonous tune in 
admirable time to the beating of the tom-toms. The 
maidens, after dancing a few moments before the old men, 
retrace their steps, followed by the bucks, vigilantly 
guarding them against the insidious attacks of a mimic 
hunter, dressed in fantastic style, and armed with a mimic 
bow and arrows, who hovers incessantly on the outskirts 
of the dance, Now and then he will pretend to shoot a 
small buck, and seizing him in his arms, carry him off a 
little way from the arena ; then returning, he repeats tho 
operation, until the procession is nearly decimated. ‘l'ho 
confiding does continue the dance until a single buck on 
either side is left to protect them; to these they vield 
their hands and their hearts, for better or for worse, for 
richer or for poorer; the pledges are then and there ex- 
changed. 

May we not derive from this seemingly meaningless 
dance a lesson in confidence, virtue, and protection, well 
worthy of imitation ? 

There are other mystical rites practiced by thieso 
people, for the ever secret enactment of which the most 
inaccessible and secluded mountain-tops are resorted to ; 
and woe be to the over-curious intruder detected in the 
act of prying into the mystery of their proceedings. 

They dwell in villages along the Rio Grande, and west- 
ward, on the waters of the Gila and Colorado of the West. 
The Zuni villages are situated on the tops of almost inac- 
cessible hills, and many traces of their habitations in like 
localities have been found, in the shape of broken pot- 
tery, and sometimes the foundations of buildings. From 
the necessity of climbing to their homes on these hill-tops, 
and the contiguous mountains for the procurance of fuel, 
they become most expert walkers. I have frequently em- 
ployed a Pueblo Indian to carry an express from Taos to 
Santa Fé, a distance of ninety miles, with a rugged 
mountain intervening, the man engaging to be back at 
noon the third day, or to receive no pay. 


THE METHOD OF FRESCO- PAINTING 
EMPLOYED BY OLD MASTERS. 
Tuere is but little derf&nd for mural paintings, it ap- 
pears, in our times, and those of our painters who are 
called upon to execute them, prefer the perhaps easier 
modern methods to that of the old masters, intrusting the 


preservation of their work to systems which time has yet 
to justify. Itis contested that the old frescoes are perish< 
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ing before our eyes, and that our forefathers could not 
therefore have solved the secret. Nevertheless, those who 
have made a study of the subject and inquired into the 
causes of the failure, like the late Mr. Heath Wilson, who 
prepared the Blue Book on the subject laid before the 
House of Commons, seem to have established this fact, 
that, except where some other and definite reason may be 
assigned, the disastrous state of those works which we 
cannot hope to preserve is invariably due to the wall 
they are painted on, and not to any vice in the painter’s 
method. 

It may be enunciated that wherever a fresco is found to 
be executed on a well-built brick wall, that fresco is in a 
state of perfection which excites our wonder and admira- 
tion. Unhappily, however, most of the walls to which 
the great masters committed their designs are of badly 
built rubble masonry. But wherever even these were 
faced with brick the fresco is preserved to us. 

A few of the best known examples out of the number 
which Mr. Heath Wilson collected will be sufficient to 
support this statement. 

The series representing the life of St. Benedict, in the 
sacristy of S. Miniato, which are upon brick, have 
scarcely suffered at all after a lapse of some five hundred 
years. 

The brilliant Pinturicchios in the sacristy at Siena he 
also concluded to be on a brick lining, over the marble of 
which the Duomo is built, since the surface is too smooth 
and even for a rubble wall, and were they directly on the 
marble, damp would condense on the surface in Summer, 
and that would soon destroy the tempera with which the 
pictures are executed ; but this is not thecase. Again, at 
Siena, the Palazzo Pubblico has a ceiling of vaulted brick 
on which the painting of Beccafumi shows fresh and un- 
impaired. Add to these the Roman frescoes in the Far- 
nesina, Farnese, Rospigliosi, and Ludovisi palaces, all on 
brick. The Vatican Stanze are, unfortunately, for the 
most part built with rubble, the porous nature of which 
readily admits internal damp, the real enemy of frescoes. 

Of the instances adduced, the great age of the first gives 
them superior weight. But the others are surely a com- 
bination of important testimony, and this defense will 
lend additional interest to an investigation into that 
method of painting which few people seem wholly to 
comprehend, however familiar they may be with its re- 
sults. Writers on art perhaps assume the knowledge of 
this method to be more generally known, and, while 
teaching us what to admire in its products, have seldom 
thought it worth while to satisfy the curiosity of the in- 
terested as to the process. 

Fortunately, however, an old Italian painter thought 
he could not better occupy himself in the debtors’ prison, 
to which a hard fortune had consigned him, than by writ- 
ing a treatise on all the methods of painting known in the 
art schools of his time ; and we are thus able to ascertain 
very precisely the manner in which they worked. This 
writer, Cennino Cennini, was the pupil of Agnolo Gaddi ; 
and, although his master died a rich man, Cennino ap- 
pears to have been less fortunate, for he dates his book 
from the stinche, or debtors’ prison. 

Remembering this, there is a certain pathos in his re- 
commendation to use only the best colors and not to spare 
them ; both because of the dignity of the subject, and 
since they pay in the end ; ‘‘and even if you should not 
be well paid, God and our Lady will reward your body 
and soul for it.” Yet it had not fared thus with Cennino. 

Before following his own words closely, it may be well, 
for he lived in early times and his powers were thus 
limited, to describe in more general terms the way in 





which a fresco was produced. On the wall to be painted 
are laid two or three coats of plaster, composed generally 
of lime and sand, or lime and marble dust. The last coat, 
while wet, receives the color. Few frescoes are, fortu- 
nately, so dilapidated that we can see all the layers, but 
some fragments taken from the upper loggia of the Vati- 
can exhibited three states of plaster ; the undermost com- 
posed of lime and sand, half an inch in thickness ; the 
middle layer of lime and pozzolana, with a little sand and 
pounded brick one inch in thickness, while the last thin 
coat, the vehicle for the fresco, was composed of lime and 
pounded marble, one-third to three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The object of the under coat is to smooth and pre- 
pare the rough wall and afford a secure hold to the 
thinner coat, on which the fresco is painted. This last is 
generally known as the intonaco, while the preparatory 
layer is called the arriciato ; but as these terms have been 
used indifferently and interchanged, it is better to avoid 
confusion by omitting all such technical names, When 
the wall is ready, with the lower coats smooth and dry, 
and the painter has his earth colors prepared and mixed 
with water to the proper consistency, the plasterer is sent 
for, to lay on as much of the thin surface layer as the 
painter thinks he can cover ina day. He will have some 
design to guide him, either a sketch on the wall itself or 
a cartoon to draw from ; but to this we shall return. 

The later painters usually accomplished one whole 
figure or a group of figures in a day, so that the joinings, 
where the plaster was laid on, might coincide with the 
outlines, and thus be less conspicious. If any plaster re- 
mained at the end of the day unpainted, he could cut it 
away with a palette knife, for the next day it would be too 
dry to work upon. Thus we are able to ascertain the 
number of days which the painting of the great frescoes 
occupied, and this is not a little important in cases of 
disputed authorship. 

The earlier masters, who spent much time in securing 
a kind of artificial finish, something in the manner of 
miniature painters, accomplished much less in the day ; 
sometimes one head only. To be certain that all this is 
clear, let us follow Cennino’s account, going over the same 
ground before proceeding to consider the colors em- 
ployed. First, he says, we are to procure lime and sand, 
and sift them thoroughly. If the lime is very rich and 
fresh, two parts of sand will be the proportion to one of 
lime ; then temper these with water, and prepare enough 
to last fifteen or twenty days. This mortar must then be 
left till the heat ‘is gone out of it, that it may not crack. 
When this is to be applied to the wall, first sweep your 
wall and wet it thoroughly ; then stir the mortar, and 
spread it over once or twice till it becomes*quite even on 
the wall. Before work, the face of this plaster should be 
a little roughed, the better to hold the final coating. 
Cennino here suggests that on this surface the picture to 
be painted should be sketched in with charcoal ; and this 
was the custom of the earlier masters. However, the 
question of the drawing will be more appropriately dis- 
cussed when the method of the painting has been mas- 
tered. 

The lime, he goes on to say, is next to be well stirred 
until it be about the consistency of ointment. ‘Then, 
consider how much you can paint in a day, for whatever 
you cover with this mortar you must finish within the 
day ; true, that in the damp Spring weather it might re- 
main wet till the morrow, but what is finished in one day 
is the firmest and best.” He suggests one head only, but 
the later masters would accomplish one or even two whole 
figures. Having determined this question, lay on so much 
of the mortar. 
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THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO.— FRAGMENTS OF POTTERY OF THE ANCIENT PUEBLOS,—SEE PAGE 422, 


Thus we see the fresco is a kind of mosaic of plaster 
patches, which, while wet, receive and absorb the earth 
colors mixed with water only. The colors which may be 
used in fresco, are, he tells us, bianco sangiovanni, a white 


made of the purest lime ; giallorino, that is Naples yellow ; | 


black; ochre; cinabrese, a red earth used for flesh tints ; 
sinopia ; terra verde and amatisto, which last was probably 
a kind of cinnabar. These are to be 'gradated with the 
white, which is also used to deaden the greens, while giallo- 
rino is employed to lighten it. 

In chapter 77, Cennino announces that everything you 
paint in fresco must be retouched and finished in secco 
with tempera. This was the practice of contemporary 
painters, but as 
time went on 
they became 
more and more 
skillful in hand- 
ling the j/resco 
and more and 
more independ- 
ent of tempera. 
And here again is 
a most important 
test in disputing 
questions of 
doubtful author- 





ship, for some masters adhered much longer to the use of | 


tempera, while others looked upon it as the refuge of 
weakness, which was only to be employed, too, in cor- 
rection of a mistake. 

In the frescoes of Raphael the tempera touches are rare, 
and probably indicate the work of pupils. But before re- 
ferring to examples, let us ascertain precisely what is 
meant by the paradoxical phrase, ‘‘/resco secco,”’ or paint- 
ing in tempera upon a dry wall. 

Tempera is a medium by which the colors are made to 
adhere to the surface of the dry plaster, but they are no 
longer absorbed into it as in fresco. Cennino mentions 
two kinds—the first composed of white and yoke of egg, 
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THE BOTTOMS OF VESSELS. 





PIECES FROM THE RIMS OF VESSELS, 


nto which are put ‘‘ some cuttings from the top of a fig 
tree.” These are to be well beaten together and added in 
moderate quantities to the pigments as though you were 
mixing water with wine. Too much medium will cause 
the paint to crack. The second consists of yoke of egg 
only, and this, he says, is universally useful, both for walls 
and panel pictures. 

Before work, the ground to be painted should be 
sponged over with the medium. In tempera, certain 
colors may be employed which cannot be used for fresco. 
Biacca, or white lead ; orpiment, an artificial yellow of 
sulphur and white arsenic ; pure cinnabar; azzuro della 
magna, German or cobalt blue; minium, or red lead ; 


verde rame, or 
verdigris, and 
lake. 


Thus we see 
that painting ex- 
ecuted in fresco 
becomes part of 
the wall itself, 
and can only dis- 
appear with the 
decay of that 
wall ; while tem- 
pera is merely a 
pigment on the 
surface, which may readily peel off or lose color. 

Before we have done with Cennino, it will be interest- 
ing to follow his practical directions as to how a head 
| should be painted, for they illustrate rather strikingly 
how closely the early masters clung to the traditions of 
their schools, and how little was left free to the cunning 
| or caprice of the hand. The color is to be very liquid, 
and the outlines are to be drawn in first with a fine brush 
in a dark tint composed of black, white, ochre and a little 
cinabrese. Then the shadows under the chin, nose, and 
lips are to be indicated in green, and the outlines per- 
fected with the same color. 

Next put on the high lights and the rosy colors of 
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cheeks and lips, and finally wash over the whole with a The practice of this painter exhibits an exception to a 
very liquid wash of flesh-color. Again, in drapery the | general rule which we have noticed—that the cuttings are 
darks are to be painted first, then the middle tints, and | made to follow the outlines of figures, by which means the 
lastly the lights ; each is to be laid on three or four times, | appearance of the surface is less broken ; but Gozzoli, on 
and they are not to run into one another; finally they | the other hand, takes great pains to conceal the seams by 
must be blended together, and the darks glazed over with | filling up with distemper. P 








pure color. In landscape, on a ground of fresco-color, | 
the details were to be painted in tempera. 











The frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli are so covered over 
with tempera that they appear at first sight not to be fres- 
coes at all, the test of fresco being that it has a shiny, pol- 
ished surface, while tempera has adull one. That they 
are so, however, is proved by the existence of joinings in 
the plaster ; while, again, these joinings are so far apart 
that it is equally evident his pictures could only have 
been finished in distemper, the surfaces being far too 
large to finish in one day. 
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THE PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO,— INDIAN CLOWNS.—SEE PAGE 422, 





Andrea del Sarto generally made the joinings at a short 


distance from the figure outlines, so as to include a little 








of the background and be sure of his contrasted colors. 
The masters who mixed fresco and tempera were in the 
habit of laying on one tone in the former to receive a 
totally different one in the latter. A dark-red, for in- 
stance, was laid on as a preparation for blue; also, was 
black ; and this was very generally adhered to until after 
Raphael’s time. Certainly this practice of retouching 
grew less usual as art advanced—the best of the frescoes 
in the Carmine Chapel have little—but some later painters 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A LAUGHING HYENA. 











returned to it, notably Pinturicchio; and it may be 
doubted whether it was ever totally abandoned until the 
time of the Caracci. In Raphael, however, it is rare ; the 
miracle of Bolsena, the deliverance of St. Peter, and the 
Attila are entirely free from it. There are but few dis- 
temper touches in the School of Athens, and in the 
Heliodorus they are only visible on the papal chair- 
bearers, which are generally admitted not to be by the 
master’s hand. 

A sketch of this kind would scarcely be complete with- 
out some reference to the way in which the drawing was 
secured, although the use of the cartoon is probably too 
well known to require much explanation. It has been 
mentioned that the earliest masters drew in their designs 
in charcoal on the preparatory undercoating of plaster, 
using sometimes also a little water-color to judge their 
effect ; probably enlarging from a small drawing in squares, 
as Cennino recommends. or in some cases going straight to 
the wall and designing their picture once for all upon it. 
In the Pisan Campo Santo, where the last coat of plaster 
has fallen away from some of the frescoes, the first draw- 
ing is here and there discoverable beneath to a critical eye. 
But when each portion of plaster was laid on, so much of 
the design would be covered up, and since fresco could 
only be corrected by removing the faultily painted por- 
tion, or by over-painting in tempera, and it was very diffi- 
cult under these circumstances to secure accurate drawing, 
the cartoon was invented as a guide. 

The cartoon, a drawing in black and white, or red and 
white, on paper, the size of the area to be painted, would 
be prepared, suspended over the wall, and then rolled up 
like a blind. When the surface of plaster for the day’s 
work was ready, the cartoon would be let down, and the 
painter, with the stylus, a sharp ivory or metal point, 
would press over the outlines, and then rolling up his 
cartoon, find the impression traced on the wet plaster. A 
further development of this is the method known as 
pouncing ; in this system all the outlines were pricked 
with a pin, and when the cartoon was let down it would 
be pressed against the wet plaster, leaving the impression 
of the pounced outlines; while, to define them more 
strongly, a muslin bag of pounded charcoal was some- 
times dusted over the surface of the cartoon. Each 
master had his favorite method ; and this, again, is of use 
in deciding questions of authorship. Luca Signorelli 
used the point, so Andrea del Sarto and Pinturicchio. 
Luini makes a few lines with the stylus to guide him, so 
Razzi, whose impatient genius probably disdained the 
careful preparation of a cartoon, for we sometimes find 
the lines put in by his stylus out of drawing, and after- 
ward corrected in the painting. Michael Angelo pre- 
ferred the pouncing process, but uses both ; Raphael also 
pounces the outlines, and the few cases in which we find 
the stylus seem to indicate the hand of pupils. 

In his great work in the Farnesina Palace, there appears 
to be no stylus traceable. The Caracci sometimes used it, 
but more generally the out!ines are pounced. 

The object of this paper has been to define as accurately 
as possible the old method of painting in fresco, and not 
to discuss the durability of one process as contrasted with 
another. But the causes of durability have been men- 
tioned, and the fact that all those frescoes which are upon 
brick walls have survived, has also been noticed. Quali- 


fying this last statement by the observation that a strong 
light pouring upon the picture tends to bleach the colors, 
one might also venture to assert that a pure fresco, that 
is, one not overpainted in tempera, executed on a good 
brick wall, provided it be not exposed to a very strong 
pun. is, perhaps, a more durable form of painting than 








any one with which we are familiar, and is the only known 
method of mural painting which has, as yet, stood the 
test of time. _ 








AN-CHIN AND KIYO-HIME. 


THERE is a romantic love-story of a monk named An- 
Chin, who lived in the neighborhood of Osaka, and was 
celebrated as a healer, as well as noted for his piety. It 
happened that the wife of the principal man of one of the 
many villages near Osaka fell ill, and An-Chin was asked 
to visit her as priest and physician. The life of the wife 
was saved, though it was a long time before she regained 
her health. The monk made constant visits to the house 
until her restoration to health was complete, when he an- 
nounced his intention of leaving that part of the country 
and taking up his abode in a distant monastery. To his 
dismay, as a holy man and a priest, he was told by the 
recovered woman that where he went she would go too, 
as she was so much in love with him she could not live 
except in his presence. He reasoned with her upon the 
wickedness of such a procedure, urging her duty as a 
wife and his position as a priest, to all of which she would 
not listen. 

An-Chin departed secretly, and thought to hide himself 
for a while there in the Do-jo-ji Temple, devoted to the 
worship of the thousand-handed Kwannon. When he 
neared the temple he discovered that a large bell belong- 
ing to the monastery was lying on the ground, having 
been taken from the belfry then undergoing repairs. He 
thought it would be a good place to hide in, so he asked 
the brethren at the monastery to place the bell over him, 
which they did. 

The infatuated woman, as soon as his flight became 
known to her, set out to overtake him, and pursued him 
with rapidity. When she came to the river Hidaka-gawa 
she found it had become a raging torrent that no boatman 
would attempt to cross. Her jealous rage was so strong 
that she wished she might be changed into a dragon, that 
she might swim the swollen river. She became a dragon, 
and passed under the raging flood. When she came to 
the Temple of Do-jo-ji she searched everywhere without 
finding the monk, and it might bé possible that he had 
taken refuge under the bell. As it was so heavy she 
could not overturn it, she coiled herself about it, and 
lashed it so furiously with her tail that it became red-hot, 
and when the monks from the monastery came to bring 
the prisoner food for the next day, they found nothing 
but a mass of charred bones to tell that their brother had 
ever been there. 

This story has been dramatized, and is told in song and 
prose. There are a number of renditions of the incidents, 
and the locality and names are often changed. The pop- 
ular and more widely accepted version is known as the 
story of An-Chin-Kiyo-Hime ; Kiyo-Hime being the name 
of the love-stricken woman. There is no temple or shrine 
throughout the length and breadth of Japan that has not 
attached to it some story of fabulous origin. 








AN ADVENTURE WITH A LAUGHING 
HYENA. 

Some years ago my military lines were cast at Welling- 
ton, on the Nilghiri Hills of India, a station well known, 
as it has been for a very considerable time the sanatorium 
for the European troops in the Madras Presidency. Be- 
fore its barracks, hospitals, and other buildings were 
erected it had a good reputation among sportsmen as a 
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happy hunting ground for sambur (elk), deer, bears, 
tigers, cheetahs, hyenas, and such like large game ; but 
it need scarcely be told that, with the clearing of the land 
and its population with soldiery, these animals have been 
driven to distant and more secluded coverlets. Still, not 
unfrequently, they take a fancy to pay their old haunts a 
visit, and the one in particular, whose predilection in this 
respect seems strongest, is the laughing hyena. The 
natives call him the tiger dog; to ordinary folk, he is 
known by the name just said--laughing hyena—but 
zoologists dub him hyena striata, class him in the digiti- 
grade family of carnivorous mammals, and tell us that he 
forms a sort of connecting link between the dog, the cat, 
and the viverride or civet tribes. 

By no means is he a comely animal to look upon, nor a 
pleasant one to sniff at, as most of us who have seen him 
in menageries are aware of, with habits erratic, nocturnal 
and most repulsive ; the public scavenger, in fact, and 
the resurrectionist from the graveyard, when he can get 
at it, of such remains as should lay and decompose in 
mother earth. Owing to a very marked disproportion 
between his fore and hind legs, the former being much 
longer than the latter, his back from the hips slopes 
downward, and he walks with a tip-toe (digitigrade), 
sneaky, slouching sort of a step, as ‘if ashamed of his dis- 
gusting calling in life, as well he may be. As to the yell 
from which he derives the appellation of laughing, once 
heard it is never forgotten. It is a most supernatural, 
jerky, harsh, hysterical kind of a ha/ ha! emitted whilst 
the beast is in a state of excitement, and is accompanied 
by most ridiculous spasmodic movements of the body and 
limbs. A laugh! defend us from such joyless Mephisto- 
phelian laughter. Lastly, the ‘ancient Egyptians wor- 
shiped him, and, according to Pliny, a certain stone sup- 
posed to be found in his large, round, lack-lustre eye, 
when placed under the tongue of the soothsayer, im- 
parted to him the gift of prophecy. 

Now one of these brutes, visiting Wellington in the 
Summer of 1869, took a particular fancy to wander at 
night around the bungalow in which I and my assistant 
surgeon resided, though at the time of the perambula- 
tions Dr. Benson was absent on leave at Madras. I knew 
well enough why the hyena favored me with his pre- 
sence ; he came either for ‘‘ Gyp” or ‘‘ Bob” —my chum’s 
pet dogs—or for the mongrel pariah cur of the very lowest 
caste, the property of eur head-servant, Sam. Dog is the 
tit-bit of the hyena; and for dog, especially when dead 
and—to put it mildly—high, he will risk much, cowardly 
as is his nature. He used to come, this giggling beast, 
under the very windows of my sleeping-room, and there 
set up his ghoul’s laugh till he almost drove me mad. 
Twice I tried to shoot him, but, besides being a poor 
shot with a rifle, I never got a fair pot at him. Once I en- 
deavored to tempt him with a fine, large piece of odor- 
iferous goat mutton, well seasoned with strychnine, and 
I thought, that as the dainty morsel was, next morning, 
nowhere to be found, that my friend, instead of being 
convulsed with laughter, was being convulsed with pain- 
ful muscular contractions, and that I had made his 
quietus. I reckoned without mine host ; lo, and behold, 
the following night he was back again, giggling louder 
than ever; thus forcing me to conclude, that either his 
system was proof against strychnine, or that bandicoots, 
those vile rats, and other small fry, had eaten, and were 
unjustly suffering in his stead. Then I set a spring-gun 
for him. He duly came to the bungalow, burst out—it 
seemed to me more vociferously than at any other time 
before—at the bare-faced ‘‘ plant,” avoided the wires and 
other dodges, and retired until the very next evening, 





when there he was, as usual, to the front. And now the 
superstitious proclivities of my servant, which I saw had 
long been simmering, boiled over. 

‘* Master,” said Sam, afore told of; ‘‘ master can know 
what for tiger dog come laugh, laugh every night in com- 
pound ?” (yard). 

“‘T suppose that he wants one or two of the dogs,” I 
replied. ‘I wish to goodness that he would take them, 
and go and langh elsewhere, for I am sick of him.” 

‘* Master, Saab will ’scuse (excuse) me,” rejoined Sam, 
‘*he for dog not come here—master ownself he want ; 
master, I think, going to dead.” 

‘Indeed ! I’m sorry to hear it. But how the dickens 
can the hyena discover that it is I ‘going to dead,’ 
more than you, or cook, or chokerah (boy), or your wife, 
or that fat lump of a child of yours ?” 

‘“Not properer hyena this same one, sar. Ghentoo 
Priest he tell me Shitan gone make his-self same muster 
(like) beast; Hindoo mans not want; want Christian 
Feringhee. Saab can give ten rupee, priest make poojah 
(ceremonial prayers)—then you get rid of brute.” 

‘*Bosh !” I said, ‘‘ you whisper to the priest that your 
master is not such an old fool as he looks. Moreover, 
time and opportunity offering, I shall put a two-ounce 
conical bullet into Shitan’s body, and see whether or not 
he is really that evil doer.” 

‘* Master can never kill him,” observed Sam. 

It came across my mind, that as my servant had wit- 
nessed my two failures with the rifle, he was becoming 
what Artemus Ward calls ‘‘sarkastrick”; however, I 
merely said: ‘‘Perhaps I can’t kill Shitan ’—that, I de- 
termined, was to be the hyena’s name henceforth, in my 
talk of him—‘‘but Captain Pointblanque can. He is 
coming here to stay with me for that special purpose.” 

In due course that noted shikaree (sportsman) arrived ; 
so did Shitan, about eleven the same night, and lost no 
time in letting us know that he was about. There were his 
disgusting guffaws, making the welkin ring, to put it 
poetically. 

“Sam,” said Pointblanque, jokingly, “tie that wretched 
pariah of yours under the peach-trees ; he will attract the 
hyena, and I will knock him over in two seconds.” 

““’*Scuse me, sar! no can do that sort thing ; too much 
high caste dog, my dog, Saab.” 

“Tshe? Well, no matter. We can do nothing now, 
but it strikes me that if my plan succeeds, Shitan will not 
be alive this time to-morrow. Go to Coonoor and bring 
back a dog.” 

‘*Tiive ! else dead, Saab ?” 

‘*Oh, dead of course; and this being the hot season, 
when, according to law, ownerless curs are being de- 
stroyed to prevent hydrophobia, you won’t have the 
slightest difficulty in procuring one. Two annas (three- 
pence) will buy a monster.” 

Next day a coolie brought a defunct pariah cur, looking 
more like a jackal than a hound, and tailless, that caudal 
appendage having been cut off and sent to the cantonment 
magistrate as a certificate of death, and a voucher for the 
Government reward. Pointblanque and I buried him a 
foot or two in the fround, within range of and well com- 
manded by the veranda of the bungalow. 

“‘T should have preferred the canine somewhat more 
attractively odiferous,” said Pointblanque. ‘* However, 
some good, strong-smelling bazaar meat will answer the 
purpose, I daresay.” 

It was procured of the highest flavor obtainable, and a 
chokerah set to work to drag it up and down in all direc- 
tions from certain points to the grave, and to inter it 
there. The boy came completely out of the usual stclid 
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indifference of the Asiatic ‘‘nigger,” and entered, con | ment, but one of rage and agony. He was hit; but evi- 
‘ amore, into the spirit of the thing. dently not mortally, for next instant a childish, treble 
Then, at nightfall, the rifles being loaded, we sat down | voice called out : 
to await Shitan. Pointblanyue’s procedure for action ‘“‘Uppah! uppah! my fader! my mudder! Master! 
was, that I should place myself in the veranda, and when | Sam! Tiger dog got me! Shitan killing and eating 
I saw the hyena digging, as dig he certainly would to dis- | me!” 



























inter the dog, then to fire. If I missed, he would be To a small extent this was true. The chokerah, anxious 

ready with his breech-loader from another coign of van- | to see the sport, had gone into an old cow-shed, whither : 

tage. the hyena had rushed on being wounded ; it there had } 
} “It was moonlight—tropical moonlight—as clear as | seized the boy by his voluminous, petticoat-like clothes, 


day. The whole station was in most perfect stillness, | which he was now tearing into shreds with his teeth and 

disturbed only at long intervals by the distant howls of } claws. 

jackals, the hoots of owls and the croaks of bullfrogs in Pointblanque ran like a racehorse down to the shed, 

the few marshy spots about. put the muzzle of his rifle almost close to the hyena’s 
Presently we heard the undergrowth rustle, followed | head, fired, and in one second Shitan’s mission on earth 

almost immediately by the maniacal laugh of the hyena. was over. He let go chokerah’s garments, rolled over, and 
“‘Shitan! by all that’s glorious! Shitan! I thank | he was ‘‘as dead as any nail that’s in any door.” 





} 
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thee, priest, for teaching me that word,” whispered I, Upon examining the child we found that a slight 
misquoting the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” scratch or two were all the injuries he had fortunately sus- 

“And upon the trail,” added Pointblanque, as the | tained. One of Shitan’s hips was broken by my shot, and 
laugh became louder and more spasmodic. ‘Don’t you | his head was shattered by Pointblanque’s bullet. 





see him ?” Then we sang a jubilate over his remains, and my 
*“ Plainly,” I replied ; “‘he is making straight for the | homestead was free from his laugh for ever and a day. 
tailless pariah’s cemetery.” I had him taken to a quasi expert of a native taxider- 
; “Yes! Don’t, on any consideration, fire until you see | mist to get his skin cleaned, sweetened and preserved. 
i him well at work, resurrectionizing.‘ Steady your rifle | He kept it for many months, and then returned it as 
| upon one of the wooden posts of the veranda, and you are | beyond his art, saying, not in the doggerel I put it, but 
| bound to hit him.” in plain prosaic Hindustanee : 
: I did as directed, and waited nervously until I saw the 


“IT may scrub, I may scour 






beast thoroughly intent on turning up the loose earth, The skin as I will 
and chuckling with delight over his treasure-trove. But the odor hyenic : 
: Then, taking a long and steady aim, I pulled the trig- Will cling to it still.” 
| ger—bang ! 






But almost before the bang sounded there was a howl, | Then I cast it from me into the limbo of things worthless 
which was not Shitan’s usual one of pieasurable excite- | and done with. 
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ALPINE ROSES. —“‘ TENDERLY THESE ROUGH MEN LIFTED THE WOUNDED GIRL AND CARRIED HER TO MAX’S CHALET, WHERE SHE 
WAS BECEIVED BY KIND, MOTHERLY FRAU STEIN.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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MASSIVE, golden, 
Worn and olden; 
But I love it 
For the giver. 
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MY RING. 
By Maup L. Crimson, 

One long drinking— , 

Heart to heart seems | 

Melting, sinking. 

One long sweetness, | 
















Drawing dark Even s 
in Spangled cars ; 
Can I ever note you above me? 

Can I ever bask in your rays, 





| 

He so gladsome, | Then the starlight | And recall not his face who loved me, 
Eyes so madsome— | Chased his shadow , And with him that day of all days | 
Madsome for their thrill and quiver, With its fleetness ; ; ; 
Madsome for their melancholy— Onward, onward, Ah, he’s gone, gone! 
He the giver! Through steep gladeland, | Leagues, leagaes away, 
On his brow, white Westward, westward, again onl 
Shone the starlight; Into shadeland. i — sim ae 

aos And this massive ring, 
Fell the dew down Oh, that last, long sweetness! This circular thing, i 
On his hair brown ; Clinging lips Is a link between us, . 
Soft as lip-dente Rich with love’s completeness— Is a bond between us, 
= ping ape mennae And now as then the dizzy moon And T'll never cease loving him, never 
Linger, linger- Swings and dips. Not e’en on the strand 
So he placed it on my finger. Oh, boundless heaven! Of the angel land 
Hot, hot kisses, Oh, trailing stars! | On the strand of the land called For Bve: 
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Ir is very hard times, I know, dear reader, and travel- 
ing is an exceedingly expensive amusement; neverthe- 
less, I am going to ask you to transport yourself mentally 
with me over the sea, through the heart of merrie Eng- 
land, across the pleasant land of France, to an enchantingly 
beautiful little Swiss village on the Lake of Lucerne, 
nestling quietly and peacefully beneath the shadows of 
the majestic Alps. 

I must also plead guilty to the indiscretion of beginning 
where all orthodox stories should end—with marriage ; 
but if my hero and heroine never before this late day did 
anything worthy of record, I can only crave your indul- 
gence for them, and promise that, even in spite of its in- 
auspicious beginning, I am really and truly going to tell 
you a love-story. 

Our large buwding-house was very full that Summer, 
comprising the usual number of strong-minded English- 
women, regardless of toilet appearances, and everything 
else, save tucking up their petticoats and striding over 
every mountain in Switzerland ; flirting French coquettes, 
taking by storm the heart of every unwary lord of crea- 
tion whom they could reach with their glances ; stolid 
Germans, methodically and laboriously following the path 
laid out for them in their guidebooks ; extravagant Amer- 
icans, fiery Italians, and one lone Turk, very tall, very 
angular, and very unapproachable ; last and least, there 
were a few masculine appendages to some of the various 
parties, continually going about with a dejected air, as if 
disposed to wage incessant warfare with cruel Fate for 
casting them adrift into one of those abodes so abhorrent 
to their manly souls—a Swiss pension de famille. 

Among this heterogeneous collection appeared one day 
our American hero and heroine—a rather reserved but 
strikingly handsome young man, and his violet-eyed, 
golden-haired, vivacious bride, a girl of not more than 
seventeen years of age—who had come to this lovely spot 
to pass « few days of their honeymoon. 

Arriving during rather a lull in the usual gayety of the 
household, their advent created some little excitement ; 
but it soon became evident that, beyond a courteous ex- 
change of civilities with all who approached them, Mr. 
and Mrs. Armitage would add very little to the general 
nmusement, as they were—as is expected of people in 
their circumstances—thoroughly absorbed in each other. 

It was scarcely the nature of merrie, bewitching Louise 
Armitage to remain so totally indifferent to tlie admiring 
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looks and flattering words so often bestowed upon her : 
but the unwearying, steadfast devotion and almost pain 
fully intense love so unsparingly given her by her grave, 
thoughtful husband, had so touched and impressed the 
gay coquette, that almost before she knew it she had 
yielded up to him all her warm heart’s treasures of love 
and truth. 

They were very blissfully happy during those few days 
passed beside the loveliest lake in Europe ; a happiness 
which, in the dark days to come, the miserable young 
man looked back to as something almost unearthly in its 
perfection. Nearly all.the points of interest in the neigh- 
borhood had been visited. The ground which Tell has 
made classic was gone over by the eager, enthusiastie gir] 
and her quieter husband, who would not for worlds de- 
stroy her hero-worship or dim her enthusiasm by the sug 
gestion that these legends were all a myth. 

They had ascended Mount Pilatus, with its barren and 
rugged peaks, and, reaching the cloud-capped summit, 
had gazed with awe unspeakable into a small, dark lake, 
of which tradition tells us that Pontius Pilate, when ban- 
ished from Galilee, had fled hither, and in the bitterness 
of his remorse precipitated himself into this lake, from 
which the mountain derives its name. 

Many an evening they had spent on the surface of the 
lake, George rowing his wife in one of the dainty little 
boats provided for strangers, and now the last day of their 
stay had arrived. 

Trunks had been packed and everything put in readi- 
ness for their departure next day, and George and Louise 
were in their room, resting after rather a fatiguing stroll on 
the mountains. They weré conversing upon subjects of 
no possible interest to you or me, dear reader, and I have 
no intention of boring you with a repetition of thei) 
pretty, loving nonsense ; for, if you have been through 
a like experience yourself, you will certainly institut: 
comparisons unfavorable to my hero and heroine ; and 
if not, you will not feel the slightest interest in such 
episodes, merely voting them ‘stuff and nonsense.” A 
part of their conversation, however, concerns our story, 
so I will repeat it. 

Louise had been lying on the sofa, gazing dreamily 
upon the magnificent picture through the open window, 
when she suddenly remarked : 

** George, do you know I believe I shall never again 
know a contented moment if we leave this part of tl 
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country without going up the Rigi. I can’t imagine how 
we have been so foolish as to treat one of the greatest 
sights of the neighborhood so cavalierly !” 

‘*Well, my dear, if it is going to affect vour future hap- 
piness, I think we must manage the ascent, somehow,” 
was the smiling response. 

**Do, George—there’s an angel!” said Louise, giving 
him an affectionate hug. 

Her husband, after thinking a moment, remarked : 

‘“We might start to-morrow as we intended, but, in- 
stead of going on to Lucerne, only send our trunks, stop- 
ping ourselves at Vitznau, from where we could go up to 
the mountain by rail and stay at the hotel on the summit 
all night to see the sun rise, which, I believe, is the cor- 
rect thing to do. How would that suit you, mignonne?” 

“Oh, delightfully, you perfection of a husband !” was 
the eager answer ; and so it was arranged. 

The next day, about noon, the pretty, light steamer de- 
posited our travelers at the picturesque village of Vitznau, 
where they immediately entered the small car which 
makes hourly ascents of the Rigi. This rather novel 
mode of ascending a mountain was extremely interesting 
to Louise, who was far too courageous and fond of excite- 
ment to feel the slightest fear. 

Arrived at the summit, after quietly enjoying for a time 
the unspeakably grand and awe-inspiring view of snow- 
crowned peaks, smiling lakes and green valleys, inter- 
spersed with tiny villages, they sallied for an afternoon’s 
stroll in quest of wild flowers, as Louise said: 

‘* You know, George, you spoke of wanting sonie Alpine 
roses, and Iam determined to get you some this after- 
noon,” 

‘“*Tf you don’t know the mountain, you had better be 
a little careful, sir,” said the hotel-porter, respectfully. 
‘Tt looks pleasant and safe enough, but there are treach- 
erous precipices and crevasses where more than one life 
has been lost.” 

** Does he think us a pair of babies, I wonder ?” said 
Louise, in rather an insulted tone, as they rambled on. 

Their afternoon was spent most delightfully, roaming 
through the gorges and fastnesses of the mountains for 
miles, stopping very often to revel in the entrancing view 
spread before them ; George all the time keeping jealous 
watch and ward over his darling, ‘‘ making a regular old 
granny of himself,” as Louise ungratefully asserted. 

Late in the afternoon, when they were in the midst of 
one of the wildest, rockiest parts of the mountain which 
they had yet seen, George proposed returning to the 
hotel, as they had rather a long walk before them. 

Louise, with her hands full of flowers, exclaimed 

‘** But, George, I haven’t yet found the Alpine roses I 
promised you, though I’ve been looking for them all the 
afternoon. I declare, I believe I see some now, up 
there |” 

And before her husband could prevent her, the eager 
girl darted away from his side, up a slope, to the edge of 
what she supposed to be a hill before them, where she had 
caught sight of the bright-red blossoms. 

‘** Not so near, Louise !” called George, anxiously has- 
tening after her—but, alas! too late ! 

Louise had secured the flowers, and, half turning to 
make some saucy response, the ground, loosened by recent 
heavy rains, gave way beneath her feet, and with an ago- 
nized shriek, ‘‘ George, save me !’’ which rang in his ears 
for years, she threw her arms wildly up in the air, and 
disappeared over a precipice fifty feet in depth. 

Her wretched husband never knew how he reached the 
foot of the precipice ; only to discover nothing but a 
yawning, dark crevasse. 


The almost frantic man’s next move was to make his 
way to a chdiet he had seen at a little distance in search 
for help. At his terrible tale, three sturdy mountaineers 
equipped themselves with ropes and lanterns, and started 
hopefully on the search, which George’s sick heart told 
him was a vain one; declaring that if the lady was to be 
found, they were the men for it. 

Arrived at the spot, however, they shook their heads 
mournfully, one of them saying: 

‘“*T fear it’s no good, sir ; but we'll do our best.” 

Hours werespent in the fruitless search, but not even a 
vestige of the clothing of the unfortunate girl could be 
discovered. 

One of the men was lowered by a rope into the crevasse 
as far as possible, but it sloped outwardly so much that 
they could not investigate very far, and no one could con- 
jecture how deep it might be. He came up in gloomy 
silence, and approaching George with uncovered head, 
said : 

**Now, may God have merey upon your dear lady's 
soul, for she’s beyond the reach of our efforts now.” 

And the three men, after learning that they could be of 
no further assistance, went away, leaving the almost des- 
perate husband alone in his misery. 

All through the long night he remained on the mount- 
ain, wandering vaguely about, trying to realize what had 
befallen him, but always returning to the same spot and 
his futile quest. 

In the morning he descended to Vitznan, left on tho 
steamer, and from there disappeared as fully and entirely 
as if he were lying in the depths of the earth beside his 
idolized wife. 

So ends the first sad chapter of our story, reader. 


* * * * 


* 


The day after the occurrence described above, Max 
Stein—a chamois-hunter, who lived on the Rigi for thirty 
years—was climbing slowly a path, just below the scene 
of the yesterday’s tragedy, which led to his comfortable 
chdlet not far from the Rigi Kulm. He had been down 
to Vitznau for provisions, where he had heard the story 
we have narrated, and, as he climbed the rough path 
homeward, was meditating sadly on the terrible tale, when, 
suddenly, he was brought to a standstill by what sounded 
like a faint, far-away groan, appearing to proceed from 
the earth under his feet. 

He listened, but hearing pothing more, concluded that 
it had been the cry of some animal, and started forward 
again, only to hear the same sound, this time more dis- 
tinct. 

Max waited, listening intently, and soon another repeti- 
tion of the moan convinced him that he had not been de- 
ceived. He gazed all about wonderingly, and wandered 
in every direction, trying to trace the sound, which always 
seemed more distant until he found himself in exactly the 
spot where he had first heard it, it being more distinct 
here than anywhere else. 

The perplexed man began poking idly about with his 
stick among the rocks and bushes, without any very defi- 
nite purpose, until by chance he came across a small, 
dark hole between two rocks, into which he plunged his 
stick without coming to any obstruction. 

His attention was quickly excited by this occurrence 
and looking about until he had found a rough pole about 
eight feet long, he pursued his investigations further, 
muttering : : 

‘¢There must be a hole or cave of some sort there, but 
how in the world could anything bigger than a weasel get 





in there ? It can’t be, 


It sounds too far off !” 2% 
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The result of all this was a speedy visit to a neighbor- 
ing chdlet, from whence he returned with two of his | awares. 
friends, and they all set themselves to roll away the large 
rocks from where they were so firmly imbedded in the 
carth—a work of no small difficulty, dear reader, but a 
hardy Swiss mountaineer does not know the meaning of | 
the word “ impossible ”’ 
finally the herculean task was accomplished, disclosing, 
indeed, the opening of a passage which wound into the | 
ilarkness—how far the men could not tell until one of | 
them returned to the chdlet for atorch, with which Max | 





ALPINE ROSES. 


where strength is concerned, and 








” 


for recovery would entail. 


Frau Stein as if she had indeed been an “angel un- 


A doctor was called in as speedily as possible, who gave 
his opinion that, though the girl’s injuries were very 

' serious, care and nursing might restore her. 
‘“* That she shall not lack here !” said Frau Stein, heart- 
| ily, radiant with pleasure at the favorable verdict, and 
| perfectly oblivious to the care and toil which the hoped- 
She had lately lost a daughter 
about the age of Louise, and seemed to consider that she 
was in some measure sent to fill the vacant place in her 


entered, going further and further into the narrow cavern ! heart; for she nursed her through the long months of 


without coming to 
anyend. At last it 
dawned upon him 
that this must be 
the termination of 
one of the many 
crevasses in the 
mountain above. 

The moans grew 
more and more 
distinct, and Max 
plunged boldly on, 
convinced that he 
was on the right 
track. 

At last a sudden 
shout announced to 
his friends waiting 
outside that his 
search had been 
rewarded, and they, 
rushing in, discov- 
ered Max kneeling 
before the bruised, 
bleeding but. still 
living form of a 
beautiful, golden- 
haired girl, holding 
tightly clasped in 
her hand a cluster 
of Alpine roses 
none other than 
our friend, Louise 
Armitage. 

She was lying on 
a pile of soft, loose 
earth which had 
probably fallen 
from the precipice 
with her, and saved 
her from being 
dashed to pieces. 


Max, seeing the flowers, and remembering the tale he , 
had heard in the village, guessed immediately how and | 
where the accident had befallen the unfortunate girl ; 
though he was at a loss to understand how she could still | 
be living, until one of his companions suggested that her 


MY RING. 





SEE POEM ON PAGE 434. 


dangerous sickness 
and convalescence 
with a devotion 
rarely displayed by 
any but a mother, 
and at the end of 
nearly a year, when 
it was at last forced 
upon her mind that 
the injuries she had 
sustained had ex- 
tinguished the light 
of reason in the 
mind of the unfor- 
tunate girl whom 
she had nursed 
back to life, her 
sorrow was truly 
maternal in its in- 
tensity. 
Rigorous in- 
quiries were insti- 
tuted for the girl's 
friends, but with 
no effect ; for not 
even her name was 
known to her de- 
liverers, and _ her 
hus band —after 
writing his wife’s 
terrible fate to her 
American friends 
had hastened with 
all speed from the 
country which was 
to him only the 
tomb of love and 
happiness, and dis- 
appeared — entirely 
from the sight and 
ken of all who had 
ever known him. 


Finally Max Stein induced his wife to consent to Louise 
being placed in an institution for unfortunates like her- 
self, where the physician held out a hope that, with skill- 
ful treatment, she might some day be restored to reason 
And there, reader, we will for a while leave her, and take 


clothing must have caught on some projection, thus break- | another journey—this time to a retired villa near a small 
fishing village on the shores of the Adriatic, which had 


ing the force of her fall. 
‘That, too, saved her,” said he, pointing to the soft bed 


of earth. 


Even then, Max insisted that 


miracle. 


“Surely the holy angels must have been about her !” 
said he, devoutly ; and reverently and tenderly these 
rough men lifted the wounded girl and carried her to 
Max’s chalet, where she was received by kind, motherly | «not so old as he looked, but had had terrible trouble, 


it 


vas litle short of a 


| lately become tenanted by a lonely, melancholy, gray- 


haired man, with no other companion than an old serving- 


man and his wife, who traveled with their master. 


He was an American, but beyond this fact the few 


neighbors in the vicinity could ascertain very little, 
though old Hannah had once been heard to remark—in 
rare spirit of communicativeness—that her master was 
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and was too restless like to ever stay very long in a place, | came here at once. You will see her, won’t you, sir ?” 

so they were always going about.” said the woman, who for some reason seemed strangely 
The morose, grave man was a constant enigma to the | excited. 

cay, volatile Italians, for he persistently shunned society ‘* Who could have cared enough for me to seek me out 

and any intercourse with his fellow-men. No friend was | in my wretchedness ?” sighed her master, wearily. “‘ Yes, 

ever seen to enter his house, and he was scarcely ever met | Hannah, I will go.” 

outside the limits of his own grounds. And he paused in astonishment at seeing the old woman 
Months passed on—always the same for the Signor | stretch out her hands to him, murmuring : 

Inglese—but he was beginning to be looked up to and| ‘‘God bless you, master—God bless you !” and sank 

blessed as a benefactor by the neighboring poor, for, | sobbing into a chair. 

although he continually avoided the rich and happy, Her strange agitation seemed to, in some degree, com- 

poverty, distress and sorrow never appealed in vain to the | municate itself to her master, for he hastily crossed the 

reserved, gloomy man, across whose face a smile was | hall and entered the room where his visitor awaited him. 

never seen to brighten, nor a ray of happiness to shine. What was there in the sight of the slender figure, 
One day a passer-by was astonished to see a lady enter | crowned with golden hair, standing at the window with 

the gate of the old villa, and, with slow, faltering steps, | her back to him, to cause every drop of blood to rush 








walk through the garden and pause at the door. from the man’s face, and his heart almost to stop beating 
Old Hannah soon appeared, and, after a short parley, | as he staggered against the door, muttering : 

admitted the unwonted guest. The master of the house, **Ts it another dream ?”’ 

sitting alone in his library, heard the entrance, but, sup- The figure turned, and disclosed a pale face, illumined 


posing it to be merely one of his many pensioners, did | with a pair of violet eyes brimming over with tears at the 
not rouse himself from the ponderous book over which | sight of this prematurely aged man, who gazed at her 
he was bending. | with hungry eyes, as if turned to stone, while she spoke in 

A few moments passed, and there was a knock at the | a solemn, tremulous voice, holding out her hands, in one 
library-door, followed by the entrance of Hannah. | of which was a cluster of dried, faded flowers ! 

‘« Sir, there is a lady here to see you,” she began, hesi- ; ‘‘ George, my husband, two years ago I promised you 
tatingly. But her master interrupted, irritably : these Alpine roses. Here they are—they have been wait- 

‘‘Did you tell her that I never see strangers !” ing for you ever since.” 

** Oh, yes, sir ; but she says she has been trying every- And as George Armitage heard the low, sweet tones, he 
where for months to find you, and only by accident heard at last realized that the haunting vision which had mocked 
your address at your banker’s in Paris last week, and | him so long had finally become a blessed reality. 








CIRCASSIA AND THE CIRCASSIANS. 
By OSCANYAN. 

Tur region of the Caucasus has ever been memorable in | and chasms. Approached from the northern side, the 
the annals of history, but particularly so in modern times, | grandeur of these mountains grows upon a person, as 
by reason of recent events. Its antiquity dates from | Elbruz, Kasbek and Passenta successively rear their 
classic times, for it was there that Prometheus was | hoary heads. Yet the country lacks those large bodies 
chained to the side of a mountain, and even now the | of water embosomed within its valleys which would 
people of the civilized world are proud of their Caucasian | render it as lovely as Switzerland 
descent. The Argonauts, Egyptians, Scythians, Armeni- The forests of the magnificent boxwood of the Caucasus, 
ans and Romans have, by turns, figured in its history, and | specially those toward the Black Sea, and the flora of the 
recent developments having brought it more prominently | treeless region, are decidedly richer and more extensive 
before the world, a brief sketch of the country and its | than those of the Tyrol and Switzerland. Nor are its 
inhabitants would not, we presume, be unacceptable. thunder-storms less sublime than those of the Jura ; they 

The region of the Caucasus, lying, as it does, between | are indeed worthy of the graphic pen of the Deus-Carminis, 
the Caspian and Black Seas, is traversed by a chain of | Anglice, Byron. 
mountains stretching diagonally from southeast to north- The inhabitants who people this region, although Cau- 
west ; thus dividing the country into two sections, north- | casians, yet are by no means all Circassians, nor do they 
ern and southern, designated respectively as Cis-Caucasia | even speak a common language. More than seventy 
and Trans-Caucasia. Some of these mountains are very | different dialects are said to be spoken there, the common 
high, ranging from 14,000 to 18,500 feet above the level | medium of communication being the Tartar, which seems 
of the Black Sea. These extraordinary heights make them, | to be more or less understood by all. 
of course, snow-clad, and their ramifications produce two | To have a clear idea of these people, we will invite the 
water-sheds, north and south. There are but few rivers, | attention of the reader to the respective localities which 
however, of any note on either side ; the Kuma and Terek | each occupy in those regions, and then treat of those that 
flowing eastward to the Caspian, and the Kuban westward | more prominently will form the subject of the present 
to the Black Sea on the northern slope, and on the south- | sketch, viz., the Circassians. 
ern slope the Kur, or Cyrus of the ancients, emptying All those who occupy the entire northern and a portion 
into the Caspian and the Rion into the Red Sea. of the southern sides of the mountain are called the 

There are but few countries where nature has displayed | Adighés, commonly known as the Circassians ; the rest, 
so much poetry as in the Caucasus. Its general surface, | that is, those on the southern side, are called respectively 
wild, rugged and broken, has something more strikingly | Mingrelians, Imeretians, Gurians, Georgians and Arme- 
grand than that of the Alps. The whole country seems | nians. Nor are the Adighés or Circassians of one clan, but 
to be broken into a succession of mountains, glens, gorges | are divided into three distinctive tribes, viz., the Tcher- 
and valleys, interspersed with magnificent cascades, bluffs ' kesses or Circassians proper, the Daghestanees, and the 
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Abghazees. Even those are again subdivided into many | of their own families. Yet with all this absolutism, the 


clans. ‘The first two, that is, the T'cherkesses and the 
Daghestanees, occupy the northern side of the Caucasus, 
stretching from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and as far 
north as the Kuban and Terek Rivers, which separate 
them from the Cossack territory, and the Abghazees are 
on the south side, bordering on the Black Sea. Again, 
one-half of the entire northern section of the Adighé terri- 
tory is equally divided between the Tcherkesses and the 
Daghestanees ; the former being on the west, bordering on 
the Black Sea, and the latter on the east as far as the Cas- 
pian. 

The whole of this territory which they occupy is, with 
the exception of the lowlands on the Kuban, rugged and 
mountainous, embracing the famous Elbruz, 18,500 feet 
high, and other peaks ranging from 14,000 to 17,000 feet 
above the level of the Black Sea. 

The passes leading through these mountains are ex- 
tremely narrow, and can only be traversed in single file, 
often with great difficulty and danger. 

The villages, with the exception of those in the plains, 
are situated in valleys that are most difficult of access. 
Their aghuls or sheds, as they term their habitations, are 
scattered here and there without the slightest approach 
to regularity, or anything resembling a city or walled 
town. Indeed, their Pscheh or prince has an uncon- 
querable aversion to any thing or place of artificial strength, 
which he regards as only fitted to restrain his state of 
wild freedom. He lives, therefore, in the centre of his 
village, which usually consists of forty or fifty houses, or 
rather huts, formed of plaited osiers, plastered within and 
without, roofed with straw or grass, and arranged in a 
circle, within the area of which the cattle are secured at 
night. Their domestic arrangements being most limited 
and of the simplest kind, these primitive dwellings are 
unexceptionally clean, which is also the case with the 
persons, dress and cookery of the inmates. 

The frail nature of their dwellings wou:d indicate at 
once that they are not intended for long endurance. In- 
deed, a Circassian village is by no means a “ fixture.” 
They remind one of the West ; for on my way to Denver 
some years since, I passed through a village called Jules- 
burg, some twenty miles east of Cheyenne. On my return 
not a single house was to be seen there standing ; all being 
removed to Cheyenne, because that locality promised 
speedier prosperity! yet these transmigrations are not 
always the results of caprice. The accumulation of dirt 
in their neighborhood, the insecurity of the position, and 
the want of pasture for their cattle, cause these localities 
to be from time to time abandoned. On such occasions 
the colony migrates in search of a new abode. 

In their social organization caste-feeling seems to be as 
strong asin India. Pride of birth being excessive, society 
is divided among them into distinctive classes. 

First—The Pscheh or Prince, a term from which the 
‘Turkish title of pasha is doubtless derived. 

Second.— Usdens, nobles or knights. 

Third, —Uorks, esquires, or freedmen of the Usdexs. 

Fourth.—Bequalias, bourgeois, or freedmen of the 
orks. 

Fifth.—Tchofocotls, vassals. 

Sixth.—Pschelts or slaves. 

The princes and nobles are the owners of the soil, from 
whom the tenantry hold the land which they cultivate. 

The nobles living in their respective villages, surrounded 
by their own people, exercise over them patriarchal juris- 
diction and supreme authority,-even that of life and 
death. Consequently, they assume the absolute right to 


Circassians have certain democratic ideas and republican 
practices which are quite refreshing. For instance, all 
ranks associate, and are clothed, fed and housed alike ; 
the only difference being in their warlike equipment, 

wherein the upper classes display great extravagance. 

Then again, they have a sort of assembly or parliament, 

wherein every free Circassian has a right to make his 

voice heard. Again, while in his hut the Circassian, of 
whatever rank, is his own carpenter, weaver, carver, and 

even hostler. But in the outdoor life those of the upper 

classes recoil from regular or continuous labor. 

It is said that it is cireumstances that form the man. 
Accordingly the inhabitants of this wild region are in 
perfect consonance with their surroundings, fierce, belli- 
cose, restless and intrepid. The usual occupations of 
the higher class are, therefore, the chase and war; and 
they specially delight in expeditions of a predatory kind. 
In these expeditions the Circassians are their own quarter- 
masters, and depart with no other provisions than a little 
millet or wheat, without the slightest fear of suffering 
from want, since every man who possesses and can use a 
rifle is sure of finding provision on every hedge. Nor 
are they encumbered with any camp arrangements. All 
the tent that a Circassian warrior needs is a heavy felt 
capote made of goats’ wool, and impermeable, which he 
carries with him for the purpose of protecting himself 
from sudden storms, as in fine weather the hardy mount- 
aineer throws himself on the ground and sleeps with no 
other covering than the belles-etoilles. 

In general appearance the Circassians have long been 
renowned for their symmetry of figure and regularity of 
features, especially the women; tall, finely - formed, 
slender in the loins, small in the hands and feet, elegantly 
featured, with keen, lively eyes, Roman nose, fresh and 
fair complexion, and remarkably intelligent countenances. 
Their bearing is manly and dignified, even bordering on 
haughtiness. But this description, though mainly cor- 
rect, applies more naturally to the upper class ; for the 
specimens in lower life are often as uncouth and ill- 
favored by nature as those of similar grade in other lands. 

Their ordinary costume consists of a tunic, broad in 
the shoulders and small at the waist, like a lady’s dress, 
descending to the knee. A leather belt, tightly drawn, 
serves for a girdle, from which dangles in front a kins/al 
or dagger. A range of tubular casings, from twelve to 
twenty, adorn the breasts, wherein the cartridges are kept. 
Homespun trousers, gradually narrowing down to tho 
ankles, cover the lower limbs; the feet are shod with 
homemade shoes, or sandals; and to cap the climax, the 
head is covered with a quilted cap, surrounded with a 
whole lambskin, the loose fleece whereof overhanging 
their brows, gives them a weird and picturesque appear- 
ance. 

Of course, the costume of the noble is rich, and the red 
hue is their sole prerogative, brown and gray being the 
colors of the plebeians ; but the distinguishing mark of 
nobility is the helmet. 

The princes and knights rarely go out unarmed, and in 
his coat of mail, helmet, quiver and bow, pistols, shield 
and sword, the Circassian chief is a most imposing and 
picturesque object. 

Thus accoutred and mounted on a noble steed—for the 
Circassian horses are of a fine breed—these knights of the 
mountains pay their visits of state, and ride out on their 
warlike and predatory expeditions. 

As in all Oriental countries, women have no social 
status in Circassia. The husband has unlimited power 





sell any of their subjects into slavery, even the members 


over the lives of his wife and children. 
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The women justly sustain the celebrity which the world 
bestows on them for exquisite form and complexion. 
Unlike the boys, who are farmed out, as it were, the girls 
are brought up at home, and at the age of ten or twelve 
years have their waists inclosed by tight-fitting stays, or a 
band of untanned leather, which is never removed or 
loosened till they are married. 

Some of their domestic customs and social intercourse 
are very curious and highly amusing. Amongst others, 
the above cited bodice is cut open only on the wedding- 
night by the bridegroom himself, an operation frequently 
attended with danger. 

The girls usually get married before they attain their 
seventeenth 
year, for after 
that they are 
considered 
passées, 

Notwith- 
standing their 
profession of 
M ohammedan- 
ism, which for- 
bids __ strictly 
all free inter- 
course between 
sexes, they mix 
u nrestrainedly 


while unmar- 
ried ; conse- 
quently love- 


matches are 
naturally as 
frequent 
among them 
as in any other 
country. 


The. bride- 
groom, when 
he has made 


his selection, 
makes a show 
of carrying off 
his bride by 
force from her 
parents’ house; 
but he has, 
never theless, 
to purchase his 
bride of her 
father. 

Among the 
oddities of 
their domestic 
customs is the one relating to the position of this newly 
married couple. ‘Traditional custom forbids them to 
appear in the presence of the parents for a year, or until 
the birth of the first child. I wonder if this usage has 
not foreshadowed the modern invention of the West, 
known as bridal-trips to near or remote lands ? 

As their pride of birth is excessive, woe unto the man 
who should aspire and win the hand of the fair above his 
own condition. No recompense can atone for the insult. 
Yet, with all this sensitive pride, a prince would not hesi- 
tate to sell his daughter into slavery ; nor would a Circas- 
sian damsel be averse to such a traffic. On the contrary, 
she considers such an event as a high road to felicity. 

The Circassians have long Jerived benefit from this 
traffic of their sons and daughters to the Mohammedans 
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at Constantinople. For many of their sons have become 
there Pashas and grandees of the realm, and their daugh- 
ters sultanas and wives of high personages, from whom 
the parents have received aid and comfort in their own 
desolate condition. Mohammedanism, on the other hand, 
justifying and encouraging polygamy, constitutes the 
slave an essential element in the composition of its domes- 
tic institutions. 

Again, there are two kinds of servitude in every house ; 
one, the ordinary labor of domestic service: the other, 
that of personal attendance. Neither of these the free 
Mussulman women are willing to perform, because they 
will thereby be more or less brought in contact with men, 
which is pro- 
scribed by the 
Koran. The 
slave service, 
therefore, be- 
comes neces- 
sarily indispen- 
sable with the 
M ussulmans, 
whose houses 
have hitherto 
been supplied 
with Circassian 
and Nubian 
slaves, the for- 
mer being a 
species of la- 
dies in waiting 
and the latter 
performing the 
menial service 
of the house- 
hold. 

Slaves are 
< ‘ll more in- 
(u .pensable in 
tue palace of 
the Sultan ; for 
the Mussulman 
prejudice is op- 
posed to the 
introduction of 
any of the sub- 
jects who 
would thus 
come in con- 
tact with roy- 
RR \ alty, or, per- 
SA, chance, form 
‘ an alliance. 

Besides, the 
slave girls in the palace are offen bestowed in marriage 
upon Pashas and other dignitaries, who thus consider 
themselves in some sense allied to royalty ; or they may 
even happen to be elevated to the position of Validé- 
Sultan, or Sultana Mother. 

Sultan Mahmoud had lost his favorite wife, and was so 
much grieved by her death that he had ordered her apart- 
ments to be locked up, and that no one should enter 
them ; he alone spent some time there every day, in soli- 
tary meditation upon his favorite. 

There was a Circassian slave-girl in the palace, fourteen 
or fifteen years old, whose duty was to clean the bath be- 
longing to these apartments. Being a woman, she was so 
curious to know why these rooms were always locked up, 
that she one day found herself on an exploring expedition 
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hy means of the private staircase. Finding the door open, 
she ventured to enter the apartment, when, lo! and 
behoid! there was the awful Mahmoud himself, the 
dreaded majesty, who assailed her thus: 

@How dare you to venture here ? 
my express commands ?” 

The terrified girl fell at His Majesty's feet, and trem- 
blingly craved pardun. Endowed by nature with exquis- 
ite beauty, she became so bewitching in this posture that 
the Sultan not only condoned the innocent transgression, 
but invited her to meet him every day in the same place, 
till at last he ordered that the apartments should be ap- 
propriated to her, and she became the Fifth Kaddun, and 
the mother of the late Abd-ul-Medjid ! and a great bene- 
factress to her parents and her native land. 

It is the idea of aspiring to such honors and relations 
near even royalty itself, that makes the daughters of Cir- 
cassia ambitious even of servitude, and renders the parents 
proud of the sale of their offspring. So that, notwith- 
standing the strict prohibition of the sale and the formal 
closing of the public market, the traflic in slaves will con- 
tinue to exist as long as Mohammedanism and its poly- 
gamy exist, and. there will always be an ample supply of 
Circassians. 

One of the principal animosities against Russia, both of 
Circassians and Turks, is the Muscovite interference with 
this traffic, by which both Turks and Circassians are de- 
prived of their chief and essential commerce. 

There is another queer custom among them, the way of 
bringing up the male children of their nobility. At the 
age of three days the son of a psché, or Prince, is com- 
mitted to the care of an usden, or knight, by whom he is 
brought up, and never seen again by his father till he is 
married. The foster-father stands, in every respect, in 
the place of the natural parent. He receives no pay for 
his trouble and expense, but claims all the duty and ser- 
vice of his ward. In the case of a son of an usden, he is 
privileged to remain under the paternal roof till he is 
three years old, when he is in like manner consigned to 
the care of a stranger. The cause of this remarkable 
custom is said to be the wish to prevent the effect of in- 
dulgence consequent on a home education, which might 
enervate the character. 

Moreover, these scions of the nobility, soon after their 
birth, are carried from aghul to aghul, and presented to 
every woman of the tribe who is the mother of a babe, and 
she is made to suckle the nobly born ; which process is 
considered as a mode of ‘‘ swearing in,” as it were, the 
youthful prince into the tribe. ' 

In like manner, when a stranger is admitted into their 
society x3 a brother, the wife of the chieftain in whose 
family he has affiliated himself, gives him suck ; which 
process may be regarded as a form of naturalization, en- 
joining upon all to respect the rights of hospitality which 
the newly matriculated has thereby acquired. 

Besides the household work, the ordinary occupations 
of the women consist in spinning and needlework, and 
they frequently excel in embroidery. They manufacture 
the clothes of the household—even the very shoes, saddle- 
cushions, housings and horse-trappings, and sheaths for 
the swords and poniards of the warriors. As in other half- 
barbarous societies, the greater portion of the labor fails 
upon the females, who, besides being skillful dairywomen, 
even undertake field labor, in which even women of noble 
birth are often seen engaged. 

Their costume is very picturesque, especially that of the 
young ladies. It consists of a long tunic, made small at 


the waist, and descending to the ankle, with loose trou- 
sers, unlike the Turkish, narrowing at the ankles. 


Their 


Do you not know | 





head, adorned by nature with an exuberance of fine and 
glossy hair, which they plait into numerous tresses, is 
covered with a peculiar headgear, that gives them a most 
bewitching air and appearance. Of course, like all 
females, they also evince a proclivity to personal adorn- 
ments, and are consequently fond of jewelry. 

The Circassian is essentially a Duranee, or Turanian ; 
that is, a pastoral as well as a warlike people ; averse to 
labor and addicted to robbery and bloodshed. Hence, 
the promptings of Nature being their sole incentive, they 
are either engaged in the chase or in raids upon their 
neighbors, for which purpose they unite into brother- 
hoods of twenty or more families of their clan, and pounce 
upon their prey en masse. 

Their immediate neighbors, upon whom they were in 
the habit of preying, being the Cossacks of the steppes 
bordering on the Kuban and Terek, there has ever ex- 
isted an irrepressible conflict between them. The Circas- 
sians find, however, their match in the sons of the steppes; 
for the Cossacks are as brave and dauntiess, especially 
those of the line, as themselves. The bitterness of their 
mutual hatred and animosity is increased by the fact that 
the one is a Christian and a Slav, and the other a Moham- 
medan, slave-dealer, robber and assassin. The raids be- 
tween these two have naturally been of frequent occur- 
rence, and of varied success ; but often to the advantage of 
the Circassians, because of their mountain fastnesses. 

In externals, there is no difference between the two ; 
they both dress alike, look alike and act alike. More- 
over, the amalgamation with the Circassian captive women 
taken during their incursions, has greatly improved the 
looks of the Cossacks, and obliterated that peculiar pug- 
nose, characteristic of the Cossack race. 

In addition to their fine figure, these Cossacks, especially 
of the line, are splendid in the saddle. Mounted on fiery 
steeds, they look like an ambulatory arsenal, composed of 
swords, pistols, long daggers and lance. The pistol is 
always carried exactly in the centre of the back of tlic 
horseman, and is, in this position, extremely handy to one 
accustomed to it ; the long dagger is ready for instant use 
in the girdle at his left side ; and the lance is as effective and 
graceful in his hand as would be a fork in the hands of a 
lady. The cartridges are, of course, carried in Circassian 
fashion, on their breasts. Their saddles and bridles are 
of the usual Tartar style, common from the east of China 
as far west as the Crimea. The peculiarity of the Tartar 
saddle is, that upon the saddle-tree are set two almost up- 
right pieces of wood, about a foot apart, forming the peak 
and cradle; a small cushion covered with leather is 
placed between them, and made secure by a band, which 
ean serve for a pillow at night. The stirrup-irons are 
loosely tied together under the belly of the horse, quite a 
useful arrangement for their dexterous evolutions, in 
which they excel even the Mamelukes of yore. 

It is an enjoyable sight to see a Cossack of the line in 
the saddle. Now breaking suddenly into a wild gallop, 
ventre-a-terra, as if hell was let loose after him ; then, all 
at once halting, as if transfixed by some magic spell to the 
ground ; then tearing along in a close, thick mé/ée, some 
standing in their saddles, others bending under the kel- 
lies of their horses, firing and loading their pistols as they 
advance, regardless of the sort of ground they go over, 
whether a plain, stony ground, rugged holes, ditches, or 
the ‘“‘ragged edge ” of a precipice, all the same ; on they 
dash, with surprising recklessness. If at a loss for sport, 
they throw their papachs, or sheepskin caps, into the air, 
and wheeling round, pick them from the ground, leaning 
over from their horses while at full gallop. These extra- 
ordinary performances are facilitated by the stirrup-irons 
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being tied together, for the foot being firmly locked in 
the stirrup, the union of the one stirrup with the other 
prevents the body from overbalancing, and thus these flex- 
ible-limbea men are dragged along, as it were, with their 
heads downward. 

Contrary to established equestrian rule, or practice, 
they vault upon their horses indifferently from either side 
with great agility, and never appear to be tired in the 
saddle. 

They are as high-spirited and independent as the Cir- 
cassians. Even Russian despotism has not been able to 
curb their indomitable nature. Consequently, you do not 
find in them that slavish humility, groveling respect and 
trembling awe which Muscovite soldiers, serfs, and all 
lower classes show to their superiors in Russland. The 
following incident serves to illustrate the nature of their 
character. * 

It is said that a Russian officer once had a dispute with 
one of these heroes of the steppe, about the price of a 
horse, at a post-station. The Cossack stuck firmly but 
courteously to his demand. Nettled at the independent 
attitude of the Cossack, so un-Russian, in his estimation, 
the functionary exclaimed, in tones of anger : 

‘What do you mean, soldier ?” 

Whereupon the free-born son of the steppe quietly re- 
joined : 

* Ya na soldat ; ya kazak.” (Lam not a soldier ; I am 
Cossack !) 

The encounter between two such people as the Cos- 
sacks and the Circassians must be terrible. To prevent 
surprises, the Cossacks, more exposed to attacks than the 
Circassians, have erected watch-towers in their stanitzas, 
or villages, and also at frequent intervals on the banks of 
the limitary rivers, viz.: the Kuban and Terek. These 
consist of certain airy stations, perched on four crossed 
high beams, like those of the fishermen on the Bosphorus. 
A ladder leads up to the sentry-box, where a Cossack is 
posted, like a statue on a queer pedestal, keeping his eyes 
intently fixed on the hostile bank. He is perched so high 
that one can scarcely discern his features, with no other 
companion than a bottle of vodka—Russian brandy—to 
which he resorts at frequent intervals for solace. 

From his elevated position his glance commands the 
plain to a great extent ; yet he is not always able to peer 
into the reed-thickets and the brushwood with which the 
country abounds. The enemy often, therefore, succeed 
in eluding his watch, and pounce upon a stanitza as sud- 
denly as a beast of prey from a jungle. 

The feline cunning displayed by the Circassians on such 
cecasions is very wonderful, and the captures made by 
them the most startling. 

It is said that during che war with Schamyl the Princes 
Chafchevadzy and Orbelian had their families, consisting 
of their princesses, their daughters and others, near the 
Russian camp. Apprised of this fact, and instigated by a 
spirit of revenge for the loss of a son whom the Musco- 
vites had captured, the mountain warrior had dispatched 
some of his most trusted officers, who, in the dead of 
the night, with about twenty followers, stealthily pass- 
ing the line of sentries, had entered the tents of the ladies, 
seized and lifted them on their horses, and succeeded 
in making their way out of the camp pith the princesses, 
their daughters, French governess and all, without rais- 
ing the least alarm ! 

On predatory incursions, however, no mercy is shown 
nor quarter given. The men are slaughtered and the 
women carried into captivity. If the latter should barri- 
cade themselves in their houses, as they do, the assailants 
set fire to them and envelop them in flames. These un- 





fortnnates are aware of their fate ; but they prefer perish- 
ing iu the flames to captivity. 

Ths Bashi-bazouks of Turkey are certainly noted for 
their savage conduct ; but burning women and children 
is a purely Circassian innovation, and the Turks have im- 
proved their savageness by adopting it. Hence, due 
credit must be given to those attrocities committed in 
Bulgaria. 

But it is alleged that the Circassian is a queer com- 
pound of savage instincts and social virtues, and in illus- 
tration thereof the following story is recited by a surgeon 
of the Russian army in the Caucasus : 

‘*One evening I sat at play at Stavropol with two 
young lieutenants, when my orderly entered with the 
announcement that orders had just been issued to march 
to Kaukaskaia. Heated by wine, I was in an adventur- 
ous mood, and hoping to encounter some romantic epi- 
sode, I felt a strong desire to join the expedition. I 
seized my musket and cartridge box, placed myself in 
rank and file, and we marched off to the beat of the drum. 
My wife knew nothing about it. This sudden departure 
was occasioned by a dispatch from the commandant of 
the fort of Kaukaskaia, containing a pressing demand for 
reinforcements, as the spies had infurmed him that he 
must prepare for the assault of a very large body of Cir- 
cassians. 

‘*When we reached the Kuban, the incursion of the 
mountaineers had already taken place. But we found 
the whole Cossack population on foot, and the infantry 
and cannon prepared for the foe. We endeavored to cut 
off the retreat of the enemy from the Kuban, and after a 
slight resistance they dispersed and fled. A great portion 
of them sought refuge in the thickets and reeds, but one 
body, pressed on all sides, rushed into a post station, cut 
down the secretary, hostlers and guards, and barricaded 
themselves in the house. The Cossacks of the line at- 
tempted to storm it at once, but the Circassians defended 
themselves like devils. Some dozen Cossacks were shot 
off their horses, and the foremos#assailants were cut to 
pieces at the door. The Cossacks Arew back, delayed, and 
awaited the infantry. My company received orders to 
carry the post-house at the point of the bayonet. Our 
general was on the spot in person, his fiery-red counte- 
nance rendered purple with wrath and vodka. He bawled 
a fearful oath at our captain because he thought that he 
did not march fast enough, and that he was shy of Cir 
cassian bullets. General ———ki was a man of coarse mind 
and barbarous severity. In his fits of passion he fright 
ened us ten times more than all the Circassians put to. 
gether. His curses gave wings to the legs of our captain, 
and the whole company set off running to storm the 
stations. The windows were broken, the doors burst in ; 
we fought in the house and the stables, and after twenty 
minutes of an indescribably murderous conflict, not a 
Circassian stirred, but all our officers and one-third of 
our men had fallen on the spot. 

‘When all was over, the wounded had been transported 
to the Avepost, and we were in the act of burying the 
dead in a large pit, it happened that an old Circassian re- 
covered consciousness, and looked earnestly with his 
large eyes at the soldiers who were about to cast him in 
as acorpse. A soldier was raising his piece to run him 
through, when I interfered. The Circassian, who was 
awaiting the mortal stroke with perfect serenity, excited 
my compassion in a greater degree than I have ever ex- 
perienced on other occasions, and in all the warlike 
scenes of a twenty years’ military life in the Caucasus. 

“You have no conception how beautiful this old man 
was, and what noble eyes he had. Notwithstanding tha 
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blood that disfigured his 
face, and his silvery 
beard, I thought I had 
never seen a more vener- 
able head ; and he could 
not have created a more 
painful interest if he had 
been my own father. It 
is not uncommon for 
those whose finer feel- 
ings are not quite ex- 
tinguished by the hor- 
rors of war to experience 
revulsions like this after 
the heat of the fight is 
over. As long as the 
conflict rages and your 
blood boils, the most 
good-natured soldier is 
merciless. An hour 
sooner I should not have 
warded off the bayonet 
from the old man ; per- 
haps I should have run 
him through myself. I 
could mention numerous 
instances of humanity, 
especially in Poles, but 
[ never saw them in the 
heat of battle. The smell 
of powder and the clash 
of bayonets and schas- 
chkas seem to extinguish pity in the softest hearts. Men 
of gentle nature are especially rare under the Russian 
colors, compared with those who have no feelings. The 
former are commonly young hands, for war corrupts and 
destroys the noblest natures, and in the Caucasus sooner 
than elsewhere. 

“IT caused the Circassian to be carried to the hospital 
of the ‘repost, where one of my friends acted as chief 
surgeon. ‘There was plenty of work for me now. I ob- 
tained leave of absence from barrack duty, and I ex- 
changed the musket for the scalpel, a common accident 
in my life. Many Russians, as well as my Circassian, re- 
quired amputation. I cut off three fingers from his left 
hand. His 
right arm, 
which was 
much more 
injured, and 
his bad wound 
in the head 
healed of 
themselves. 
When he was 
nearly cured 
I took him to 
my room, 
where my 
wife, who had 
followed me 
from Stavro- 
pol, nursed 
him very 
kindly. His 
convalescenc e 
gave me great- 
er pleasure 


than I ever 
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experienced from the 
eure of any other pa- 
tient. 

«The Circassian was a 
Mollah (clergyman), the 
beauty of his head gave 
an intimation of his 
gentle character and his 
piety. I procured him 
a Koran, in which he 
read from morning till 
night, and he was much 
given to prayer, which is 
not very usual with the 
Cireassians. One day I 
made a little trip with 
my doctor along the 
line, in order to visit the 
patients. When I re- 
turned I learnt with sur- 
prise that my old Cir- 
cassian was flown. He 
was not narrowly 
watched, because he was 
considered to be too weak 
to run away. About 
noon he had crept to the 
banks of the river, where 
he used often to go and 
warm his limbs in the 
sun. There he prayed, 
and then the sentry saw 
him plunge into the river and swim across with 
powerful strokes. I remained some time longer at Kau- 
kaskaia, but I heard nothing more of him. Nevertheless 
my wife fancied that a quarter of lamb which was brought 
as a present by a common Circassian came from the old 
man. 

‘* Five years later I was removed again to the Kuban, 
where I was directed to establish a hospital. I was often 
visited by invalid Cireassians, and I made occasional 
visits to their aghuls, where I invariably met with a hos- 
pitable reception. Ths usual fee of a doctor in those 
mountains consists of milk, honey, bread, grapes and 








wine, and, as a rarity, halfalamb. Money is seldom or 
never given 
by the Cir- 
cassians, even 
if they are tor- 
mented by a 
painful mal- 
ady. They 
prefer to meet 
death with 
stoical indif- 
ference, rather 
than pay a 
couple of sil- 
ver roubles 
for a glass of 
physic. One 
day a sturdy 
young Circas 
sian called 
upon me, and 
begged me to 
visit hisgrand- 
father, who 
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neighboring aghul. He assured me that I should be 
quite satisfied with my fee. I was in a bad temper, and 
having no inclination for the ride, I bluntly declined the 
proposition of the young man, notwithstanding the gentle 
but pressing supplication he made that I would accede to 
it. He persisted, however, in his request; he would 
absolutely take no refusal, and swore solemnly that if I 
went I should far from repent of it. At length he offered 
me a handful of roubles, which I might keep as a secur- 
ity if I happened not to be satisfied with the fee of my 
visit. Such an offer 
was very unusual, 
and I had never 
seen a disposition 
of this sort in the 
Circassian charac- 
ter. I might have 
been offended, with 
good reason, at the 
proposition, but 
the open counten- 
ance of the young 
mountaineer, who 
had scarcely 
emerged from boy- 
hood, his honest 
look and_ noble 
bearing, ended by 
inspiring me with 
confidence and 
sympathy. In a 
querulous tone I 
ordered my _ ser- 
vant to saddle my 
horse, and crossed 
over the Kuban at 
Ustlaba, accompa- 
nied by myCossack 
servant and the 
Circassian. 

“The aghul was 
represented by the 
youth as being 
only fifteen versts 
from Ustlaba ; but 
we proceeded 
much further with- 
out seeing the 


aghul. My servant 
became anxious, 
and drew my at- 


cumstance that we \ 
had already passed ji... 
the dwelling-place 
of the Psadvoks ; 
and I began to share his suspicions. To add to our annoy- 
ance, the road became more difficult, passing through 
endless bogs and reedy thickets. I no longer ventured to 
think of returning, and complained bitterly to my guide 
that he had led me astray ; but he remained perfectly 
placid, looked at me as honestly as before, and when he 
perceived that my anxiety was nevertheless on the increase, 
he handed me his pistols with the words, ‘Shoot me if 
you find yourself deceived by me.’ At length we caught 
sight of an aghu/ in a mountain ravine, which the youth 
pointed ont to us. 

**T was led into the principal house, which was sur- 
mounted by a square tower with battlements. 
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man was seated in the second room, and saluted me in a 
very dignified manner by placing both hands on his heart. 
Imagine my astonishment when I recognized him as my 
old patient at Kaukaskaia! Our recognition and saluta- 
tion was very hearty, and soon his sons, daughters, 
grandsons and granddaughters advanced to salute their 
guest. All asked me about my wife, who had nursed the 
old man so carefully, and expressed their sorrow when 
they heard that she was dead. I cannot speak in too high 
terms of the handsome and flattering reception I en- 
countered from 
all, including the 
young and _ beauti- 


ful girls, who, 
though more 


graceful than the 
most elegant Pa- 
risians, were very 
coarsely attired. 
Their faces were 
unvailed, and they 
did not show the 
least constraint in 
their demeanor, as 
is usual with other 
Mohammedan _ fe- 
males. Carpets 
and burkas were 
arranged to give 
me a comfortable 


seat; bread, 
honey, wine and 
fruit, coffee and 


viands were hand- 
ed to me, and a 
whole lamb was 
placed on a spit to 
roast over the char- 
coal. Never in my 
whole life have ] 
felt so much pro- 
fessional pleasure 
as I experienced in 
the family circle of 
this most grateful 
Caucasian patient. 

‘* Arti - Mollah— 
such was the old 
man’s name —ap- 
peared the most 
important individ- 
ual in the aghul, 
and the respect 
in which he was 
held was attested 
by the  cirecum- 
stance that none of the nobles ever ventured to sit down 
in his presence. My inquiry as to who required my 
advice, met with no direct reply, but I was informed that 
I should see in the evening. Soon after this there was a 
great stir in the aghul, much tumult and noise were per 
ceptible without ; one band of knights arrived after an- 
other, and even before nightfall some thousands of Cir- 
cassians were encamped on the slopes of the mountains. 
I now began to perceive that a military expedition was 
projected, and I became deeply concerned. The young 
people bustled about in all directions, but the old Mollah 
remained perfectly tranquil, seated by my side. The room 
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of the highest rank, haughty, magnificent men, glit- 
tering with the most splendid arms. The Mollah entered 
into an animated conversation with them in the Adighé 
language, which Ido not understand ; he seemed to be 
relating his connection with me. Their eagle eyes were 
fixed on me ; long did they measure me with the most 
intent observation, and then they addressed me politely 
in the Tartar tongue, in which language the conversation 
was continued, as most of them understood it. 

‘*At this moment, which was one of such painful anx- 
iety to me, I did not think it opportune to press my old 
host with questions. But when the room became gradu- 
ally empty, and the splendid and horsemen 
seemed to have withdrawn, I ventured to request an ex- 
planation of the riddle. An attack was projected on the 
stanitza where I had established a hospital. A Polish de- 
and the Circassians appeared con- 
Arti-Mollah knew that I was living 
there ; he had induced me to leave it the day before the 
projected attack on the stanitza, in order to save my life, 
and to this end he had sent his grandson to me with a 
Unhappily, the result only justified too 
well the daring confidence of the foe. They crossed the 
river during a pitch-dark night, without having attracted 
The morning 
mist permitted the Circassians to creep close up to the 
slanitza, and the Polish deserter showel them the place 
Seldom has an incursion 
wcross the Kuban been more successful. 


knights 


serter was their guide, 


tident of success. 


polite message, 


the observation of the Cossack outposts. 


where entrance was the easiest. 
The whole pop- 
ulation of the sfuni/za was surprised in sleep, the sentries 
were cut down, only a few succeeding in escaping in their 
shirts ; most of the men were put to death, the women and 
children were bound to the horses and carried off across 
If the Mollah had not induced me to leave, I 
should have undoubtedly perished, like most of my ac- 
Whether I would or not, I was forced to 
half a prisoner, in the home of Arti- 
Mollah, who was too old and infirm to follow the others ; 


the river. 


quaintances. 


stay as guest, or 





whilst the men of his family accompanied the expedition. 
During their abseuce I was entertained in the most hos- 
pitable and k:ndly manner by the old man, the women 
and the girls. 

“On the following night the expedition returned. 
Their approach and their triumph were proclaimed afar 
off by the shouts of the horsemen, heavily laden with booty 
and prisoners, by the firing of muskets, and other tokens 
My Cossack was frightened to death when 
he saw his wife and youngest boy among the prisoners, 


of rejoicing. 


and he was almost beside himself with distress of mind. 
Arti-Mollah would not at first listen to my request, that 
they should at once be set at liberty, but he ultimately ac- 
The matter was at- 
tended with many difficulties, though the Circassian who 
had possession of Peter’s wife and child belonged to the 
same tribe as Arti-Mollah. My Cossack was obliged to 
pledge himself to provide four oxen and thirty sheep as a 


ceded when I became more pressing. 


compensation for them ; I stood security for him, and Peter 
recovered those whom he had lost. We were forced to 
pass two more days in the honse of our host. At length 
I was suffered to depart with my man Peter. My old 
friend took leave of me in the same solemn and dignified 
manner as when he received me; many members of his 
family saluted me in rotation, with the most amiable and 
affectionate demonstrations. Amongst them I must men- 
tion a lovely granddaughter, graceful and rosy, the most 
beautiful nymph of the Caucasus that I had ever beheld, 
and whom I should have greatly preferred to carry back 
across the Kuban, instead of the splendid horse which was 





presented to me by the old man. 





‘* Escorted by a few knights, we reached the Russian 
border without accident, and my adventure excited no 
little sensation, for such an instance of Circassian grati- 
tude was unprecedented. 

** Arti-Mollah is still living, and is reported to be still 
engaged, without intermission, in preaching hatred and 
war against the Russians. It is remarkable, however, 
that I have never heard a syllable from him since tbat 
time. I have occasionally sent messengers for the ex- 
change of prisoners, but I never received any answer. 
Perhaps the old man thinks that he has quite repaid his 
debt of gratitude by the service that he rendered me on 
that occasion, and possibly he now only looks upon me as 
a Russian, an enemy and an infidel, and not as the friend 
and physician who once healed, tended and nursed him.” 

Mohammedanism was early introduced into the Cau- 
casus ; and as that religion, unfortunately, inspires big- 
otry and fanaticism, it only rendered these semi-barbarous 
mountaineers more fierce than ever ; or, as the French 
would have it, ‘*‘ Un Circassien double en Mussulman !” 

In 1823 a revival, or religious enthusiasm, was awakened 
by a certain Sheikh Mansour. After his death he was suc- 
ceeded by another enthusiast—Ghazy-Mollah, by name— 
who claimed to be directly inspired by God. His followers 
were called Miirids, who formed a warlike priesthood, and 
a kind of bodyguard for the prophet. Among his votaries, 
the Lesgees and the Tchetchentcheh tribes of Daghestan 
were the most ardent. With these Ghazy-Mollah warred 
for two years against the Russians; but finally, at the 
storm of the village of Himry, in 1832, he fell, sword in 
hand, exciting and inspiring his followers to revenge, and 
death to the giaours. 

All the Mirids that were with him fell on the spot ; 
among them was a young man, named Schamyl, struck by 
two balls and pierced by a bayonet ; he lay there, bathed 
in his blood, among the corpses of his companions. How 
he escaped that carnage or recovered from his wounds no 
one can tell, but he was, a few months after that event, 
found as the right hand man of Hamsad-Bey, who had 
assumed the functions of Ghazy-Mollah. ‘his Hamsad- 
Bey being assassinated by some of his rivals, Schamy] 
succeeded him, and raising the standard of the prophet 
Ghazy-Mollah, proclaimed, in his name, the war of exter- 
mination against the Muscovites. 

Schamyl!, the renowned warrior and chief of the Cireas- 
sians, was born in 1797, at the village of Himry, in Dag- 
hestan, and became, at the age of thirty, the headman of 
the Tchetchentches. 

In person he was of medium size, with regular features, 
as is characteristic of the Circassian race ; his eyes full of 
fire, and his chin adorned with a full beard, combined 
with his native costume of a mountain chieftain, to give 
him a martial appearance, and he was altogether a noble- 
looking fellow. He was very abstemious in his habits, 
ate little, drank only water, and slept but a few hours. 
He was the only chieftain who succeeded in reconciling 
varied interests, and appeasing pride and jealousy. He 
so ingratiated himself with his people that he ‘not only 
became their leader and chief, but was regarded as a 
second prophet of Allah, next to Mohammed. 

The fastness of Akulcho was, for a long while, his resi- 
dence, whence he used to dart upon his foe most unex- 
pectedly. This fortress was attacked by General Grabbe, 
and dismantled by heavy artillery ; but the Tchetchent- 
ches, sheltering themselves in vaults and crevices, would 
rush out, discharge their rifles, and suddenly disappear. 
Many of the assaults made by the Russians were thus re- 
pulsed, but the fortress was finally carried by mining the 
rocks, which caused great slaughter. 

















AND 


The affair was, that 
Schamyl was not found among the dead! It seems that 
with a few of his followers he had retreated to the caverns 
of the mountains, where he constructed a kind of raft, 
and launching it into the stream, floated away thereon, 
under a heavy fire from both banks. 

Again another miracle! For all on the raft had per- 
ished ; yet one man was seen leaping into the river, who 
gained a safe landing, and then, striking for the mount- 
ains, disappeared. 

This proved to be no other than Schamy! ! 

After this defeat Schamyl selected a new spot for head- 
quarters in the fortress of Dargo, on account of its im- 
pregnable position. 

General Grabbe, on learning of Schamyl’s whereabouts, 
attacked him there, not only without success, but the at- 
tempt proved most disastrous to the Russian arms. 
Upon this disaster the commanders were changed again 
and again, and finally Prince Woronzoff was placed at the 
head of the army of the Caucasus, with unlimited powers. 
This prince, instigated by a spirit of revenge for past 
disasters, redoubled his energy, and put in execution all 
his military powers and ability. Heroic feats on both 
sides signalized this campaign. Most interesting accounts 
are given by the Russian officers themselves of the diffi- 
cult and hazardous enterprises in which they had been 
engaged. The most disastrous of them was the utter de- 
feat of a column under Prince Woronzoff himself, who 
was directed by the Czar to make an advance into the 
mountains at all hazards. In obedience to this peremp- 
tory command, but much against his own judgment, he 
advanced with 5,000 men into the defiles, giving orders 
that a convoy of provisions and munitions of war should 
follow him. The convoy was attacked, and every one 
put hors du combat. Of course this expedition proved an 
entire failure, and the prince himself was with much pain 
and difficulty enabled to make his retreat, with a small 
remnant of followers, to the plain, whence he forwarded 
a Cesarean dispatch to his imperial master: ‘‘ Your Im- 
perial Majesty’s orders have been exeeuted, and your 
army has perished !” 

This reminds us somewhat of the famous charge of the 
600 at Inkermann, when a French officer, seeing the rash 
elan of the English, exclaimed : 

‘“C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre ! 

Notwithstanding this disaster Dargo fell, but the re- 
doubtable hero of the mountains was still at large. 

He was next heard from at Guinib, whither the new 
commander-in-chief, General Prince Baryatinsky, who 
had sueeeeded Prince Woronzoff, turned his attention, 
with the design of inclosing him in an iron cirele, and 
reducing the area of his activity to a narrower limit. 

There is no part of Daghestan so replete with interest 
as the heights of Guinib, because it is the locality where 
Schamyl closed his military career. 

Guinib is a large mountain, isolated from all those 
around it, about 5,000 feet above the level of the Black 
Sea. It is about five miles long by three broad, and 
possesses a natural custellated wall of a gigantic type on 
its northern face, and on the others a parapet of equally 
gigantic proportions. On all sides it has a natural wall, 
the rocks being searped directly down, varying in height 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet. It has only three possible ap- 
proaches by which man can enter, and each of these diffi- 
cult of access, even where no resistance is offered. It 

vas in this natural fortress that Schamyl, in 1859, made 
his last stand against the Muscovites, 

For thirty vears Schamvl, having placed himself at the 
head of the Circassian tribes, had successfully defied the 
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whole strength and power of mighty Russia, oecasioning 
her an enormous cost, both in men and money, through 
this protracted war, battling against odds, and driven 
from place to place, till he was traced to Guinib. The in- 
trepid general, well knowing the enormous advantages 
which would be gained by Russia by the reduction of the 
place, and thereby the termination of the war, and the 
gratitude and favor which the emperor and his country 
would shower upon him, determined to carry the place at 
all hazards. With this view he surrounded the mountain 
on all sides with an enormous force. At the spot where 
the present fort stands, that being the weakest point, 
Schamyl had erected a strong loopholed wall, which still 
exists. The place being thus made impregnable, General 
Baryatinsky had to resort to strategical measures, which 
were, to draw as large a portion of the enemy’s forces as 
possible to one point, and with this view, purposely in 
broad day, two battalions climbed up a mountain road to 
the wall. Fully 2,000 feet did these resolute soldiers ad- 
vance, almost the whole time under a galling fire from 
above. Numbers fell, yet the main body advanced, until 
they reached the wall, which they at once resolutely as- 
saulted. The Circassians, who met their assailants with 
sword and dagger in hand and fanatical fury, preferred 
martyrdom to surrender, and out of the 250 men whom 
Schamyl had placed there, 150 perished in this defense. 
The assault having been made by day, produced the de- 
sired effect of drawing almost every man of the small 
force which Schamyl possessed to this point, leaving the 
other two passes almost undefended. 'T'wo other bodies 
of men having in the meantime scaled the intricate passes 
in the rear, entered the hill. Schamyl, finding himself 
completely surrounded and eut off from any chance of 
escape, surrendered at discretion. 

The glory and triumph of General Prince Baryatinsky 
now being complete, he seated himself upon a rock, and 
there received his brave enemy as a prisoner of war. The 
stone on which he sat has become memorable, a kiosk 
being built upon it, and an account of the cireumstances 
carved upon it, just as the tree at Appomattox has been 
with us, where General Lee surrendered to General 
Grant. 

The joy of the emperor on receiving the news of the 
event can be readily understood. 

Schamyl with his two sons was sent to St. Petersburg, 
where he was cordially received, and a yearly allowance 
of nearly $6,000 granted. 

I saw his eldest son, Gthazi-Mehmed Effendi, in Con- 
stantinople, a few years ago, where he is residing by per- 
mission of the Czar, with an annual pension of $4,000 
from Russia. He is tall and slim, with a prepossessing 
appearance, always wearing his own nations! costume. 
His younger brother is in the imperial army; their 
father Schamyl having in 1870 died at the Russian capital. 

With the surrender of Schamyl the very want of a 
leader caused a suspension of hostilities, and final submis- 
sion to Russia with the privilege of expatriation. Turkey 
now availed herself of the opportunity and invited the 
Circassians to emigrate into her territories, from motives 
of state policy as well as religious zeal. 

The policy of the Turkish statesmen has for some time 
past been to create a unity of interest in the country, 
which could not be effected by reason of the diversified 
nationalities and multifarious creeds of her people. These 
sapient statesmen came to the conclusion that the requi- 
site unity could only be obtained through religion, and 


the dominant race. With this view, therefore, they con- 
cluded that the introduction of the Circassi:ns, who also 





that religion was the Mohammedan, the professed faith of 
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professed Islamism, would not only further their de- 
sign, but contribute vastly to the list of conscription, 
which was becoming daily smaller and smaller, the Chris- 
tians being exempt from military service. 

The Circassians, on the other hand, no longer able to 
exercise their predatory avocations, and deprived also of 
their favorite traffic in human flesh, and, moreover, in- 
stigated by a religious animosity and irrepressible hatred 
toward their conquerors, accepted the proffered offer, 
and migrated en masse into Turkey.: They were, of course, 
enthusiastically received, and located in accordance with 
political principles, in regions 
where Christians predomi- 
nated. 

No sooner quartered, these 
emigrants began to indulge 
idiosyncratic de predations 
upon their neighbors, rob- 
bing, pillaging, killing and 
murdering. Naturally, a hue 
and cry was raised against 
them everywhere, but with- 
out avail, for the Turkish 
Government seemed to be 
either powerless or apathetic ; 
the fact being that the powers 
that be chuckled at the speedy 
accomplishment of their suc 
cessful design ; for these ver, 
atrocities would either driv: ‘ 
the Christians to apostasy, or 
if stubbornly maintained, to 2 
diminution in numbers or fina! 
extinction — points greatly t 
be desired, as European inte 
ference would thus be de 
barred. Are we, then, to 
wonder at the atrocious act 





AN ABGHAZEE. 


committed with impunity by these villains in company 
with the Bashi-bazouks, who are nothing more than Mus- 
sulman savages thirsting for Christian blood, and hunger- 
ing for pillage ? 





Many have been thought capable of governing until 
they were called to govern ; and others have been deemed 
incapable, who, when called into power, have most aqree- 
ably disappointed public opinion by far surpassing all 
previous anticipation. The fact is, that the great and 
little vulgar too often judge of 
the blade by the scabbard ; 
and shining outward qualities, 
although they may excite first- 
rate expectations, are not un- 
usually found to be the com- 
panions of second-rate abili- 
ties. Whereas, to possess a 
head equal to the greatest 
events, and a heart superior to 
the strongest temptations, are 
qualities which may be pos- 
sessed so secretly that a man’s 
next-door neighbor shall not 
discover them until some un- 
foreseen and fortunate occa- 
sion has called them forth. 





WE most readily forgive that 
attack which affords us an op- 
portunity of reaping a splen- 
did triumph. A wise man 
will not sally forth from his 
doors to cudgel a fool who 
is in the act of breaking his 
windows by pelting them with 
guineas. 
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TRUE TO UNTRUTH.—'' HE DREW HIMSELF UP UNTIL HE HAD ONE KNEE OVER THE SILL, WHENCE HE WAS ABLE TO GET INTO 
THE ROOM.” 


TRUE TO UNTRUTH: 


By AUDREY FRERE. 


YHAPTER Y. 


Mavrice staid at nome that evening, and smoked sev- 
eral reflective cigars in a corner of the billiard-room, the 
click of the balls and the cheerful chatter of the village 
worthies sounding far off and vague through the mists of 
his reverie. He was half inclined to laugh at himself for 
his Quixotism, and the magnitude of the responsibility he 
had undertaken somewhat appalled him ; but having set 
his hand to the plow, he felt disinclined to draw back. 

To his simple, direct mind, the object of his care was 
not a lovely woman in sorrow, but a human soul in pain 
that this soul should be a woman’s, only complicated mat- 
ters a little by his lesser knowledge of its needs. But he 
thought he saw his way clearly. 

“‘Anodynes first, tonics afterward ; I must find some 
kind of mental anesthetic,’’ was the conclusion to which 
his musings brought him ; which conclusion found its 
practical result next morning in several letters, written 
and dispatched to various addresses in Paris. 
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Having seen his correspondence safely into the hands 
of the old postman on his ten o’cloc?. appearance, Mr. 
Pierpont proceeded leisurely across the bridge. The 
tower was apparently deserted, so he strolled on past it, 
skirting the edge of the wood for some half mile further, 
when, turning the corner of a big bush, he came suddenly 
upon Dolores and Bertie. 

Dolores had slept heavily all night, and till late in the 
morning— the kind of sleep that they say comes upon men 
taken from the rack. She awoke wondering and angry at 
herself, recalling the events of the preceding evening with 
a miserable kind of terror at her own weakness, as she 
stigmatized it, and resolved, in a stormy revulsion of feel- 
ing, to keep the new, intrusive “friend” at a distance. 

Having dressed and breakfasted hastily, she took 

sertie, and slipping into the wood behind the tower, 
hastened through it until she came out upon the roadway, 
some distance from the village, and here she had seated 
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herself to rest and breathe—safely, as she thought ; when, 
lo ! the enemy was upon her! She sprang up, and taking 
Bertie’s hand, threw back her head in the old way, and 
with drooping eyelids attempted to pass him with her 
usual cold bow. 

But she found her way barred. 

“Oh, no, Dolores ; you are very rude. One at least 
looks at a friend when one meets him on a Summer morn- 
ing.”’ 

He stood straight in front of her, strong and manly, his 
dark-blue eyes smiling down somewhat masterfully upon 
her pale, indignant little face ; she glanced up against her 
will and met his look. He took both her hands in his 
firmly. 

‘* You are angry with me this morning—and with your- 
self. You may scold yourself as much as you like—you 
can’t do it too much, for you need scolding badly on 
many accounts; but I cannot have you angry with me.” 

The pleasant, good-tempered voice, with its touch of 
masculine firmness, soothed and comforted her self-tor- 
ments almost against her will ; she felt her resolution to 
be hard and cold, melting before his words and the warm, 
friendly clasp of his hands. 

‘“‘T particularly want you to be amiable to me to-day,” 
he went on; ‘‘ because I have a great favor to ask ?” 

‘*A favor? Of me?” a touch of the old, forlorn bitter- 
ness in her tone. 

‘Yes ; it is in your power to help a budding genius 
who has still his name to make. I am the budding 
genius, and I want you to let me paint Bertie. He is 
such a magnificent piece of form and color,” continued 
this crafty diplomatist, ‘“‘that if I can only paint him as 
I see him, his fame and mine will go abroad throughout 
two hemispheres.” 

Dolores turned and devoured the unconscious Bertie 
with humid eyes of gratified mother-love. 

‘‘He is beautiful,” she said, proudly. ‘‘ I shall like to 
have liim painted—but he will never stand still.” 

“Tf you will hold him on your lap and sit in the door- 
way, as I first saw you, I think we can manage. May I 
bring up some things this afternoon and begin ? I shall 
want to make a few charcoal studies of him before putting 
him on canvas, as I mean to make this the best thing I 
have ever done.” 

He looked down at Dolores ; there was a faint flush on 
her cheeks, and just a hint of complacency in her expres- 
sion. No woman was ever yet insensible to the charm of 
being associated by a man with his most earnest effort at 
success ; and to a good woman there is inexpressible 
sweetness in having been instrumental in forwarding it. 
Maurice had “builded better than he knew.” 

“Yes, begin at once, by all means. But how am I to 
dress him ?” 

This great point, of course, necessitated earnest discus- 
sion, and as they had turned and were walking slowly 
homeward, Maurice found means to make the interesting 
subject of the portrait and its accessories last until they 
reached the tower, where he left Dolores, pledged to an 
indefinite number of sittings. 

They were a great success. The long, warm morning’s 
play tired Bertie so much that he was content to sit 
quietly in his mother’s lap during the greater part of the 
drowsy July afternoon, and the low-toned ripple of con- 
versation between Dolores and Maurice often lulled him 
into an hour’s sound nap, during which Mr. Pierpont 
would make studies of his model’s plump little hands and 
feet. 

‘“My baby’s feet !” said Dolores, on one of these occa- 
sions, taking up one of the soft, pink little marvels and 











kissing it passionately—‘‘ oh, my heart aches when I think 
of the weary road my baby’s feet must travel, and of the 
stones and thorns that must wound them! Mr. Pierpont, 
I am devoutly glad he is not a girl—it would have been so 
much harder for her, that if he were one, I think I should 
take her in my arms some dark night and go to sleep at 
the bottom of the river.” 

‘““There’s a confusion of pronouns !” said Maurice, un- 
sympathizingly. 

Dolcres frowned impatiently, and sighed a little. 
Maurice watched her furtively. 

‘What is wrong now, madame ?” 

‘You are so— hard, sometimes.” 

‘** And you are so morbid.” 

‘* Have I not reason to be ?” passionately. 

‘*Not when I am making myself so very agreeable. 
For two hours past I have entertained you in every possi- 
ble way. I have sung you all the tunes in the last new 
opera; given you a brief summary of the Buddhist reli- 
gion ; criticised Browning’s latest poem, and told you four 
new and funny anecdotes, one of which, at least, is only 
five years old—and you reward me by expressing a wish 
to drown yourself.” 

‘*Ts it to be wondered at, after all that ?”’ asked Dolores 

Maurice fairly jumped, and turned such a surprised 
pair of eyes on Dolores that a little laugh, full of fun, 
broke from her lips ; the next instant she blushed scarlet, 
and, with tears in her eyes, glanced deprecatingly at 
Maurice. 

**Oh, you very foolish child! Now you are vexed with 
yourself for having dared to forget your sorrow for one 
brief moment, and you are afraid I shall think the less of 
you for it, too. Dolores, you make me very angry with 
you sometimes—to the point of sympathizing with ‘ the 
great Earl Doorm.” Do you want to know how? No? 
Then I will tell you. It is when you willfully dwell on 
your grief until your face grows dead-white with your 
painful thoughts ; and then I feel like exclaiming, with 
that amiable member of the British aristocracy : 





“TI never yet beheld a thing so palo, * 
God's curse! it makes me mad to see you weep.” 

Dolores flushed—this time a little angrily. 

“That is so like a man—to be impatient of what dims a 
woman’s beauty.” 

‘For cool conceit I never heard the equal of that 
speech,” remarked Maurice, addressing the ambient air. 

A little laugh, half-vexed, broke from Dolores again. 

**You know I did not mean that, Mr. Pierpont. But 
you want to provoke me, I believe.” 

** «T likes to be aggrawatin’,’’’ quoted Maurice. ‘‘ No, 
my highest ambition is simply to make the corners of 
your mouth turn up instead of down. And you make it 
very hard for me. When I paint your portrait it shall be 
with a scroll coming out of. your mouth, bearing the 
words of. the old canzonet ° 

* Go—you may call it madness, folly; 
You shall not drive my grief away: 
There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 


This time Dolores laughed irrepressibly, and the merry 
sound awoke Bertie. 

**Come, Bertie,” said Maurice, “let you and I try to 
open this little box I brought with me, and see what won 
derful things there are in it.” 

‘*Mamma, too,” said Bertie. 

‘No; mamma is not a good girl. She cannot see what 
is in it unless she gives us two things we both very much 
want,” 
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“Two sings ?” 

‘Yes ; if she gives us a smile apiece she may look too.” 

‘‘T am not inquisitive,” said Dolores, with an assump- 
tion of complete indifference ; but the next instant she 
paid the required fee with great docility, and bent over 
the small, square deal case with almost as much interest 
as Bertie. 

Maurice took a key from a sealed envelope directed to 
himself, and opening the box, took out first a quantity of 
shavings, then, piece by piece, an exquisite set of Japanese 
tea-things, a spirit-lamp, a bottle of alcohol, a Chinese 
canister of tea, and a plum-cake in tight silver-paper 
wrappings. 

‘* Madame and monsieur, I have the honor to invite you 
to the first of an indefinite series of afternoon teas,” said 
Maurice, bowing profoundly. 

‘*Oh, how pretty !” sighed Dolores, her eyes sparkling 
at the dainty porcelain. ‘‘I will get some milk and sugar, 
and we will have it out here. It is so long since I tasted 
tea,” she said, so gratefully that Maurice felt a pang of 
self-contempt as he thought of all the comforts he had 
been enjoying while this delicate girl had been enduring 
privations. 

He carried out the deal table, and they sat around it on 
the soft grass in the shadow of the tower, Maurice remark- 
ing that ‘‘he shouldn’t feel at all surprised to see Alice 
out of ‘Wonderland’ coming toward them from the wood, 
they were so like the ‘mad tea-party,’ and Bertie so well 
represented the dormouse.” 


CuarTer VI. 


Earty one morning at the end of August a procession 
‘‘might have been seen” advancing over the bridge 
toward the tower. 

In the van was Mr. Pierpont, carrying a light ladder 
over his shoulder, and a tool-bag in the other hand ; the 
body consisted of a boy wheeling a heaped-up barrow, 
covered with a dark-red cloth ; and the rear was brought 
up by two men pushing a handcart, on which was a verit- 
able piano, its dark, polished rosewood reflecting the sun- 
light in cheery twinkles. 

Arrived on the grass before the tower, the army halted, 
and deployed in line ; at the same instant Dolores’s sur- 
prised face appeared at an upper window, charmingly 
framed in ivy and rose-leaves. 

** What on earth ” she exclaims with a sunny smile, 
then her eyes fell on the piano, and a low-toned ‘‘ Ah !” of 
absolute rapture escaped her. 

Maurice contemplated his patient with proud satisfac- 
tion; her face was as pale as ever, but with a healthy 
pallor ; her cheeks had filled out, one having gone so far 
as to develope a charming dimple; the once wistful, 
sombre eyes met his confidingly, bright, alert, yet soft, 
and the bitter little lines around the lips and over the 
brows had been smoothed out by the relaxed tension of 
overstrained nerves. 

‘Did you send for that to Paris ?” she asked in an awe- 
struck tone, coming out of the doorway. 

*‘T did, madame ; it was eating its head off in storage, 
so I thought it might as well help to shorten for us the 
long Autumn evenings that are coming.” 

‘*How good you are to me! First, all those books ; 
then the magazines, bonbons, toys, and now this! Let 
them put it in here, next to the dresser,” she said, run- 
ning in eagerly. ‘‘It’s too aristocratic for its surround- 
ings,” she went on, rather ruefully, when the highly 
finished bit of cabinet work was at last in its place. 

‘* You wait awhile,” said Maurice, mysteriously. ‘‘ Now, 





Madame Dolores, I want you to go and meditate on the 
banks of the river for half an hour—I—no; go over to 
Madame Martin’s, get all the latest scandal, and a sheaf of 
sunflowers—as many as you can garry, and with stems as 
long as yourself.” 

‘*But I cannot leave the tower. Bertie is still asleep 
up-stairs.”’ 

‘Tl attend to him if he wakes—stay him with apples 
and comfort him with flagons of milk. Do go—isn’t it 
always best for you to do as I tell you ?” bending his head 
to look into her eyes imperiously. 

‘* Yes,” she said, softly and seriously, meeting the look 
with one of gentle gratitude ; and obediently wended her 
way to Madame Martin’s. 

That kindly little woman having been, with the curé, 
early initiated by Maurice into the conspiracy ‘‘for the 
prevention of slow suicide,” as he termed it, welcomed 
‘her child” with effusive affection, and rejoiced un- 
feignedly over Dolores’s continued improvement. 

‘**Seest thou, my child,” she began, as they stoed 
among the royal, large-leaved sunflowers, overtopped for 
the most part by their great yellow disks, flagrant 
against the deep blue sky; ‘‘seest thou, Monsieur 
Maurice is an angel of the good God. Never have I seea 
a young man handsome and gay and gamin as he, who 
would give more than a passing thought to the sorrows of 
others, They will put their hands in their pockets, give 
of their fortunes sometimes ; but he, he gives of his soul 
as well. 

** And yesterday, when la Mathurine—the Miller’s wife— 
she has an evil tongue, that womar —when she said to 
me: ‘Monsieur the artist seems t. be amusing himself 
very well at the tower; they say he is courting the 
Englishwoman ’—I was able to set her to rights at once. 
For what did Monsieur Maurice say to me himself some 
time ago? ‘Madame Martin,’ he said, very gravely, for 
Thad joked him a little about you, ‘ put all such thoughts 
out of your head once and for all. I have no admiration 
for Madame de Vilbac, for all her beauty ; she is not the 
kind of woman I admire—she is too cof, and—English. 
But I have a young sister at home, and when I think of 
her I cannot bear to see another woman as young as she is 
suffering so cruelly, without any one to befriend her.” 

Dolores winced. Madame Martin observed her out of 
the corners of her shrewd eyes, and went on with the ut- 
most ingenuousness, 

‘*Seest thou, my child, the young men always like the 
women best who are prettily dressed, and wear fresh flow- 
ers and ribbons. I was not lady’s-maid for ten years 
without finding that out. And it does you the greatest 
honor, my child, that you always wear your old black 
dress ; it is in these ways that a woman shows how much 
she loved and respected her husband. I said to Monsieur 

Maurice the other day that I was sure you had so wor- 





shiped Monsieur de Vilbac, rest his soul, that you never 
could get over——”’ 

‘*Madame Martin,” said Dolores, quietly and firmly— 
she had been growing paler and sadder as the little woman 
went on with her voluble, seemingly heedless chatter, 
“you are not kind. You know how it pains me te have 
my troubles alluded to; and it is not like you to gossip 
about me to Monsieur Pierpont. I beg of you not to do 
it again, if you have any affection for me.” 

‘« My little one, I meant no harm—and he never listened 
to me, anyway. Ah, bah! Who pays any attention to 
an old woman like me? But I will never say another 
word, as you don’t like it, for you know that Martin and I 
love you like our own child,” she ended, with tears of 


real affection shining in her bright, dark eyes, 
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Dolores, with the childlike impulsiveness no experi- 
ence, however bitter, had been able entirely to crush, put 
her arms round the good little hypocrite’s neck and kissed 
her fondly ; and as she went home across the bridge, with 
her arms full of sunflowers, she resolutely put away from 
her with newborn, stubborn strength of will to enjoy and 
not to endure, the teasing thoughts which Madame Mar- 
tin’s ‘‘ cunning-simple ” words had raised. 

When she reached home the men had gone, aad Maurice 
came to meet her. 

“Stay there a minute,” he said, taking the sunflowers 
from her, and disappearing for a few moments into the 
tower. ‘‘ Now come,” he cried. 

She stepped to the door ; an Algerian blanket, gay with 
red and white stripes, hung inside it, and moved easily 
aside on tinkling rings; another lay all over the chintz 
sofa. All around the walls, from brass rods, hung lovely 
fantastic draperies—here a Japanese gown, richest blue, 
with gold embroideries ; there, a wide crimson Spanish 
sash, such as girds the matadores in their gala dress ; 
further on, soft old silken curtains of a faded golden- 
green, which might have hung in Marie Antoinette’s bou- 
doir ; or a heavy piece of apricot plush, glowing as Sum- 
mer itself; and behind the dark, shining piano fell a 
soberly tinted panel of old tapestry, representing impos- 
sible birds on unimaginable trees. 

At every division stood high Egyptian or Algerian jars, 
holding a sheaf of tall, feathery reeds, or of brilliant sun- 
flowers, and the effect of the whole in the circular room, 
with its low, latticed windows, was indescribably quaint 
and full of lovely effects of color. 

“I told you the piano would lack no congenial sur- 
roundings,” said Maurice, triumphantly. 

‘*No, you didn’t,” said Dolores, laughing from pure 
delight. *‘It is a feast!” she sighed, her eyes dwelling 
thirstily on all the beauty of color and material. 

“You are pleased ? ButI needn’t ask—I see you are. 
These are the spoils of my studio. I thought they had 
better be here than where moth and rust doth corrupt.” 

‘Tt is J who am not aristocratic enough for my sur- 
roundings now,” said Dolores, dolefully, glancing at her 
threadbare black dress. 

Maurice looked at her. 

‘You are like a lily in a faded sheath,” he said. “TI 
somtimes wonder,” he went on, with a diffidence unusual 
in him, ‘‘how you would seem to me dressed like other 
women. I should like to see you in something—pretty.”’ 

Dolores turned away to the window abruptly, and he 
felt chilled ; he scarcely knew why ; but thinking he had 
perhaps wounded her by his reference to her mourning- 
dress, he changed the subject at once. 

‘‘T must go and put in a hard day’s work at the curé,” 
he said, cheerfully. ‘‘ But I will come in time for tea this 
afternoon, if I may.”’ 

“Tf you may! Of course—and bring the curé with you. 
I have not seen him for two days,” she said, still looking 
away from him. 

‘“*T will bring him—and—forgive me, Dolores, for blun- 
dering so foolishly just now. I am always making such 
stupid mistakes,” he said, imploringly, as she still stood 
with averted head. 

‘‘ Don’t be so humble,” she replied, pettishly. ‘‘ When 
you talk like that you remind me of Totar when he has 
done something wrong, and goes over on his back, with 
his paws in the air—it’s abject !” 

‘‘ Au revoir, then,” said Maurice, biting his lip and 
walking off, with his head very high. ‘‘ Grateful, gentle 
creature! A nice speech to make, after my trying so hard 
to please her! Well, poor little woman, I daresay I did 
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annoy her, and they say convalescents are always cross. 
We'll make it up at tea-time.” 

Dolores stood irresolute for a moment, and then went 
to the door and looked out after him, Bertie clinging to 
her skirts. 

**Uncle Maurice is c’oss,”’ said Bertie, with conviction. 

‘I’m afraid he is, baby. What shall we do to show him 
we're sorry ?” 

‘Give him some candy,” said Bertie, decisively. 

“Well, we'll go up-stairs and look for some ; shall we ? 
Mamma thinks, Bertie, that in her big box up-stairs she 
has—just—the—candy—Uncle Maurice will like.” 

Four o'clock struck as Maurice came across the grass 
toward the tower ; the tea-table stood ready outside, the 
little kettle was bubbling cheerily over the spirit-lamp, 
and the wasps were making their usual raids on cake and 
sugar undisturbed; but the presiding goddess was not 
visible. 

‘Still cross, I wonder ?” thought Maurice, a little 
uneasy. 

He went to the half-open door and knocked softly. 

‘*Come in,” said a by no means unamiable voice. 

He stooped his tall head and entered. 

Who was this standing with her back to him, arranging 
some late roses in a blue jug on the piano ? 

A tall, lovely lady, clad in flowing, creamy, sheerest 
muslin, billow upon billow lying on the floor round her 
feet ; bare, white arms raised gleaming from lace-ruffled 
elbow-sleeves ; golden-brown hair brushed sleekly upward 
and twisted into a gracefnl knot high on top of the small 
head, the long, white, downy nape of the neck rising 
superbly from the ruffle of lace around the throat—who 
could this be ? 

As Maurice stood and gazed on the apparition the fair 
head drooped, and a rosy flush crept slowly up the white 
nape, dying the little ears deepest pink. She turned 
slowly to face him ; little rings of hair waved over her 
forehead, and her cheeks were gleaming like the heart of a 
blush-rose. 

‘*Dolores! Did you do this for me ?” he asked, husk- 
ily and impulsively. 

‘‘T was cross and unjust to you this morning,” she an- 
swered, looking up candidly, ‘‘and I remembered you 
had made a wish to see me look—like other women.” 

‘Well, you don’t look like them, not a bit,” he said, 
with decision. 

Her face fell. 

‘* Have I forgotten how to dress, then ?” she said, plain- 
tively. 

‘‘ Nobody knows how but you,” he replied, his trained 
eye noting every detail of the dainty toilet—the roses at 
throat and belt, the creamy satin of the bows, dotted here 
and there ; but always coming back to the refined, exqui- 
site face, now seen for the first time in its proper setting. 

‘**You are pleased? But I needn’t ask—you are,’” 
quoted Dolores, merrily. ‘‘ Now let me go and astonish 
the curé—he has arrived, for I hear Bertie intriguing for 
a piece of sugar.” 

‘‘ Pitty mamma !” cried Bertie, running to meet her as 
she trailed her snowy draperies superbly over the door- 
stone. 

The curé stood mute, with a grave, somewhat pained, 
expression on his face. 

‘Am I not beautiful, my father ?” asked Dolores, mak- 
ing him a magnificent courtesy. 

‘Very beautiful, my child,” he replied, with an effort. 

But although he remained singularly silent and ab- 
stracted, Dolores failed to notice it. She was as gay, 
Maurice thought, as she must have been when she came 
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here first, a seventeen-years’ old bride, and in her sweet, 
infectious merriment every vestige of the cold, repellent 


woman whom he had first known, and rather disliked, two | 


months before, seemed to be swept away for ever. Even 
the curé could not remain proof against her influence, and 
shaking off his depression, joined with his usual kindly 
warmth in the cheerful chatter. 

‘*T shall be afraid of thieves now I have all these lovely 
things in my care,”’ Dolores remarked, suddenly. 

of never thought of that,” said Maurice, disturbed. 
“You must let me get you a watch-dog. A fiercebull-dog 
would keep any ruffian at bay.” 


**T should be afraid of such a guardian on Bertie’s ac- | 


court. No, I must trust to my alarm-bell, which my kind 


landlord put up for me with his own hands,” she said, | 


smiling at the curé. ‘You need not make faces at me, 
Monsieur le Curé,”’ she went on, turning up her chin im- 
pertinently. ‘‘Iem going to tell Monsieur Pierpont all 
about it.” 

‘Tell me? What ?” 

“Do so if you like, my child,” said the curé, mdul- 
rently. 

‘You are not, perhaps, aware,” began Dolores, pomp- 
ously, ‘‘ that this old tower was once the pigeon-cote be- 
longing to the Chateau de Maugeais.” 

“The family must have lived on pigeon-pie, 
rupted Maurice, frivolously. 

Dolores scowled at him, and proceeded : 

‘You may judge of the size of the chateau by that of 
the colombier. The cocks and hens, turkeys and ducks, 
inhabited the ground-floor, and the pigeons kept house 
above. When the chateau was razed to the ground in 
1793 by the infuriated peasantry, who had always hated 
their feudal lords for their tyranny, the order was, ‘ Not 


” 


inter- 


to leave one stone of the castle on another, and to plant | 
the site with trees,’ and it was literally fulfilled, the stones | 


being carted away and broken up to mend roads with. 
But they left the colombier standing, to serve as a store- 
house for the village community.” 

‘* But what has that to do with Monsieur le Curé ?” 

‘Everything. The De Maugeais were guillotined, most 
of them ; but one escaped, and lived in exile. And when 
the troubles were all over his grandson was sent to school 
in Paris, and became a distinguished soldier. He gained 


medals, and made love, and fought duels (don’t inter- | 

. " ° | 
rupt me, Monsieur le Curé), and then he grew tired of | 
bloodshed and pretty women—for which I don’t blame | 


him—and became a diplomatist ; and then he wearied of 
kings, and courts, and governments, and the world, so he 
took orders, and was made a priest—and there he sits !” 
concluded Dolores, with a dramatic flourish of her hand 
toward the curé. 

**TIs this true, Monsieur le Curé ?” 

“‘Absolutely, my son. I am the last of the/De Mau- 
geais,” said the curé, cheerfully. 

‘** How sad !” exclaimed Maurice, involuntarily. 

*“Not so. As I told you in the church, we were a 
wicked race, and it is well there are no more of us.” 

‘‘And he is my landlord, because when he had been 
here some time, and had endeared himself to the people 
as their priest, they found out who he was, and the Com- 
mune yoted to give him back all that was left of his an- 
cestral possessions—the old pigeon-cote. And when a 
certain poor girl came here in miserable poverty, seeking 
a lonely spot to die in, he furnished the tower, and white- 
washed it with his own hands—and put up an alarm-bell 
himself—and - 

Dolores broke down, and, seizing the curé’s hand, 
kissed it, sobbing softly. 
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‘* There, there !” said the curé. 
about it. Now I must be going.” 

‘*Not until you have promised to come up again this 
evening, and hear Monsieur Pierpont play and sing. Do 
not come until about ten o’clock—baby is rather restless 
these hot nights, and I cannot get him really to sleep 
before then.” 

‘**T will come, certainly, my child. I love music.” 

‘*How good he is!” said Dolores, looking after him 
with wet eyes. ‘‘ How good everybody is!” she sighed, 
and catching up Bertie, she held him close to her, drop- 
ping tender kisses all over the sweet baby face. 

‘* Dolores, do put that heavy child down,” said Maurice, 
suddenly. 

‘‘ He isn’t heavy,” she said, looking at him in surprise. 
‘Ts ’ou, my beauty ?” she went on, continuing her pretty 
pastime of finding out another sweet spot to kiss. 

‘** He is crushing your pretty dress,” said Maurice, im- 
patiently, biting his mustache and glaring at the uncon- 
scious but happy Bertie. 

‘‘Uncle Maurice is cross again; but we don’t know 
why, and we won’t apologize this time, baby,” murmured 
Dolores, lovely, but rebellious. 

‘Well, I must be going, too,” said Maurice, trying hard 
to recover his unaccountably lost temper. 

‘‘ But you will come up to-night and sing for me ?” 

‘* All right, I’ll come,” and he pulled his hat over his 
eyes, and walked away quickly. 

** All right, I'll come’!’’ mimicked Dolores. 
the matter with Uncle Maurice again, baby ?” 


** We will say no more 


’ 


** What is 


Cuapter VII. 


Uncie Maurice went home to an unsatisfactory dinner 
and a decidedly poor cigar ; at least, that these panaceas 
to irritable masculine nerves failed of their usual standard 
of excellence seemed proved by his letting the one grow 
cold and the other go out while he sat, with his eyes fixed 
on vacancy and his brows knitted as one who strives to 
solve a knotty problem. To his mental vision, however, 


| nothing more complex or algebraic appeared than a drift 


of snowy muslin, a white, downy nape crowned by an 


| upward sweep of bright hair, and a warm, conscious flush 


rising like a tide, and tinting creamy skin and pearly 
ears, as the sun’s farewell kiss suffuses the transparent 
purity of the Yungfrau. 

This little transformation scene enacted itself again and 
again for Maurice’s benefit, and with each repetition its 
sweet significance sank more warmly into his soul, while 
his heart grew ever wider and deeper to receive this 
wonderful guest, the which, having once entered in with 
its train of all lovely possibilities, should never depart 
thence until its faithful shelter crumbled into dust. 

Delores was wandering up and down between the vine- 
trellises as Maurice came up to her a few’hours later, the 
moonlight etherealizing her in her white, gleaming robes 
till she looked like a spirit. The deep, musical clock 
bell struck ten. Maurice said no word, but stood still, 
drinking in her beauty as if he had never seen it before. 

‘‘Why do you look at me so ?” she asked, gazing up at 
him with frank eyes. 

‘‘T want to learn you all over again,” he said, softly. 
“‘T feel as if I had never seen you before.” 

‘‘What ! does a poor little white dress make all that 
difference ?” she asked, rather contemptuously. 

‘“‘No; it is not the dress—it was not the dress, I should 
say.” 

**T don’t understand you to-night.” 

‘**T don’t understand myself; or, rather, I do—at last— 
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at last!” He moved nearer to her, and taking both her 
hands in his, looked into her upraised, wondering eyes. 
A subtle warmth from her fair, womanly presence seemed 
to envelop him in a newer, rarer atmesphere. ‘‘ Dolores,” 
he said, beseechingly. ‘‘ Dolores, I want to ask you 
something. Promise me you will not be angry with me, 
I dare so much in asking it. Its answer means so much to 
me that you shall not let small pride and cold reserve 
stand between us now. Dolores——” he drew a deep 
breath and paused, looking at her as if her next words 
might drive him from her sweet presence for ever. The 
moonlight through the vine-leaves made soft, flickering 
shadows on her white dress, and sent a tremulous ripple 
of light and shade over her face. She still looked up at 
him questioningly, almost blankly. ‘‘ Tell me”—he bent 
his head to read her soul in her eyes—‘‘ tell me, Dolores, 
did you love your husband with all your heart ?” 

‘‘My children, the dew is falling heavily,” said the 
curé’s grave, full voice. Maurice dropped Dolores’ 
hands. She stood still a moment, still looking at him 
wonderingly ; then, passing her hand over her eyes, she 
said, dreamily: ‘‘ Yes, let us go in. And play for us, 
Monsieur Maurice, please.” 

Maurice flung open the piano, and dashed into a wild 
sea-song, full of the triumphant rush and surge of the 
mighty billows, and followed it with a drinking song of 
Béranger’s, all verve and gayety, yet with a strange little 
sob in it here and there. Then his fingers broke into a 
little rippling, swaying valse of Chopin’s, and presently 
the wistful, searching motives of Schumann’s ‘‘ Warum ?” 
asked their unanswered questions. 

The faint lamplight shone on the folds of the silken 
and plush hangings in soft gleams of color; a White ray 
of moonlight, crossed by the flickering tree- shadows, 
streamed in through the window and lingered caressingly 
on Dolores’ fair head, where she leaned musing in a corner 
of the sofa. Maurice played and sang on. He felt no 
need of speech to-night, for was he not letting out his 
whole soul in music to the girl who sat there silent, her 
soft, white draperies sd near him that the faint perfume 
from them scented the air he breathed ? 

The curé, too, sat silent, dark and impassive in his 
black robes as an image of Fate ; his face, graver than was 
its wont, leaning on his hand. The moonlight left the 
window, the lamp burned dimmer, a sudden sough of 
wind waved the curtain at the door. Maurice felt the 
silence grow chill about him, while a strain of bitter fore- 
boding from some unknown source dashed the sweetness 
of his first intoxicating draught of love. 

Insensibly his fingers glided into a passionate, throbbing 
minor melody, and he sang : 

“‘The great trees gloom around us in the June night, 
The scented dew is dropping from the lime, 
And we stand face to face beneath the moonlight, 
This one last time. 
‘« My little girl shall never curse her lover; 
My white dove’s breast must bear no stain of crime: 
We have but met to say that all is over, 
This one last time. 


“This hurts—that June and moonlight, leaf and blossom 
Make fair each year with sweet recurrent rhyme, 
And you but lay your head upon my bosom, 
This one last time! 
‘It was a dream—the sorrow and the parting! 
We are the only two on God’s wide earth— 
There’s nothing wakes but love, and us, and moonlight— 
We know how little all the rest is worth! 


“There strikes the hour! Come closer still, my darling! 
You are my own until the évelve shail chime— 
Drink our hot tears as my lips cling to your lips, 


The last chord died away. Dolores rose suddenly, ant 
moved to the door. 

‘Tt rains,” she said, 

There was a faint, restless ery from above. 

“IT must go to baby,” she said, her voice a little une 
steady. ‘I’m afraid I must be rude enough to bil you 
both good-night. Thank you for the music, Mr. .’ic:- 
pont.” 

Maurice and the curé rose. 

‘Will you walk on, Monsieur Maurice?” said the 
priest. ‘‘I have something to say to madame, and shall 
catch you up before you have gone far, I dare say.” 
Maurice took Dolores’s hand in his a moment. 
**Good-night,” he said. ‘I shall see you early to-mor- 
row, shall I not ?” and in a minute they heard the sharp 
ring of his footsteps as he crossed the bridge. 

The curé stood with grave and searching eyes in front 
of Dolores. 

‘My child, what is the meaning of this ?” 

** Of what, father ?” 

‘* First, of this dress ?” 

‘*My father, I was so tired of my shabby old black 
gown—and this is the only other one I have left.” 
‘Dolores, that is not worthy of you. Shall I tell you 
why you put on thisdress ? It was to appear pleasing in 
the eyes of your friend, the artist.” 

‘* Father, I own it,” said Dolores, frankly, meeting his 
eyes. ‘‘ But I did not do it to attract him, if that is what 
you mean. I wore it simply as a kind of reparation for 
having been cross and pettish to him this morning, after 
all his kindness. He had expressed a wish to see me 
dressed like others, and I wanted to please him for once.” 

The curé looked only half relieved. 

‘“* My daughter, in your position much is forbidden and 
dangerous which would be without consequence for other 
women.” 

“Oh, my father, am I never to remember that I, too, 
am young? The sun shines and the flowers bloom 
again after storms—and I am only twenty. Because my 
life was so early darkened, am I therefore never to be gay 
or happy again? Father, I am guiltless of wishing to at- 
tract admiration. You who know everything, how ean 
you think me capable of such a thing? But let me—let 
me forget sometimes that mine is a ruined life—the Winter 
will come soon enough, when I shall be all alone again 
with my sad memories.” 

**Dear child, I only want to save you from further 
hearth-ache. But there——” The curé broke off suddenly, 
meeting her innocent, unconscious eyes. ‘I am, per- 
haps, doing more harm by putting ideas into the child’s 
head,” he muttered. ‘I must warn the other—yes, that 
will be the best way. Child,” he went on, aloud, “ be 
happy in your own way yet awhile.. I will watch over 
you. I wish I could keep you from all care, my poor 
little daughter ; but I see dark clouds in the future.” 

‘My father, how can they be darker than those which 
lie about me now ?” 

The curé sighed, and laid his hand in blessing on her 
fair head. 

“‘Good-night, dear child. Pray to the geod God to 
keep you—and sleep well.” 

Left alone, Dolores closed the door after the priest, and 
sitting down again in the sofa-corner, leant her head 
against its high back, and, with half-closed eyes, let her- 
self be carried away by the flood of memories, bitter for 
the most part, that had broken all bounds at the bidding 
of the wizard—musie. The present, with its possibilities 
for bliss or pain, had receded into the background, and for 








This last, last time!” 


a long hour she had been living over again, with keen 
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retrospective pangs, the scenes of her brief married life, 
when a sudden shock of actuality aroused her to the sense 
of an awful terror. 

At the little window opposite to her had appeared a 
face—for an instant only; but she had plainly seen it. 
An evil, pale face, with sharp, wolfish eyes, and a black 
beard. She was too paralyzed with terror to move at first, 
but her mind regained its powers of action before her 
body, and she saw her probable danger and her only 
means of safety in a flash of thought. 

With an intense effort of resolution, she arose slowly, 
stretched herself, and yawned, carefully avoiding any 
glance at the windows, and then taking the lamp from its 
swinging wire, mounted the ladder leisurely. Arrived at 
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the top, she put down the lamp, and, turning swiftly, | 


closed the trap-door as noiselessly as possible and slipped 


the bolt; then, breathless, her brain in a whirl, she | 


crouched down and laid her ear to the crack. She might 
have been mistaken, after all. Some innocent passer-by, 
attracted by the light, had perhaps looked in. 

Her heart beat heavily, and a surging roar filled her 
ears, while a sound as of distant bells throbbed through 
it—for now she distinctly heard the door pushed gently 
open, and stealthy footsteps moving about below. 

She held her breath, and laid her ear still closer to the 
crack, 

‘‘She’s all alone now, the pretty Englishwoman. I 
saw her lover go over the bridge and the curé after him. 
He won't think so much of her to-morrow.” 

The diabolical whisper reached her ear clearly. 

‘We can easily prevent her screaming. Light your 
candle, Sylvain, and let’s see what there is here.”’ 

‘* She must have some money up-stairs. We had better 
make sure of that first. I don’t suppose the trap is bolted. 
You go up first, Robert. What! afraid of a woman ? 
Show her your knife, and she will be as meek as a 
lamb.”’ 

Dolores strove to move—to scream ; 
paralyzed, her throat and tongue as if petrified. 
heard the ladder creak under the first heavy footsteps, 
and still she lay as if a ton of lead weighed down each 
limb, though great drops of perspiration rolled down her 
face. 

Suddenly Bertie started up, and stretching out his 
arms, called, plaintively : 

**Mamma !” 

The spell was broken. With a bound like that of a 
tigress she was on her feet, and had clutched and loosened 
a stout rope from a hook on the wall; she pulled it with 
all her might. A deep ‘‘clang” overhead broke the 
silence of the night; another long, shuddering stroke 
shook the tower to its foundations ; another and another, 


faster and faster, till they had numbered six, and then her | 


brain reeled, her hands dropped nerveless from the rope, 
and she sank down by Bertie’s side, helpless and weak 
as he. 

Maurice had gone to his room, but had not attempted 
to sleep, well knowing that in his present frame of mind 
repose would be an impossibi'ity. He lit a cigar, there- 
fore, and perched himself on the window-sill, whence he 
could see the dim light in Dolores’s tower. The rain 
plashed and dripped past his face from the broad, over- 
hanging eaves, and the soft, wet wind stroked his hot 
forehead and ruffled his hair like a cool hand. 

All seemed utter peace and rest, and he had just noticed 
that the faint roar of a very distant mill-weir was dis- 
tinctly audible, when a strident, hollow clang smote upon 
his ear like the knell of doom. 

For an instant he listened, bewildered, then as others 





her limbs were | 
She | 


followed irregularly, some faint, some loud, he sprang 
down-stairs, shouting : 

“The tower! Thealarm! Help! help!” 

The courtyard-door was shut and locked, but he dashed 
his shoulder against it with all his young strength, and at 
the second blow it yielded, the wood around tke lock 
splintering to shivers ; then with clinched hands and set 
teeth he was running as he never in his life had run 
before ; his whole soul concentrated in a voiceless prayer 
that he might not arrive too late. 

As he reached the other side of the bridge, he thought 
he saw two dark forms cross the road and vanish among 
the trees, but he let them go, and rushed into the tower. 

All was dark and silent. Something smoldered—a red 
spark on the floor. He felt around him, calling, ‘Dolores ! 
Dolores !”" 

He heard Bertie crying pityfully above, but there was 
no response to his agonised cry. Feeling in his pocket 
with a trembling hand, he found a match, and struck it, 
his heart contracting with a terrible fear lest a pale, dead 
face might look up at him from the floor; but there was 
nothing there—not even the trace of astruggle. He called 
again, and mounting the ladder, tried to push open the 
trap, but, with all his strength, found it impossible to 
do so. 

Footsteps and excited voices were heard outside, and 
the curé rushed in, followed by Madame Martin and a 
crowd of villagers with lanterns. 

‘**T cannot make her hear. Bertie is crying above, but 
the trap is shut, and I cannot raise it. If the villains 
should have carried her off!” exclaimed Maurice, turning 
his haggard eyes on the curé. 

‘*There is a ladder outside—I saw it this afternoon,” 
replied the priest. 

Maurice suddenly remembered the little ladder they 
had used in the morning. In an instant he had raised it 
against the wall beneath the window, but it was scarcely 
high enough. 

However, by standing on the topmost rung he could 
just reach the window-sill ; and by clutching, scrambling, 
climbing with desperate strength, he drew himself up 


| until he had one knee over the sill, whence he was able to 


get into the room. There was an awful hush below. 
“Oh, the poor woman! The poor little baby !” 
moaned some of the women. 


‘Silence, you women!” grumbled the men. ‘One 


can hear nothing for your howling.” 





The next instant the trap was raised. 

‘*She is safe!” cried Maurice, looking down; “and 
Bertie, too. But she is unconscious. I have laid her on 
her bed. Madame Martin, will you come up, please ?” 

A babel of tongues broke out as Madame Martin disap- 
peared to attend to Dolores; and when Maurice des- 
cended the ladder with Bertie, wrapped in blankets and 
very wide awake, in his arms, he found the motley assem- 
blage irresistibly suggestive of the chorus of an opera- 
bouffé in its excitement over the discovery of two objects : 
one, the socket of an old brass candlestick ; the other, a 
large horn-handled knife, double-bladed, and sharp as a 
razor. 

By this time, too, the gendarme, who, with true French 
deference to routine, had lingered to put on his cocked 
hat and to gird on his sabre over his nightshirt and blue 
overalls, had arrived with pen, ink and paper, and, sitting 
down magisterially at the table, was prepared to take any 
and every deposition. 

To that of Maurice he was soon enabled to add the 
account of Dolores, who, pale and tired, her head on 
Madame Martin’s shoulder, described, amid a breathless 
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silence, what had happened until she lost conscious- 
ness. 

‘Tt is evident the alarm-bell so startled the ruffians 
that they dropped, the one his candle, the other his knife, 
and fied as if the devil was after them,” said Maurice. 

Bertie, who had been staring as if fascinated at Monsieur 
Martin’s long, dark face, surmounted by a tall, tasselled, 
red nightcap, suddenly pointed a fat but denunciatory 
forefinger at that gentleman, and exclaimed in French, as 
one who announces an incontestable fact : 

“La! Ye devil !” 

The over-strung nerves of the lightly-clad assembly 


found relief in a Homeric burst of laughter at the expense | 


of the unfortunate Martin ; and amid mutual congratula- 
tions on the harmless dénouement of what might have been 


a tragedy, the crowd dispersed to their homes, Madame | 


Martin taking Dolores and Bertie under her hospitable 
wing for the rest of the night. 





Cuapter VIII. 


“‘Dozs Madame de Vilbac still sleep ?” asked Maurice, 
on his way from his morning plunge, of Madame Martin, 





who was cutting beans, Bertie perched beside her on the | 


kitchen table. 

‘*But no, monsieur; she has risen and is now at the 
tower, but she is coming back to breakfast. 
darme has been—he wishes to know if monsieur will 
kindly accompany him to Ville la Craix, as monsieur’s 
testimony will be very important.” 

** When does he want to start ?” 

** At half past nine ; he begs monsieur will not fail to 
accompany him.” 

“Very well, I will go.” 

He passed up-stairs, disposed of his towels and brushed 
his hair ; then, with a quiet air of determination he took 
his way to the tower and entered without knocking. 

Dolores, wearing her old black dress tucked up over a 
short, gray-striped skirt, which showed her pretty feet and 
ankles encased in strong leather peasants’ shoes and 
ribbed stockings, was industriously sweeping away the 
dried mud left by the many sabots which had invaded her 
bower the night before. Maurice walked straight up to 
her and took the broom out-of her hands. 

‘‘You shall never do that again,” he said, firmly. 
‘‘Come and sit here, Dolores, I have something to say 
to you.” 


The gen- | 





| ¢ iven him her life ? 


She sat down obediently on the sofa by his side, and | 


looked up at him expectantly. She observed that he was 
much in earnest about something, and that his face Was 
very pale ; but no suspicion of the truth crossed her mind. 

‘Dolores, do you remember what I asked you last 
night ?” She thought a moment. 

‘When ?” she asked, simply. 

**You cannot have forgotten, when we stood outside 
together between the trellises, and the curé interrupted 
us !” 

She looked distressed. 

‘Did you ask me something? I am so sorry I have 
forgotten. I think the music must have put it out of my 
head ; and what happened afterward.” 

Maurice almost groaned. 

** Dolores,” he said, passionately, ‘‘ you cannot have for- 
gotten what meant so much to me—so much! Or, if 
you do forget, it is that you failed to understand ; and I 
am a fool—a blind, presumptuous idiot !” he exclaimed, 


’ springing up and pacing the room excitedly. 


She rose and went to him, her face full of concern, and 


laid her hand softly on his arm, 





‘*Maurice, tell me what you mean. You don’t know 
what cruel memories your music awoke in me last night ; 
how I suffered even before the robbers came. I lived a 
life of agony over again in the hour after you had left me. 
Ask your question again—I see now that it was of deep 
moment to you—and I swear I will answer it as truly as 
God sees my heart.” 

A vague, troubled presentiment made her color change, 
and her heart beat fast. 

“Dolores, I asked you whether you had loved your 
husband with your whole heart ?” 

She drew back from him with an indescribable look of 
wonder, fear and indignation. 

‘*You have no right to ask me such a question !” she 
said, proudly. 

‘*Oh, this is no moment for conventionalities and fine 
feminine reserves !”’ he exclaimed, passionately, towering 
over her. ‘‘ You swore of your own free will to tell me 
the truth as God sees your heart. I require you to keep 
that oath !” 

She cowered and hid her face in her hands. 

‘*T cannot tell ; I do not know,” she faltered. 

**You do know, Dolores, or you shall find out now—this 
instant. Ask your heart if you gave all its love to your 
husband. Ask it if he deserved that love, and let it 
speak.” He seized both her hands. ‘Or shall J ask ?” 
he went on, with a sudden calm, which contrasted 
curiously with his former vehemence, but which was 
more impressive in its quiet. ‘* Tell me,” he said, gently, 
‘this man whom you mourn so deeply. Was he hand- 
some ?” 

‘“* Yes,” she said, faintly. 

“Young? Rich ?” 

‘“‘He was only twenty-one, but not very rich,” she 
answered, her eyes downcast. 

‘‘Was he intellectual ? Well educated ?” 

aa.” 

Her head began to droop, and she tried to draw her 
hands from the relentless grasp in which they were held. 

“Then fe. had great strength of character ? A beauti- 
ful nature ? The truth, Dolores !” 

She quivered as if stung by a whip-lash. 

“No.” 

‘* At least,” said Maurice, slowly, looking searchingly 
into her shrinking face, ‘‘at least he was an honest, 
honorable man, and was faithful to the woman who had 
Tell me the truth, as God sees your 
heart, Dolores !” 

Silence. 

Maurice released her, and she sank into a chair and 
covered her burning face with her hands. 

‘*So, by your own confession, you loved a dishonor- 
able, treacherous, uneducated fool—because he was young 
and handsome !” 

Dolores sprang to her feet. 

‘*Loved him?” Her bitter laugh rang through the 
room. ‘Mr. Pierpont, you shall not despise me! I was 
sixteen years old when he married me—a child who 
thought only of the honor and glory and freedom of being 
a bride, and who imagined every fair face covered a fair 
soul. Before six months had passed I found out what I 
had done in my pitiable, childish ignorance ; and there 
had been nobody to hold me back, to warn me. Loved 
him! I hated, I despised him ; I loathe and despise his 
memory, and for the wreck he has made of my life may 
God forgive him, for I never can !” 

She laid her arms against the wall, and dropping her 
head on them, broke into bitter sobs. Maurice went up 
to her and laid his hand tenderly on her fair head, 
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‘*Look at me, Dolores,” he said, gently drawing down 
one of her hands ; ‘‘look at me. I have something to say 
to you. Oannot you guess it. Have you not seen it ?” 
he went on, as she turned her tear-drenched face toward 
him. ‘‘I love you, darling—come to me, be my wife, and 
let me teach you to forget all your past sorrows.”’ 

She grew deadly white and tried to speak, but not a 
word passed her lips. 

‘My poor little wounded dove! If you will come and 
nestle in my heart and arms, your tired wings shall rest 
for ever—I swear it. You are afraid? You cannot trust 
me, darling ?” he asked, seeing the shrinking terror in her 
face. ‘‘I don’t wonder at it, with your experience of 
man’s love. Darling, I don’t want to flutter and frighten 
you—only say one little word—tell me you will come to 
me some day—when you can trust me !” 

‘** Never !” she gasped, with white lips. 

‘Dolores! Never? Then you hate me?” he ex- 
claimed, struck to the heart. 

“*Oh, no—no !” she wailed. 

“‘T don’t understand you, then. Listen to me, Dolores. 
If you love me, nothing shall part us—nothing, do you 
hear? And you do love me, or I couid not move you so. 
See, your hands tremble in mine ; your eyes droop before 
mine. Dolores!” he said, catching her softly in his arms, 
“dare to say you do not love me. Say it now, here, and 
I'll believe you.” 

He bent his face to hers. 

‘* Say it, Dolores,” he murmured, looking into her eyes, 
his lips almost touching hers. 

She trembled, and tried hard to speak, but the lying 
words died away upon her quivering lips, and mastered 
by this new, true love, for a moment she yielded to the 
passion of his kiss, 

There was a discreet tapping at the door. Dolores sank 
into the sofa and hid her face on its back ; Maurice went 
to the door and looked out. 

‘Tt is nearly ten o’clock, time we were on the road, 
Monsieur Maurice,” said the gendarme, in all the glory of 
his blue and buff uniform. 

*“T’ll come,” said Maurice. 

He went back into the room, kissed Dolores’ hand 
silently and tenderly, and left her without a word. 


Carter IX. 


Ir was early twilight when Maurice reached home, after 
a weary day of French judiciary routine and of baffled ex- 
peditions on the traces of the would-be robbers, in all of 
which he had taken part. 

‘“‘Give me my dinner quickly, Madame Martin,” he 
said. ‘‘I want to go to the towers early this evening—to 
tell Madame de Vilbac all about to-day’s adventures.” 

‘‘ Monsieur le Curé left word that he particularly 
begged you would go to see him before going to the 
tower,” said Madame Martin, gravely. 

“‘Oh, he must wait,” said Maurice, carelessly. 

‘Monsieur le Curé told me to say to monsieur that he 
kad something very important to tell him, and that he 
begged most earnestly monsieur would do him the kind- 
ness of complying with his wish.” 

‘Well, I will go now, while you are getting dinner 
ready,” replied Maurice, and forthwith betook himself to 
the presbytery. 

‘*Good-evening, my father,” he said, cheerily, as he 
was ushered into the little room, where the curé was sit- 
ting alone in the gloaming. ‘‘ What do you want with 
me? ‘Tell me quickly, for I am in a hurry to get to the 


“Sit down, my son,” said the curé, very gravely. 
‘* There is no need for hurry.” 

Somewhat sobered, Maurice complied. 

‘**My son,” began the curé, ‘‘I have a painful story to 
tell you, and I beg of you to listen as patiently as pos- 
sible. I will tell it in as few words as may be. 

‘‘Four years ago, in one of the suburbs of London, 
there lived a girl of sixteen with her aunt, an unmarried 
woman of forty. The niece was a penniless orphan, and 
had been brought up by her aunt with conscientious care, 
if without affection, for she had been kept at one of the 
best of boarding-schools, a happy, homelike plaee, from 
her fifth year. She never left school, even for the heli- 
days, and she grew up to be a refined, high-principled 
girl, although impulsive, heedless and imaginative. 

‘* When she was sixteen her aunt, deeming her expen- 
sive education finished, took her to live with her—an un- 
happy change for both, for the girl pined like a caged 
bird in the lonely, dreary little house, and missed her gay, 
loving companions, her affectionate, intelligent teachers ; 
and to the aunt, a severe, gloomy Calvinist, of limited ed- 
ucation and narrow views, the restless, brilliant, impul- 
sive girl, with her generous enthusiasms and wide heart, 
was a perpetual eyesore and aggravation. She tried hard 
to break the child into sharing her own spiritual life, but 
her fresh, happy nature revolted from the gloomy views 
of her aunt’s sect. 

**T think, too, that the elder woman must sometimes 
have felt jealous envy of the pretty child, whose beauty 
and charm attracted attention even among the few austere 
visitors—ministers of her creed and their wives, mostly — 
who formed her social circle. Be that as it may, it is clear 
that she sought for an opportunity to get rid of her niece 
decently. 

**One day she saw an advertisement in the paper pur- 
porting to be inserted by a young Frenchman who wished 
to board and study English in a family. She answered it, 
and when the young man, who called the next day, was 
on the point of going away again, dissatisfied with the ap- 
pearance of the house and of its mistress, she called her 
niece in, and presented him to her. He changed his mind 
at once, made all the necessary arrangements, and became 
an inmate of the house. 

‘‘Monsieur Pierpont, he was young, handsome, and 
winning, as a Frenchman well knows howto be. Dolores 
was a child, full of romantic fancies, and pining for free- 
dom. Her aunt threw them constantly together, and, as 
might have been expected, he fell passionately in love 
with the beautiful, frank English girl; while Dolores 
imagined that she cared for him, because he was the first 
man who had spoken to her of love. When he at last 
asked the aunt for her niece’s hand, she gave her consent 
with alacrity, and fixed an early date for the marriage. I 
do not think she knew what she was doing. She had 
lived in insular ignorance of our laws and customs, and 
when she had learned from his own lips that he was a Pro- 
testant, was over twenty-one, and had a small, independ- 
ent income, she expressed herself perfectly satisfied. 
The simple ceremony was performed at the little chapel of 
her seet, and the conscientious aunt felt that now she 
might rest in peace—her duty to her sister’s child was 
done. . 

‘The young couple came to France, and the three 
months Dolores spent down here were the last of her 
happy girlhood. It is an old story, Monsieur Pierpont. 
With the holy dawn of motherhood came keener percep- 
tions, deeper womanly instincts in*a nature created beau- 
tiful and true ; and by the time a little child lay on her 





tower and tell of all our baffled exploits.” 


bosom, Dolores had realized that she had given her life to 
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one of the vicious spawn that early ripen to a rotten ma- 
turity in the hot-bed of Parisian life. But she struggled 
bravely to do her duty, thinking, poor girl! to influence 
for good a weak nature, corrupt to the core. 

‘‘They lived in a picturesque village a few miles from 
Paris ; for her husband amused himself in a desultory 
manner with landscape painting, for which he possessed 
a certain facile talent ; but he passed the greater part of 
his time in Paris; and, with only her child to bear her 
company, Dolores was often as lonely as she has been 
here. 

‘*Once or twice her husband had brought some of his 
friends, male and female, to see her ; but she so instinct- 
ively recoiled from the sneering, cynical men, who looked 
at her with insolent admiration, and from the handsome, 
exquisitely dressed, painted and powdered women who 
accompanied them, that they never came again. 

‘‘The husband’s absences grew longer and longer ; his 
manner toward her became cold and irritable, and he 
never failed, on the occasion of his visits, to complain of 
great losses, and to restrict her already meagre allowance. 

“She had lived thus for about a year after Bertie’s 
birth, when one day a carriage drove up, the bell rang, 
and she opened the door herself to a stout, elderly man. 

** * Are you—Madame de Vilbac ?’ he asked, looking her 
up and down contemptuously. 

““*T am, monsieur,’ she replied, surprised at his 
manner. 

*** Let us go in. 
said. 

‘** She led the way into her little sitting-room, where he 
took a chair without waiting for an invitation. 

‘* *T have been looking for you for some time, made- 
moiselle,’ said her visitor. The emphasis he had laid 
upon ‘mademoiselle ’’ was unmistakable. 

** «You are speaking to Madame de Vilbac, the wife of 
Monsieur Raoul de Vilbac, monsieur,’ she said, indig- 
nantly. 

“<< Ta, ta, ta, ta! My pretty child, firstly, you are not 
Madame de Vilbae—there is no Monsieur de Vilbac ; and, 
secondly, you are not the wife of the gentleman who goes 
by that name, and who is my son.’ 

"+ «T am his wife, monsieur. I was married to him in 
London, and have my certificate ; and that is his child !’ 

«Bah! All very true, apparently ; but you had better 
listen to me quietly. Two or three years ago my son does 
something foolish here in Paris that gets him talked 
about. I send him, under a feigned name, to London 
until the affair should have blown over, recommending 
him to study English at the same time. He sees fou, 
—falls in love with your pretty face very seriously, for 
him—marries you, and brings you over here. Well and 
good. But, my dear, we French papas and mammas look 
after our children a little better than you English.’ 

‘**In the first place, a Frenchman under twenty-five 
cannot legally marry without the consent of his parents ; 
in the second, my son’s name was xot Raoul de Vilbac, 
and I am not going to tell you what it is; and in the 
third, he is a Roman Cathou.ic while you are a Protestant, 
of all of which facts he was perfectly aware at the time he 
married you, and for all of which reasons you are not my 
son’s wife, but simply the mother of his illegitimate 
child.” 

Maurice sprang up with an irrepressible moan of grief 
and indignation ; then, sinking into his chair again, laid 
his head down on his folded arms on the table. The curé 
paused a moment and then went on in a low, weary 
voice : 

“Dolores did not even try to defend her position ; she 


I have something to say to you,’ he 








felt an absolute conviction of the truth of this man’s 
words. Her husband’s father went on to explain that it 
being time his son was settled in life, they had arranged 
a brilliant marriage for him, and that this affair must be 
broken off at once. 

*** You will understand, ma belle, that you have not the 
shadow of a claim upon us or him ; but as my son in his 
youthful folly has done you a certain injury, I am willing 
to allow you a small pension for the support of the child, 
to be paid regularly into any bank you choose to men- 
tion. My son wished to see you and the child once 
more, as he has a good, affectionate heart, if somewhat 
weak ; and he acknowledges that you believed yourself 
his lawful wife, and are worthy of all respect. But I can- 
not allow any such trifling henceforth ; the serious busi- 
ness of life must now begin for him, and I must beg that 
you remove from here as soon as possible.’ 

***T wish never to set eyes upon your son again,’ said 
Dolores, ‘and I will not take your money. My child had 
better die than live on the wages of his mother’s shame. 
If I had /oved your son, I might perhaps let him support 
his child ; but thank God, I know now that I never sank 
so low as that. By to-morrow this house will be empty. 
Good-day, monsieur.’ 

“She took all her little trinkets and her mother’s dia- 
monds, and sold them in Paris. Then she came down 
here, and here lived ever since—God knows how—sparing 
every sou and starving herself, I believe, for the child.” 

The curé’s voice ceased, and there was a silence. 

Maurice rose suddenly. 

** You have had a hard task to perform, monsieur le cur¢, 
and I thank you for performing it unflinchingly. Now ! 
am going.” 

**Going? Where ?” 

“To her,’’ he said, steadily and slowly, with great 
tears in his eyes, but none in his voice ; ‘‘ to tell her that 
I love her better than ever ; that I adore her as a saint ; 
that I reverence her as a martyr, and to ask her to become 
my honored wife at once.” 

The curé rose, too, and laid his hand on Maurice’s arm. 

‘**Myson,” he said, in a choking voice ; ‘‘my son, she is 
gone.” 

“Gone? When? Why ?” 

** She left this morning. She came to me in bitter dis- 
tress, bade me tell you all her story, and told me that sh 
must go away. I begged her to tell me her destination, 
but she refused to the last to do so. She got Martin to 
drive her to the nearest railway-station, and sent him 
back before the arrival of any train. Here is a letter she 
left for you.” 

Maurice tore it open. It was barely legible in parts 
where great tears had fallen and made the ink run. 

“Tam going away. First, that all may be clear between us, I 
will tell you that I love you—love you, darling, darling. I think | 
loved you all the time. But I want you to understand that I had 
no idea of this—no idea that you might come to love me, even. I 
was blind; I had been used so long to think of my life as set apart 
from all other lives that I never dreamed of such a thing as that I 
might love or be loved. I slept on in my trance of sorrow for my 
ruined, shamed life, and held myself as one unclean, The curé 
will have told you why. So you must forgive me, dear, for letting 
this heart-break come upon us both. You know now that I ca: 
never be your wife; for though he is free, I am bound—by the 
laws of my country and by the consecration of God. 

**And that you may forgive me, and in time forget me, that I 
may undo a little of the mischief I have done, I am going where 
you can never, never find me. And I could not meet your eyes’ 
dear, now that you know my bitter shame. Good-by—good-by, 
You kissed me once. I have that to remember all my life long 
And always recollect, my darling, that it was because I loved you | 
went away—because it was all I could do for your happiness. No 
forget that and me, and try to be happy again, darling. Good-by.’ 








TRUE TO 


Maurice folded up the letter and put it back in its en- 
velope. 

‘May God’s curse blight the man who did this thing !”’ 
he said, quietly. 

He turned to go, but his courage failed him. He sank 


UNTRUTH. 


CHAPTER X. 

Tue Parisians were having an unusual experience, 
Winter had come down upon them for once with a sever- 
ity which drove even these indefatigable open-air lovers in- 
doors ; there were no rows of chairs and tables before the 














STUDY OF THE HEAD OF A COPT GIRL IN EGYPT. 


on his knees by the curé’s side, and laying his head against 
his arm, sobbed as if his heart would break. The curé 
spoke never a word, but bent over Maurice, his face drawn 
with pain, and stroked his hair as tenderly as a woman 
might have done. 


cafés, no gay promenaders on the Champs Elysées, and the 
traders who had, as usual, established their booths along 
the boulevards, expecting to reap their annual harvest 
from the throngs of amused and curious buyers, were 
wailing loudly over their disappointed hopes. 
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Rich Paris, after wringing its hands piteously over 
frozen camellias, victims to incautiously ventilated con- 
servatories, puts on its sables, and dashing up the Champs 
Elysées and into the Bois in the most graceful of sleighs, 
behind the most spirited of black Orlofis or Hmglish bays, 
desided that the snow was charming, exquisite, and 
hoped that it might last for ever. Poor Paris grumbled 
somewhat at the price of provisions and firing, but 
trudged none the less cheerily to its daily toil through the 
heaped-up drifts ; its only concession to the unusual exi- 
geneies of the season being some sort of headgear. Poor- 
est Paris lurked in sheltered corners, loitered near bakers’ 
eratings, gathered in large crowds round Brébant’s for 
the daily distribution of soup, or died of cold and starva- 
tidn in attics, without any indecent outcry. 

About eight o’clock one Saturday evening, early in Jan- 
uary, @ crowd was gathered at the foot of the statue in the 
Place Monceau. The object of their interest was not vis- 
ible through the close ranks, three deep, but from the 


warm glow reflected upward on the statue, it was evident | 


that one of the immense braziers filled with burning coke, 
provided by a kind charity, had attracted the usual horde 
of perhaps homeless waifs and strays. 

A sergeant de ville hovered watchfully around the gath- 
ering, and at stated intervals dispersed the unwilling loit- 
erers, to make room for more. 

A slight woman in black, with a thin shawl on her 
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stained, splashed and reeking with damp, had been un- 
painted for years, and the boarded floor was rotten with 
dirt and age. A low pallet-bed, an old chest, on whieh 
stood a white washbasin and a flaring candle in a bottle, 
one chair, a charcoal brazier, and a few tin pots, mugs 
and plates on the mantel-shelf over the long-disused 
range, comprised everything for comfort or convenience 
in the room. 

Bertie sat on the bed, hugging a bundle of rags whieh 
his inexhaustible imagination had dowered with all the 
qualities of a first-class doll; he was paler and thinner 
than he had been at Les Maugeais, but his flesh looked 
firm and healthy, and there were not in him the signs of 
absolute want that were plainly visible in his mother’s 
face, as she threw off her cloud and shawl and sat down 
by him. 

By Bertie’s side knelt a young woman, laughing and 
playing with him, in an abandonment of pose that showed 
the curves of a magnificent figure. Her red-gold hair, 
rippling in strong waves all over her head, and hanging 
on her shoulders in two long braids, seemed to light up 
the dingy room ; long, sleepy black eyes looked out from 
beneath her tawny eyebrows and low forehead, and daz- 
zling teeth flashed from between vivid crimson lips, long 
sensuous and curved like those of Constant’s ‘‘ Hérodi- 


| ade.” 


shoulders and a black cloud wrapped closely around head | 


and face, coming from the Rue d’Amsterdam, regarded 
the group with wistful eves.. She hesitated a moment, 
then joined it, and placing herself behind a tall, burly 
workman, waited patiently until an opening should be 


made ; her teeth were chattering, and a nervous shiver | 


shook her continuously. 

The big workman in front of her, stretching his huge 
hands to the flames, turned round as she involuntarily 
touched him. 

‘*You are cold, pefite? Come and get roasted,” he said, 
cheerily, and cediug his place to her, he took her by the 
shoulders and pushed her as close to the great glowing 
mass as she dared to stand. 

On the opposite side sundry lucky individuals had 
taken seats on the lower steps of the pedestal, and were 
holding out their frozen toes to the comforting glow. 

The big workman still kept his hands protectingly on 
the shoulders of the woman in black, but seeing her put 
up her hands as if to shield her face from the glare, he 
twisted her round as if she were a child, saying, genially: 

“Now we will get you done to a turn on the other 
side, my little one.” 

She did not resent the familiarity, for she felt the kind 
intention under the rough manner, and smiled up at him 
faintly. 

** Mon Dien’ my child! How white you are !” he said, 
gravely. “You ought not to be out in this cold with 
such a pale face. Go home, ma petite, and stay there.” 

‘Yes, I must go now, anyway; I am late as it is. 
Thank you so much,” said Dolores, gratefully, and gath- 
ering her shawl closely round her, she crossed the square 
and proeeeded along the Avenue de Clichy. 

Turning into one of the close side-streets, and from 
thenee into a small court lighted by a single lamp, and 
still filled up with snow, she entered one of the gloomy 
honses im it ; at the end of a long, dark passage she stood 


still at one of several doors, and produced a key from her 


pocket. Hearing voices within, 

turned the handle and went in. 
Compared to this room, her tower had been a palace. 

The lew ceiliag was black with smoke, the yellow walls 


however, she merely 





‘‘There is a letter for me, is there not, Manon ?” asked 
Dolores, with feverish anxiety. 

The girl desisted from her play with Bertie. 

‘*No,” she said, regretfully, and sitting on the floor, she 
gathered her knees up nearly to her chin and looked at 
Dolores over the top of them. 

Dolores leaned back exhausted against the wall. 

‘‘What did they say about the work ?” asked Manon. 

‘** They—they said it was unpardonable negligence to let 
sertie burn it ; and although it was only such a little hole, 
and I showed them how I could arrange it so that it 
might not be seen, they refused to listen to anything, and 
—they kept back my fortnight’s wages to pay for it, and 
refused to give me any more work, Manon.” 

There was no bitterness in her voice—only endless re 
signation. 

‘**T suppose they must protect their interests,” she went 
on, wearily. 

** How shameful !”’ exclaimed Manon, her eyes dilating 
and darkening with anger. ‘‘ What will you do now, my 
child ?” 

“*T don’t know. 
Manon ?” 

‘*T asked the concierge five minutes ago, and there was 
none.” 

** It will come to-morrovy,” said Dolores, patiently. ‘I 
know it will,” she said to herselfi—‘‘T have prayed so hard. 
It is kind of you to take care of Bertie so often whenI am 
away, Manon.” 


You are sure there is no letter 


’ 


“That is nothing! I adore babies; and he reminds 
me——”’ 

She broke off suddenly and laughed, but there was a mist 
over her eyes. 

Dolores looked at her wistfully. 

‘You have a good heart, Manon,” she said, tenderly. 

‘Tt is in the right place,” she replied, springing up and 
giving herself a resounding thump on the breast. ‘ And 
for the rest,” she went on, her face darkening, “why, a 
model gets little chance or encouragement to go to Mass 

and I have been a model ever sinee I was fifteen. But it 
won't last much longer now.” she seid, nodding her mag- 
nificent ‘head and smiling brilliantly. “I’m going to be 
married,” 
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‘‘Married ? Oh, Manon, I’m so glad !” 

‘‘Are you really? I believe you are—with ali your 
own troubles to think of, too. You are a good woman, 
Madame Dupuis.” 

‘* Tell me about it, Manon.” 

‘* There is not much to tell at present. But’”—a blush 
crept up the strong white neck and square jaw—“ he is 
the only man I ever cared for. He is a gentleman, too, 
and we are only waiting for something to happen which 
must come in amonth, now; and then I shall be ‘madame’ 
and havean apartment and toilets, and perhaps a carriage. 
Bah ! I might have had all that a thousand times already; 
but I’m not like the others—I have the devil’s own pride, 
and prefer to earn my living. I have never taken a sou 
from him. But now he wants me to give up posing, and 
to let him support me until the wedding. I promised the 
men at Normand’s for this week, but then—pouf/ It’s 
ended! The wedding—does not that sound chic, hein ?” 
she said, laughing over her shoulder as she turned toward 
thedoor. ‘ Good-night, Madame Dupuis. Keep a good 
heart, for you will surely get your letter to-morrow.” 

Sunday dawned bright and sunny, but colder than ever. 
After Dolores had prepared Bertic’s breakfast of warm 
bread and milk, and had eaten a piece of bread herself, 
she sat down resolutely to mend the threadbare little 
garments, already darned and patched until their original 
color and material were problematical, striving by occu- 
pation to deaden the heart-sickness of hope deferred ; for 
when Bertie, a week before, had in his romping play 
upset the candle and burnt a small hole in the delicate 
embroidéry at which she had toiled for a fortnight, she 
had foreseen that the result might be to leave her penni- 
less, and after a severe mental struggle had written to the 
curé at Les Maugeais for assistance. No answer had 
reached her as yet, though there had been ample time for 
one to arrive. 

There was a knock at the door, and the concierge—a 
tall, stout woman with a hard face and cold, gray eyes— 
entered without further-ceremony. 

‘*A letter !’ exclaimed Dolores, springing to her feet, 
and flushing with hope. 

‘“No, Madame Dupuis, there is no letter; ‘‘ but I have 
come to ask if your rent is ready,” said the woman, with a 
swaggering motion of the head. 

‘No letter ?” 

She sank back into her chair again, sick and dizzy. 

‘Well, madame, please to give me the money, and let 
me go; it was due yesterday ; you promised to have it 
ready for this morning. And my husband is waiting for 
his clean shirt, so please to hurry a little.” 

‘“‘T have not got it yet,” faltered Dolores. 

‘‘ Then, madame, you had better look for another room. 
You know as well as I do that the landlord comes every 
Monday morning for his money ; and he will have your 
rent or your room. It will be just as cheap for you to 
pay him, as you would have to give a week’s rent in ad- 
vance wherever you took an apartment. Good-day,” and 
she went off, slamming the door after her. 

Dolores’ cheeks burned, and her hands trembled as she 
bent patiently over her sewing again. 

‘There is another post this afternoon,” she whispered. 
‘Patience ! Thank God, there is still that to hope for.” 
The long morning wore away into afternoon ; Dolores 
went out and spent her last few sovs on bread, milk, a few 
potatoes, and a handful of charcoal. As she reached the 
liouse-door on her return, the postman was turning away 
from it. 

‘Nothing for you, Madame Dupuis,” called the con- 
cierye, as she paused at the door of the lodge, unable to 





ask. She crept into her room, lit a small fire in the 
brazier, and got Bertie’s simple dinner ready. 

‘** Come to dinner, mamma,” called Bertie, before a large 
plateful of hot potatoes and milk. 

‘* Mamma has a headache, darling, and wants no dinner. 
Bertie can eat it all up.” 


Cuaprer XI. 

Dotores lay down upon the bed, and turning her face 
to the wall, remained there motionless until long after 
nightfall, only once rising to light a candle for Bertie, 
who played by himself contentedly and noiselessly, as the 
children of the very poor learn to do. By eight o’clock 
he grew sleepy, and Dolores put him to bed. He com- 
plained bitterly of the cold, so she took off her one warm 
underskirt and laid it with her shawl over him. 

‘*Mamma is going out now, Bertie, for a little while: 
but she will soon be back. Say ‘God bless mamma and 
help her,’ darling.” 

‘*God b’ess de-ar mamma and help her,” said the sweet, 
sleepy little voice. 

Dolores bent over him and kissed the drooping lids 
into slumber ; then wrapping the cloud round her head 
she stole out into the avenue. 

There were not many passers-by ; the night was bitterly 
cold, with an icy wind, and those who were obliged to be 
out in it hurried on with their heads sunk in their mufflers, 
and their hands in their pockets, taking no notice of the 
slight woman in black, who, standing like a shadow 
against the trunk of a tree, stretched outa timid hand 
from time to time with a few murmured words. 

After each disappointment she whispered to herself : 
‘*For Bertie’s sake—for Bertie’s sake!” and thus gained 
courage for a new effort. But as the night wore on, and 
not one sou had been dropped into her outstretched hand, 
she grew desperate, and, bold with mother love, she 
stepped forward and touched the next comer, a florid man 
of middle age, on the arm. 

‘Charity, for God’s sake !” she pleaded. 

The familiar beggar-cry, so new to her lips, so old te 
his ears, simply annoyed and startled him. He shook her 
off roughly and went his way. She was leaning against 
the tree ayain, feeling dull and numbed, trying with her 
frozen hands to re-arrange the cloud which had fallen 
back from her face, when quick footsteps resounded again 
along the pavement, and she sprang forward, holding out 
her hand in front of the next comer, a young, bright-eyed 
man. He-stopped and looked at her white, pleading face 
wonderingly, and his hand was raking his pocket when a 
sergent-de-ville came up and took Dolores by the arm. 

‘*Now you go home,” he said, roughly. ‘I have been 
watching you for some time, and if you do not leave off 
annoying people, I shall arrest you and lock you up for 
the night. Have you a domicile ?” 

‘* Yes, in the Impasse Mouval,” she replied, faintly. 

‘‘Then you go there immediately ; and remember, if I 
catch you out again to-night, I’ll take you to the station, 
and you will find yourself in St. Lazare to-morrow.” 

Dolores obeyed silently. Her last chance had failed, 
and in an awful despair she paced her room like a wild 
animal, her soul in revolt under the bitterness of her 
fate. 

There was a tap at the door, and Manon’s ruddy head 
peeped in. 

‘* Has your letter come ?” 

*“No! oh, Manon, Manon! We are to be turned ont 
to-morrow, and Bertie will die of cold and hunger. He 
is not strong now, and JT have spent my last sow. I went 
out and begged to-night, but no one gave me anything; 
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Your red mouth’s honey-dew was once their prize ; 
They breathed of worship no words might unfold. 


and I nearly got arrested,” moaned Dolores, clinging to 
“T could kill myself, Manon, and end it all 
murder my darling !”’ 


the model. 
that way ; but I cannot kill Bertie 

“‘There, there !” said the model, soothingly, holding 
the poor, pale, convulsed face gently to her bosom. ‘J | 
cannot help you, my little white cat. I had not a sou} 





Waking within the sky-depths of your eyes 
Love's bright Auroral potency, where lies 
Eventual heaven! —Ah, swoet, you might have 
rolled 
Those wide gates back for me; your kiss of gold 
Blent all beatitudes and all desires controlled. 


Ghosts of a vanished day! 
tray ghosts, with pitiless, unapparent feet ! 
your beauty feels time’s disarray, 


When lovers fail and sweet things lose their sweet, 


Oh, when 


In covert haunts of memory you may meet 


Pale ghosts of passion and peace that now you 
slay, 

», in sad-cadenced unison, shall say 

best, even he, in days so far 


loved you 


away!” 


left when I paid my rent yesterday ; and I had to sponge 
on my kind friends for all my meals to-day.” 

She set her white teeth in her lower lip and in earnest 
reflection drew her brows down over her eyes. Suddenly 
her splendid smile shone out like a burst of sunshine. 

“ Mon Dieu! I have it!” she exclaimed, striking her 
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hands together and laughing excitedly. 
to earn twenty-five frances at once, and have your living 
assured 2? I was an imbecile not to have thought of it 
before. I am to pose all next week for Normand’s men ; 
then I give up the business. Do you not see? I give it 
up a week earlier than I had intended. Léon will be de- 
lighted. You take my place and your fortune is made! 
You are tall, straight, well-formed ; you have a lovely 
head, glorious hair, and an intelligent expression, which 
they deny me, the fools! Normand is very kind,” she 
went on, volubly ; “he will pay you in advance if I ex- 
plain the circumstances. It’s not hard work, simply to 
stand and be admired ; and they let you rest fifteen 
minutes out of every hour. Oh! What a good idea! 
Say, is it not a splendid idea ?” she cried, excitedly, seiz- 
ing Dolores’ hands. 

Dolores drew back shuddering and trembling, her face 
flushing and paling alternately. 

“‘TImpossikie. I could not do that, Manon; I could 
not do it. It would kill me!” she said, breathlessly and 
excitedly. 

“Well, I own it ts alittle hard when one begins. I 
cried my eyes out the first time I posed ; but in a day or 
two you won't think anything of it. And once launched 
by Normand, my little cat, you can get as much private 
posing as you like. They would be wild to have you, 
with your lovely figure and intelligent head. J know 
what they like !” 

“Oh, Manon! don’t you understand? I could not 
bear the shame,” whispered Dolores, hiding her face in 
her hands, 

** Shame!” exclaimed Manon, with a scornful laugh, 
her black eyes blazing. ‘‘ Oh, these aristocratic mothers 
who will let their baby starve and die rather than wound 
their own delicate feelings! You dainty fool; there’s? 
many and many an honest girl among us models who 
stands day after day until she’s ready to drop, to pay for 
the keep of a little one out in the country, and maybe for 
a sick husband’s daily bread too. I have been a model 
for seven years, and what am I the worse for it ?” said 
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the magnificent creature, throwing up her grand head | 
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with insolent grace. ‘‘I am going to marry a gentleman 
after all.” 

Her voice softened as she looked down at the despairing 
girl at her feet. 

‘ Voyons, Madame Dupuis; the question is, can you 
bear to see your baby suffer cold and hunger, and after 
suffering die in your arms ; or will you sacrifice some of 
your self-respect to save him ? I think it would be a poor 
thonght for you after he was deal—‘I might have saved 
him if I had chosen !’” 

Dolores flung up her arms with a bitter ery. 

*Oh, hush, hush! I can bear no more to-night. I 
shall go mad !” she moaned, desperately. 

Manon looked at her searchingly, then left the room, 
and returned in a few moments with a tumbler full of a 
greenish-yellow liquid. 

Drink this. There ; that’s right,” she said, as Dolores, 
completely spent and exhausted, obediently swallowed 
the draught. 

“You cannot decide this thing to-night; you must 
sleep first, and the absinthe will calm you. Now lie down 
by Bertie, and I will come to you at seven to-morrow 
morning to know your decision.” 

She covered Dolores over, and sat by her side until her 
hurried breathing had become regular, and she was sleep- 
ing as soundly as Bertie ; then she put out the light and 
stole away to her own room. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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| growing feebler for their work. 


SONG, 
THERE is a stile beneath a tree, 
Is very, very dear to me; 
The stile gives rest, the tree gives shade, 
And there for many an hour I've staid. 


But neither rest nor spade, you see, 
Quite gives the spot its charms to me; 
Another reason, I must say, 

It is that makes me like to stay. 


An arm that holds me on the stile, 
Frank eyes that look in mine the while, 
A voice that murmurs in my ear, 

All make the place so very dear, 


Oh, pleasant stile ! Oh, shady tree! 

A cherished thought you are to me— 
Oh, faithful arm, frank eyes, fond voice! 
You make my inmost heart rejoice. 


LOTTA’S ROMANCE. 
By HELEN W. PIERSON. 

**Lorra, Lotta !” cried a shrill, cracked voice. ‘‘ Lie- 
ben Himmel! where is the girl? for I am just fainting 
for my coffee.” 

And Frau Blum—a witch-like old woman, with skin of 
wrinkled parchment—peered out of the window over the 
bright flowers that filled the window-boxes, and gazed up 
and down the one long street of Brienz. The village 
straggles along the lake as far as it likes ; there is no 
room to stretch the other way, for the mountains almost 
crowd it into the water. Then her eyes, yet keen and 
dark like glowing caverns, deep set in her time-worn face, 
wandering out to the lake itself—that beautiful sheet of 
blue-green water, clear as the very sunshine, save where 
the profound shadows of the mountains slept upon it. 

Old Christian, her husband, was out trying to fish a 
little, and she hoped, with a sigh, that he might have 
good luck. Simple as their wants were, it was growing 
harder every day to supply them, for the hands were 
There was Lotta, to be 


j ° . 
sure, young aud blooming enough, the dear grandchild, 





‘ and she did what she could ; but times were hard ! 


With another sigh Frau Blum remembered her coffee 
her stay and strengthener. Lack what they may, the 
poorest Swiss peasant will have that beverage about 
three times a day, though meat may be only a monthly 
visitor. : 

“The girl is thoughtless, but good at heart,” mur- 
mured the old woman, as she turned back and began with 
her trembling hands to gather up the sticks for the little 
fire. ‘‘I can make it myself.” 

And she knelt down, puffing out her old cheeks at the 
little flame she had kindled, not hearing a light step be- 
hind her, till two hands were softly laid on her shoulders, 
and a sweet voice cried : 

‘** Best grandmother! am I late? I ran all the way.” 

“‘The grandmother looked up into a face that bloomed 
brighter than any flower at the window! Around the 
shapely head glossy braids of fair hair were wound, and 
fastened with a silver arrow. The softly rounded cheeks 
were pink and flushed with running to the loveliest hue 
that ever slept in a sea-shell or flushed the heart of a June 
rose, The motth, rosier than the cheeks, showed dim- 
ples on either side as she smiled. The eyes dancing, 
sunshiny, blue as a Summer sky, were golden-fringed. 
Her figure, lithe and slender, was charming even in the 
clumsy woolen dress ; but there was a coquettish nicety 
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in. the snow-white full sleeves, even though they were of 
the coarsest. A more beautiful vision than Lotta Blum 
never illuminated a poor chalet or appeared in an artist’s 
dream. There was, to be sure, a slight consciousness of 
her charms about the girl, but that was not strange, for 
she had reigned supreme among the village girls, and had 
heard talk of her beauty all her life. 

-* There—there,” she said, softly, ‘‘let me help thee to 
thy easy-chair, grandmother, and I will make it, and thou 
canst drink at thine ease. There is a semmeland a bit of 
coat’s-milk cheese to go with it, I know.” 

Iran Blum was glad to sit down, for she had been spin- 
ning all day, and she watched Lotta as she flitted about 
and did everything so deftly, with a pleased smile. 

**So—so,” she said at last, as she tasted the fragrant 
beverage. ‘*Thou canst be a right good little maiden 
when thou wilt, and will make a thrifty hausfrau when 
Reinhold takes thee home.” 

A quick flush swept up to the very roots of her fair 
hair. 

‘All is not so settled between Reinhold and me that 
thou canst talk in that way, grandmother.” 

‘Why, he is a steady fellow, and has a few groschens 
laid by ; just look at the coins on his coat, they are quite 
a little fortune in themselves. Thou knowest the grand- 
father and I are old ; we might leave thee any day ; my 
Christian would not be long after me, I think. Dear 
heaven ! we have walked together through the storms and 
sunshine of fifty years, and a flinty way some of it was, 
but we held each other’s hands, and I think neither of us 
could go on alone. But thou—Reinhold is a solid fellow, 
thou art sure of him.” 

‘** But I am not sure of myself!” exclaimed Lotta, with 
a laugh. 

The grandmother laid down her cup. 

‘‘ Liebling !” she said, solemnly, ‘‘ don’t let thy chances 
slip by for a foolish whim. Reinhold is prudent ; he has 
saved always ; he has a,comfortable house, and cows and 
goats. He is silent to be sure, and a bit clumsy ; but his 
heart, Lotta—his heart’s a jewel.” 

‘* So—so, grandmother, I like him—I don’t know any 
one I like better ; but I want to talk of something else. 
Thou knowest the travelers are beginning to come—it is 
June—and I want, ah! I want so much to go out with 
the girls who are to sing this year. My voice is better 
than Lina Sturm’s, and she made I don’t know how much, 
last Summer. She was talking to me about it—that is 
what made me late. Think—think !” cried the girl, 
vehemently, as she read some opposition in the grand- 
mother’s face, ‘‘ how very poor we are, and how are we 
to get through next Winter if we do not lay by some- 
thing ?” 

‘‘But thou art too pretty, Lotta, to sing in public,” 
said the old woman, doubtfully. ‘‘ It’s well enough for 
Lina Sturm with her hatchet face; there will be no 
gallants after her to make people talk. Christian will not 
hear to it, Tam sure, and what would Reinhold say ?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know as he has a right to say anything,”’ 
said Lotta, with a toss of her head. ‘‘ Think it over, best 
grandmother, and I will go and take a cup of coffee to 
poor Annt. Gretel.” 

The very light of the room seemed darkened as the 
girl went out of it, and climbed the plain ladder which 
led up-stairs. 

In one of the small rooms a low, chanting voice was 
heard—weak, aged, but still sweet. The room had a neat 
white curtain at the window, and a beautiful, luxuriant 
ivy trained all about it. Below, a window-box filled with 
scarlet blossoms made a pretty bit of color. 





The bed was covered with a snowy spread, and on the 
pillow was lying an aged face, thin and worn by time and 
disease. There was a helpless, wandering look about the 
eyes, which were soft and blue, and the disconnected 
phrases, mingled with Bible quotations, showed that poor 
Aunt Gretel’s mind was unhinged. She knew all her 
friends, however, and greeted Lotta with a smile. 

‘* Hark, dearest !” shecried. ‘‘ Beware—beware ! Satan 
is coming! Is it not announced? Seven vials of wrath 
—seven vials !’’ 

‘* Dear aunt, is not one enough ?” smiled Lotta, as she 
arranged the coffee. 

‘** He will sift thee like wheat,” cried the old woman, 
and then she began to drink the coffee. 

‘‘How the Evil One does haunt poor Aunt Gretel,’’ 
thought Lotta, as she stood looking out of the window. 
“T think one of the shining ones might keep her com- 
pany. Indeed, she was always so good !” 

And then the girl’s thoughts went back to her plan, 
which made her eyes sparkle and her cheeks burn. 

How much pleasanter to go out with the singers than 
to plod on for ever at home. She must go; she had 
always coaxed the old people into anything she wanted, 
and certainly she could not fail now. 

The long shadows lay peacefully upon the lake as she 
gazed, and there were exquisite opal tints on the snowy 
peaks. 

The beauty seemed to steal into the girl’s soul, and she 
looked at it with eyes softening and glowing. She had 
seen little all her life but that lake and the mountains, 
and now she panted for a freedom—something that should 
make her feel her fresh, young life, and fill it with a little 
enjoyment. 

Beyond the blue-green’sheet of water, with the shadows 
of the mountains upon it, rose the precipitous and roman- 
tic spot, down whose sides the Giesbeck plunges, now 
into fern-carpeted ravines, where the rock-pines’ shadowy 
plumes wave over the purple glooms, now bounding out 
into sunlight, scattering diamond spray, or curling out 
into creamy waves of foam. 

Every day in the season parties of gay travelers thronged 
to see its beauties, often remaining all night at the little 
Wirths’ Haus, perched up like an eagle’s nest at the high- 
est point. For at night the good people attempted to 
‘paint the lily and add a perfume to the violet” by 
illuminating the waterfall with colored lights. 

At the little landing-plice, there the band of singers 
was wont to wait and greet the newly arrived with Swiss 
songs, breathing love of country and freedom. 

Lotta had seen them go forth with envy the year before, 
and listened to the stories they had to tell when they 
came home, with a sick longing ; for they had gone as far 
as Interlachen and seen life. 

** Poor lamb, poor lamb !” murmured Aunt Gretel, from 
the bed. “ Truly all mankind is as grass.” 

** No, I’m a flower,” said Lotta, smiling, as she took the 
coffee-pot, smoothed back the white hair, and kissed the 
withered cheek, ‘So Reinhold said the other day, and 
he is not given to poetry.” . 

And she recalled, not without pleasure, his voice and 
look as he had murmured : 

** You are my Alpine rose, Lotta.” 

Straightway rose a vision of the pretty chalet, colored 
by time to a mellow, chocolate hue, the thrifty look of 
the place, the huge wood-pile, the beautiful goats, grace- 
ful as chamois, the cows, the cherry-trees, all the evident 
wealth of the place; and then, last but not least, the 
owner of all, Reinhold, with his stalwar€ frame and sun- 
browned face, his keen dark eyes, that seemed somctimes 
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suddenly to flash up with some hidden fire, although his 
lips were so slow to speak. 

Lotta shook off these thoughts uneasily. She did not 
want to decide yet about her dark-eyed lover. She had 
never yet lived her life, and she must just quaff one deliri- 
ous draught of a cup of freedom before she tied herself 
down with new bonds. She had tasted none of the plea- 
sures of girlhood yet, and they wanted her to settle down 
at once into an old 
woman. There was 
a mutinous look in 
her blue eyes as she 
thought of it. 

She had conquer- 
ed the old people 
before night. She 
made it plain to 
old Christian that 
they could not get 
through the Winter 
without her earn- 
ings, and had also 
threatened, with a 
rather dangerous 
pout, that she 
would give Rein- 
hold his dismissal 
that night if not 
allowed to have her 
own way. 

She had it, of 
course, and, flushed 
with triumph, ran 
out to see Rein- 
hold himself, and 
tell him about it. 
He had been gone 
three days as guide 
to a party, and she 
knew he would 
come back this 
night. 

Her eager man- 
ner quite surprised 
him when he came, 
for she generally 
showed a placid 
kindness, which 
seemed a ‘egld res- 
ponse to his own 
burning, passionate 
love. 

When she poured 
out impulsively all 
her plans, hopes 
and purposes, he 
grew cold and si- 
lent. 

They had strayed 
down on the beach 
while she talked. 
‘Phe moon silvered the lake, and shone on the snow-caps 
of the mountains. It even touched the funereal plumes 
of the pines with light. It lit up the girl’s eager face, 
glanced off the pale golden hair and kindling eyes. 

“Thou hast never cared so much for anything before,” 
he said, shortly, somewhat bitterly, when she had fin- 
ished. 

**Dost thou not understand ?” exclaimed Lotta, with a 





THE BIRTH OF CUPID. 





laugh. ‘‘The frauleins have their time of being pre- 
sented, and then come the parties and coffee companies 
and balls. I shall have this instead. It will be my first 
season out.” 

Reinhold was silent. A thousand possibilities alarmed 
| him. Lotta stole a look into his dark face. 
“It does not please thee,” she said, and a remembrance 
| Of his faithful love softened her voice. ‘Tell me why ?” 

“Yes, I will tell 
thee,” answered 
Reinhold, 
‘‘and thou wilt say 
Tam a selfish cub. 
Thou art so beauti- 
ful, Lotta, that I 
would keep all eyes 
from thee. I want 
thee only to shine 
in my home, and I 
fear—TI fear that 
thou, wilt see some 


slowly, 


” 


stranger who—— 

The hour and the 
words softened 
Lotta’s heart, and 
she looked up shyly 
into her lover’s face, 
and thonght he had 
never seemed 80 
manly and lovable 
before. 

‘Bah! They do 
not look at the 
singing maidens— 
these high-born 
ones!” she said, 
softly. ‘‘It is only 
thou, thou foolish 
Reinhold, who sets 
me up so high.” 

‘* Tf we were truly 
betrothed,” he said, 
and he snatched her 
hand passionately. 
‘*Promise me, at 
least—swear to me 
that thou wilt be 
mine, and I will not 
say a word. I can 
trust thee for this 
Summer.” 

‘Oh, leave me 
free just for this 
time !” she pleaded. 
‘““Who else can I 
prefer? I have 
thought of 
any one else, but I 
have a whim about 
thisx—a woman’s 
caprice, call it—but 
Wait only till Fall and thou shalt have 


never 


let me have it. 
thy way.” 

‘Nay, then, thou hast promised,” exclaimed Reinhold, 
kissing the little brown hand in a rapture. ‘‘It is the 
same—say no more. 

And Lotta only laughed, snatched her hand away and 
ran into the house. 

‘What! music again!” groaned a slim, red-cheeked 
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Hauptman, as he shrugged his epauleted shoulders. 
‘* Truly, these Swiss are a wonderful people. I shall not 
have a franc left when we reach Berne again. Here a boy 
meets you with an edelweiss ; there a blue-eyed girl be- 
guiles you of your groschen with a saucer of strawberries ; 
in another place a hideous cretin freezes your blood till 
you are glad to be rid of it at any price ; then comes a 
fellow to blow the Alpine horn at so much a blast, or a 
man to split your ears with the reverberation of cannon 
among the mountains, and then music, music every where 
Bah ! if these girls are as ugly as most, I will pay them to 
retire.” 

The Herr Professor von Rothstein, a naturalist, peered 
through his blue glasses at the singers with a strange, 
absent look. He was never quite at home, save when in- 
specting some strange insect, and young girls were utterly 
foreign to his secluded life. 

“Why, they make quite a pleasant—ch 
said, mildly. 

The Frau Hofrathin von Stahlen laughed aloud. 

‘‘Best Herr Professor,”’ she said, ‘‘remember, when 
you hear a young fraulein sing in a salon, don’t call it a 


noise,” he 


. ” 
nose, 


One of the young girls looked up at the laugh, and the | 


light fell full on her dewy blue eyes, her lovely, rose- 
flushed cheeks and golden hair. The shy grace of her 
movement, the pretty national costume, all made her a 
picture that fixed their gaze. 

The tall Hauptman fairly gasped with amazement. The 
Herr Professor had never had such a specimen under his 
blue spectacles before. He felt a strange throbbing that 
the rarest scarabei had never awakened in 


and add it to his collection. 

“* Why—why !”’ he stammered—‘‘ who can she be ?” 

‘Only a pretty peasant-girl,” exclaimed the Hofrathin, 
shrugging her shoulders—for she had noted a ray of ad- 
miration in the Hofrath’s small gray eyes. ‘‘ They aré 
not very plenty in this country. I dare say this one is 
their trump card.” 

The professor stared still, till the young gir!, meeting 
the fixed gaze, blushed divinely and looked down. 

“They sing for money, then ?” stammered he, as ne 
saw the otfers fumbling in their pockets. 

“For what else, then?” said the Hofrathin ; ‘and 
really I could dispense with it.” 

The professor was plunged into a deep reverie. It 
seemed profanation that such a beautiful creature should 
come out in public to do anything for money. There 
was a tender chivalry in his breast that prompted the 
wish to shield her from such exposure. He had lived 
thirty-five years, and had never thought as long about a 
woman before. He, too, took out his pocketbook, and 
moved nearer to the singers, and it was a gold piece he 
held in his hand. 

Lotta could never have guessed at the sentiments that 
were swelling in the bosom of the grave professor as he 
approached her. She only saw a tall, slender man, with 
a scholarly stoop, a pale face, thin, well-featured, with 
light, scanty hair, and kind, gray eyes, concealed by his 
blue spectacles.. She did not divine why his hand trem- 
bled as he reached it out, but her surprise, as she found 
the gold piece in her own, was overwhelming. 

‘** But, mein herr,” she exclaimed, without the least em- 
barrassment, ‘it is a mistake.” 

** Not at all !” exclaimed the professor, uneasily, fearing 
the attention of the others would be attracted. ‘‘ Your 
song was worth it, my beautiful fraulein.” 

Then he caught himself and blushed. One did not ad- 


him. He | 


seemed at once to feel a longing to seize this rare creature | 


| dress peasant-girls as frauleins. He knew that, although 
| he had only associated with insects and buttertlies all his 
life. 

To Lotta, the refinement of the voice, the delicate fiat- 
| tery of the words, came like a new revelation. She 
| looked into the gentle face with a quick calculation of all 
| the good to be obtained by that gold piece, and said, 
| simply: ‘ You are very kind !” 
| The Hauptman had kept his distance politely, but he 
was very impatient. He, too, wished to say something to 
the beautiful singer. 

Lina Sturm began to grow sulky, and to wish she had 
not been so blind as to invite one so attractive, but she 
nudged Lotta with a whisper : 

**Tt all goes in the general purse and is divided ; take 
all you ean get, little fool !” 

The whisper recalled Lotta from her rapturous dreams, 
and she turned, with a little courtesy, to go. But the 
professor, like one of the silly moths he had watched so 
often, could not withdraw from the enchantment of this 
new flame. 
| ‘Are you goiny home ?” he said. 
you again ?” 

“Oh, Tam going to stay for a few days,” said Lotta, 
| with a beaming look; ‘‘and next week we are going to 
Interlachen.” 

She said it with the air of one who would make the an- 
nouncement, ‘* Next week we start for Europe.” 

“Then will you be here to sing to-night ?” asked the 
professor. 

“Oh, yes ; we will stay about the landing to meet any 
new parties !” exclaimed Lotta, in the most radiant exhil- 
aration over her luck. 

And the Hofrathin called that moment, so the professor 
said a reluctant adieu, and hurried after his companions 
up the steep road. 

Never had nature touched him so little as in that ascent. 
His brain was in a whirl, tossed like the leaping water. 
He had tasted the delirious draught of a first love, and 
henceforth all others must be flat and flavorless. 

He went to his room in a strange, mystified dream, and 
waited with a feverish impatience for the evening. He 
looked at his face in the glass with a strange humility. 

With a rare forgetfulness of his station, his honors, bis 
wealth, he wondered if he could ever hope to touch the 
heart of the little beauty. Verily, it was a true madness ! 

The Hauptman, who had drank many a glass to the 
little singer, strolled down early in the evening to have a 
word with her. He had his own notions about peasant- 
girls, and he expected quite to turn her head with his 
compliments. 

But the girl’s modesty and shrewdness baftied him. 
He made no headway’ whatever, and with a shrug turned 
back to his beer and the maiden who served it. 

It was a weird and strange effect that the Bengal 
lights worked on the leaping, restless water. As if 
touched with a magician’s wand, the moonlit stream 
turned rosy red, and curved into lines of rose-flushed 
foam, and tossed about its crimson spray. The trees, too, 
seemed to warm up into strange bloom, as if burned hy 
unearthly fires. 

Then, suddenly, all grew golden. The water was like 
liquid sunlight ; aurient floods poured noisily down the 
rocks ; gold-dust seemed scattered with a lavish hand. 
Then again a blue current lay before the spectators—blue 
as a Summer sky—and a strange, lurid hue fell over ir: 
and shrub. 

In a few moments the moonlight touched all with the 
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wand of a more potent magician, and silver water flowed 
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once more, the foam like curious frosted-work wrought by 
some rare artist. 

‘‘Nature cannot be improved on,” said the professor to 
the Hofrathin, who stood near him. 

‘‘Well, we have had the privilege of seeing the grand 
old fall in a variety of dresses,” said that lady, with a 
laugh ; ‘‘and variety is the spice of life !” 

It happened that Lotta stood very near and heard both 
remarks, She had been watching breathlessly the won- 
derful changes of the fall, and feeling that she had been 
transported into fairyland. But she came to herself with 
the half gasp of enjoyment, and said, simply : 

‘‘T think as you do, mein herr. It was all very fine— 
but one only wondered at it. Now, this way, I love it. 
I cannot tell what I feel when I look at it.” 

Then the professor jumped to the conclusion that this 
simple peasant girl had intuitions and aspirations beyond 
her station. He read a world of poetry in her eloquent 
eyes, as well as speculation and depths of thought. He 
opened his soul to her, and talked of other scenes, and the 
wonders of nature—of his work, his enthusiasm—in short, 
all that made up his life. 

The crowd around came and went, but he noticed it 
not. He was considered a man of science—so he was al- 
lowed some eccentricity ; but the tall Hauptman stood 
near them for a moment and stared. 

There was some one else, too, who kept his distance— 
whose eyes kindled dangerously as he watched. Rein- 
hold had not been able to resist the influence which had 
drawn him over the lake to see how Lotta fared, and he 
drew in his breath and bit his lip till the blood came, as 
he saw her listening so long to this gentleman. What 
could one of that class have to say to his Lotta ? 

But he did not go near them, or allow himself to be 
seen. He was not going to suggest things to the girl with 
unfounded suspicions. So he rowed over the lake again 
with his heart as heavy as lead. After that, he haunted 
the place for the time that Lotta staid there, and followed 
her to Interlachen without her knowledge. Once the girl 
thought she had caught a glimpse of his dark face in the 
crowd, but it had vanished again, and she had persuaded 
herself that it was a mistake. She recalled that face with 
an uneasy sensation now, for she was beginning to find a 
strange charm in the learned gentleman who had conde- 
scended to notice her. What a dazzling world he talked 
about—Berlin and its great street, ‘‘ Unter den Linden ”’— 
the beautiful pictures, the statuary, the gardens — life 
must be like a long holiday there ! 

The professor was called out of his love-dream by some 
joke of the Hauptman about Lotta. It was like a shower- 
bath of the coldest water. Was that the way the world 
looked at the affair? He grew scarlet as he replied : 

‘The lady you are pleased to speak so lightly about 
will be my wife if I can persuade her to forget my age.” 

The Hauptman gave a long, low whistle, and then apol- 
ogized. 

“The herr professor is stark, staring mad,” he said, 
confidentially, to the Hofrathin ; ‘‘he is going to marry 
that pretty little singer !” ; 

‘“‘Humph !—pity there is no law against such things !” 
exclaimed the Hofrathin, indignantly ; ‘‘ well, there’s no 
fool like an old fool !” 

The professor, with his face still burning and his heart 
beating tumultuously at the slighting words he had 
heard, went out to find Lotta. 

It was about sunset, and there were crowds of stran- 
gers strolling about or sitting in the rustic seats. 

The Jungfrau was all lit up with the evening glow— 
indeed, all the snow-capped mountains were rose-flushed. 





At last, when almost despairing, be caught a sight of a 
face which looked as if it, too, had been touched by the 
roses of sunset. 

“‘T would speak to you alone,” he said, as he came to 
her side. 

And Lotta obediently followed him without noticing 
the significant looks of her companions. 

They walked on and on, leaving the crowd behind 
them—out of sight of the thronged hotels, with their 
flowers and fountains, and then Lotta hesitated. 

‘*But, mein herr, what is it, then ?” she asked, anx- 
iously, 

“T only want to ask you a question,” answered the pro- 
fessor, feeling a sort of paralysis of every faculty. 

He did not know how to speak. He had never read a 
romance in his life. ‘One little question.” But it 
seemed to choke him, and it was Lotta who had come to 
the rescue. 

“Tf it is anything I can do for the gracious herr, I am 
going back to Brienz to-morrow,” she said, with a sort of 
sadness in her voice. 

‘To-morrow !” exclaimed the professor, quite startled ; 
‘then indeed it is time. Do you think I can see you go 
out of my life? Would you not feel sorry to go? Oh, 
Lotta, can you not make up your mind to give yourself to 
me? Say one little word, and I will go also to-morrow 
to the dear grandparents.” 

Lotta had scarcely supposed in her wildest dreams that 
such a lot would be offered to her. What! to marry the 
great and learned professor, who had a grand house, who 
kept a carriage, who had his home in that gay and beauti- 
ful city of which he had told her so much! She trembled, 
and looked shyly up in his face. 

It was a kind and good face, she knew, and she was 
sure he had a gentle heart. But another face intruded 
—a dark and passionate one —and she turned from it 
uneasily. 

‘But I am only a peasant girl,” she murmured. ‘‘ Your 
grand friends would despise me.” 

The professor’s eyes devoured her rapturously. 

‘*T shall love that peasant dress for ever,” he said, “if 
you give yourself to me—I must have your picture in 
that costume. Oh, my darling! no fashion can spoil 
your beauty, but never can it be more dazzling than in 
that dress.” 

Lotta had never heard such love-making before. 

‘*We will have the streets of Interlachen wreathed and 
festooned with flowers on dur bridal-day,” he said, as they 
parted ; ‘‘and that picture must be painted at once, before 
you lay aside the peasant’s dress for ever.” 

Lotta felt too much excited to join her companions when 
her lover left her. She walked about restlessly in the 
clear Summer evening, and thought of the change that 
had come into her life. Why, it was like Cinderella 
like a fairy tale. 

Only a few weeks ago she had dreamed of spending her 
life in little Brienz, of seeing the same people for ever, of 
ordering Reinhold’s little household—imaking cheese and 
butter, cooking and mending for him. 

Now she saw herself attired in silks and laces, leaning 
back in a luxurious carriage ; she dreamed of the theatres 
and concerts, the museums and lectures! She must try 
and learn tobe alady. She thought it would not be hard 
—she felt an innate aptitude for the position. 

And the Herr Professor! She was not as much at home 
with him as with Reinhold; she could never tyrannize 
over him ; but he was so chivalric, he would set her upon 
a throne and worship her. Now, Reinhold had a temper 





of his own-—— 
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As if answering that thought, a muffled voice near mur- 
mured her name, and, looking about, she saw that dark 
face, the eyes burning with passionate anger. 

‘‘Come,” he said, ‘“‘thou must go home.” 

Lotta was not quite herself, being so taken by surprise, 
but she still answered, with considerable dignity : 

“Has anything happened there? I am going to-| 
morrow.” 

“Nothing 
happened 
there!” ex- 
claimed Rein- 
hold, in a tone 
of half-restrain- 
ed fury; “but 
here—here! 
wherethou hast 
made thyself 
the town - talk 
thou 

fol- 


and 


has 


~where 
de yst 


lowers, 


have 


meet- 


thy 


arrange 

ings, and 
name is ban- 
died about as 
a common, 
light maiden.” 

It was 
Lotta’s turn to 
grow 
How 
this from 
prof 
gentle tone ! 

** What gives 
thee the right 
to abuse me in 
this way ?” she 
asked. 

“Thou canst 
not deny it— 
thou art just 
returned from 
meeting that 
blue spectacled 
fellow. Oh, I 
have watched— 
I know every- 
thing !”’ 

‘Then per- 
haps thou 
knowest that I 
am going to 
marry the blue 
spectacles,” 
said Lotta, still 
more angry; 
**so thou seest 
everything is 
honorable.” 

“Marry him!” exclaimed Reinhold, turning pale. 
** Lotta, didst thou not promise me ?” 

‘**No, I did not promise !” exclaimed Lotta, ‘“‘and I am 
glad I did not, for Iam sure I could never abide such a 
temper as thou hast, my good Reinhold.” 

‘Forgive me; but, Lotta, my love for thee was the 
cause of my harshness. Thou canst not be in earnest. 
What! throw over thine old friend for this stranger -——” 


now 


angry. 
different 
the 


essors 
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‘“‘T am in earnest. 
Lotta said, firmly. 

‘‘Tt shall never be—I swear it !” cried Reinhold, franti- 
cally. ‘Thou shalt not break thy word to me. If it was 
not said in words, it was understood. Thou knowest, 


I have promised to marry him,” 


| Lotta, I have always loved thee—I have thought of 


nothing else. I have dreamed only of the hour when I 
should lead 


thee home with 


the bridal 
wreath on thy 
head. Thou 


art acting a 
false part. 
Such wicked- 
ness shall not 
prosper. The 
rengeance of 
God will over- 
take thee !’’ 
That face 
convulsed with 
passion, those 
full of 
baleful fire, 
frightened. her. 
She turned and 
fled away pre- 
cipitously, 
without saying 
another word., 
What a stir 
and commotion 
there was in 
the little town 
of Brienz when 
the good for- 
tune of Lotta 
Blum was 
noised about! 
With what 


eyes 


Wil!” 


Win 


ip 


SS grateful hearts 
ES the good grand- 
= parents had 
= witnessed the 
_ hastybetrothal! 
= What visions 
of splendor for 
the beloved 
soothed the 
pangs of part- 

ing ! 
Reinhold had 


disappeared, 
and Lotta had 
little time to 
remember his 
anger in her 
delight at the 
professor's 
gifts. And now 


BY RAPHAEL, 


there was only one day, only one day before the wedding. 

Lotta had the snowy bridal dress, a drift of lace over 
creamy satin, laid on the bed, and the bridal crown at its 
side ; and a lovely set of translucent pearls shone in moon- 
beamy splendor in a beautiful blue-lined casket on the 
simple table. Never had Lotta touched such things 
before, and her heart was one quiver of delight. Yet it 
was a happiness that made her afraid. It was so great it 
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was akin to pain. And from Aunt Gretel’s room came a 
quavering voice that sent a thrill of pain to the girl’s 
bounding heart. 


what a day may bring forth.” 

It was one of the old aunt’s favorite texts, but now it 
came like a funeral knell. 

Ah! there was Lina Strum coming down the road. 
Lina, who had remained on in Interlachen with the sing- 
ers—she could tell how things looked, and how grandly | 
the High Street shone in its wreaths of flowers. | 

Lotta longed to show her the bridal finery also. Lina 
had forgotten to be jealous in the excitement over the | 
wonderful wedding. She had her part in it also, for she | 
was to be bridesmaid with three others, and to all of them 
the generous professor had presented their dresses. 

‘‘Oh, Lotta, dear, such a sight! Never has the little 
town looked so gay. Every one is asking, ‘Is some queen 
coming ?’ and the folks laugh and say, ‘We are true re- | 


about the words as she read them, till at last they swam 
away into a black mist, but not before they were burned 


| 
| in on her brain. 
‘* Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not | 
| 
| 
| 


“When this comes into thine hands thou eanst take off the ring 
of betrothal, and hang up the bridal finery, for thy bridegroom will 
be dead. Yes, we will both be sleeping at the foot of the precipices 
of the Silberhorn, and thou wilt see that I have kept my vow. I 
laid the plan well. Iam to be his guide. I go before and eut out 
the ive-steps for him to climb. I have one end of the rope tied 
around me, the other is fastened to him. I shall slip, and we will 
go down—down to death together. That is my vengeance! I might 
kill him and live on, but I do not care for life since thou hast made 
ittorment. Hell cannot be more miserable. REINHOLD.” 

No wonder the wretched girl swooned away as she read 
this, and the bridal-dress was thrown one side that she 
might be laid on that bed, from which she did not rise 
for weeks. A merciful fever clouded her brain, so that 
she did not know when the mangled bodies were found, 
or that Reinhold had left her all his little property. 
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publicans. We honor to-morrow a peasant girl.’ But, 
then, one must remember your professor pays well for it. 
Bless me, is that the dress ? Lieber Himmel! the luck of 
some folks !” 

And then the two chatted over the finery, and admired 
it in true womanly fashion. 

‘*My professor is making his last excursion to-day,” 
said Lotta, after a pause. ‘‘He must be down by this 
time, I think.” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered Lina, ‘‘and that reminds me. 
Reinhold was going with him as guide up the Silberhorn 
—wasn’t it ?” 

Lotta felt a strange emotion seize her. 

‘* Yes,” she faltered. ‘‘ But how—did Reinhold ——” 

‘*Oh, you know the professor never heard anything of 
you and Reinhold, little flirt, and so I suppose as he is a 
good guide he was taken. And I nearly forgot a note he 
gave me. Good wishes for the wedding, doubtless. He 
has resigned himself, natiirlich.”” 

With a trembling hand Lotta took the clumsy note that 
was offered to her. A strange shadow seemed to darken 
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When she rose from that bed, pale and quiet, it was as 
if the blooming Lotta had died, and the ghost of her 
former self went through the day’s duties with a joyless 
steadfastness of purpose, but no heart in them. Time 
softened at last the heavy blow ; but when the old people 
were all laid at rest, Lotta took her sick heart within the 
shelter of a convent’s walls, and devoted the rest of her 
life to the works of a Sister of Mercy. 


ST. CECILIA. 
By Janet E. Ruutz REEs. 

‘‘ Or course,” said all our friends ; ‘‘ of course you will 
stop at Bologna, if only to see Raphael’s St. Cecilia,” and 
so, of course, we did. 

Our visit to the Pinacoteca was amply rewarded, and as 
we stood before the masterpiece of the great artist an in- 
terest for the first time awoke in us, to know something of 
the life and history of this, the patron saint of music and 
of song. Of course, we were familiar with her influence, 
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and the admiration expressed for her through ages of lit- 
erature ; but who and what she really was were questions 
which had troubled us very little. 

Raphel’s painting is world-renowned, and was executed 
at the cost of a noble lady of Bologna, Elena Duglioni by 
name, who desired to present an altar-piece to the chapel 
built in honor of the saint at San Giovanni-in-Monte, near 
the city. 
his patron, has represented the saint in strict accordance 


with legendary lore, as in the act of listening to the songs | 


of the heavenly choir. She herself occupies the centre of 
the picture, and is listening with rapt attention to the 
singing of six angels, which, unheard by those around 
her, broke suddenly upon her ear. 
from her hand, as if in recognition of her own inability to 
r-produce,the strains of heavenly music, and at her feet 
lie broken instruments, suggestive of the folly of attempt- 
ing to compete with the celestial hosts. 

The group around the listening saint consists of St. 
Paul, leaning upon his sword ; St. John, with the eagle at 
his feet ; St.Augustine, with serene countenance, holding 
aloft the crozier ; and Mary Magdalen, who appears ut- 
terly indifferent to the ecstasy of the saint. The date of 
this picture is 1517, but it was commenced in 1513. 
Raphael, it is said, was himself discontented with his 
work, and sent it to his friend and master, Francia, 
asking if he could suggest alterations or amendments. 
When it finally arrived at its destination, the enthusiasm 
in Bologna knew no bounds. The people accompanied it 
in crowds to the chapel, and watched its installation with 
the deepest interest. Like many other treasures of art, 
the St. Cecilia was taken to Paris in 1798, but in 1815 it 
was restored to Bologna. 

Such, briefly, was the history given, in answer to our in- 
quiries, of the picture itself ; but as regarded the subject 
of it, it was necessary to inquire somewhat further. 

The story of St. Cecilia is full of interest, and is one of 
the oldest handed down by the Christian Church. She is 
supposed to have lived in the third century, and from 
that time down to the present she has had her votaries 
and her clients. Many of the facts related in connec- 
tion with her are hyperbolical ; still, enough remains of 
authenticated history to fill up the outlines of the story. 
According to the most ancient version, St. Cecilia was a 
noble Roman lady, who lived in the reign of the Em- 
peror Alexander Severus. Her parents, who secretly pro- 
fessed Christianity, brought her up in their own faith, 
and from her earliest childhood she was most enthusias- 
tically pious. It is related of her that she carried a copy 
of the Gospels under her robe, and refused to part with it 
day or night. She was passionately fond of music, and 


desired, above all things, to dedicate her talents to the | 


service of Heaven. She set herself to work to compose 
hymns, and, improvising the tunes, sang them so ravish- 
ingly that the very angels left their heavenly homes to 
listen to her. She could, so says the legend, play equally 
well upon all instruments; but in those days there was 
but a limited choice, and finc:ng nothing great enough to 


contain or express the flood of harmony with which her | 
soul overflowed, she invented the organ and consecrated | 


it to the service of God. 

This is the history of her young girlhood, and as she 
grew to womanhood her parents selected for her a husband 

young, rich and handsome, but, to her consternation, 
still in the darkness of the Pagan faith. 
sible for Cecilia, with her notions of duty, to resist the 
will of her parents, and she prepared to obey. But, 
while she clothed herself in robes befitting a bride, be- 
neath them she wore a garment of sackcloth, as a sign of 


The artist, in compliance with the request of 


Her organ is slipping | 


It was impos- | 


penance, and as she walked to the temple she vowed a 

vow unto God to preserve her chastity. So great was her 
| eloquence, that she succeeded in persuading her Roman 

husband, Valerian, not only to respect her vow, but to 
| embrace the Christian faith. She assured him that she 
had a guardian angel, who never left her, day or night, 
and who would never suffer an earthly lover to approach 
her. The old English poet, Chaucer, refers to this in his 
Second Nonne’s Tale, when he makes her say : 


‘T have an angel that thus loveth me— 
That hath great love, whether I wake or sleep 
Is ready, aye, my body for to keep.” 


Naturally, the husband showed a great curiosity to see 
| this guardian angel, and his wife having thus aroused his 
interest in heavenly things, sent him to visit an aged 
| hermit, St. Urban, who, on account of the persecution he 
suffered, had hidden himself in the catacombs. He so 
| wrought upon the feelings of Valerian that the young man 
| declared himself a convert, and accepted the monk's offer 
to baptize him. When he returned, after a few day's ab- 
sence, to his home, as he neared Cecilia’s room strains of 
the most heavenly music reached his ear, and, when he en- 
tered, his desire to see her guardian was realized, for near 
her side stood an angel, holding in his hand roses freshly 
gathered in Paradise, immortal in their freshness and 
sweetness, but invisible to the eyes of unbelievers. 

. Valerian, overcome by the glory and beanty of the 
angel, knelt in adoration, and the heavenly visitor, crown- 
ing both husband and wife with the roses, addressed the 
former : 


« 


said he, “thou hast followed the chaste 
counsel of thy wife, and hast believed her words, ask 
whatever thou wilt and it shall be granted thee.” 

Valerian, desiring that those he loved should share in 
his happiness, replied : 

“‘T have a brother named Tiberius, dear to me as my 
own soul ; I would that he, too, may waken to knowledge 
of the truth.” 

And the Angel smiled and replied : 

‘“Thy request, Valerian, is very pleasing to God, and 
you shall both ascend to His presence, bearing the palm 
of martyrdom.” 

Very soon afterward Tiberius entered the chamber, and 
astonished at perceiving the fragrance of roses at a time 
when flowers were wholly out of season, and when they 
were invisible to his sight, expressed his surprise, when 
St. Cecilia, turning to him, explained the doctrines of the 
| Gospel, and exhorted him in such eloquent and moving 
| terms to accept the truths of her divine religion, that, 
| overcome with remorse for his past life, he professed him- 
self a convert, and at her desire he, too, visited the aged 
St. Urban, and was baptized into the Christian faith. 
Then, thoroughly united, the three went about together, 
giving alms and doing good works ; especially turning 
their attention to those who suffered martyrdom for the 
Christian religion, and giving their outraged bodies de- 
cent burial. 

And thus time passed away; but such actions as 
those of Cecilia and her husband and brother could not 
pass unnoticed. The Emperor cf Rome was absent, 
and a wicked and unscrupulous man named Almachius 
was prefect in his absence. He, glad to exercise author- 
ity, sent to Cecilia and bade her stop at once her husband 
and his brother’s and her own practices of Christian 
charity. But she, resolved in her strong faith, only ve- 
turned reply for all three : 

‘‘How can we desist from that which is our duty. for 
fear of anything that man can do to us ?” 


Because,” 
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This was enough. Almachius at once ordered the two ] ¢ypress wood, inclosed in a marble sarcophagus, not in 


brothers to be thrown into prison, in charge of a centu- 
rion named Maximus. Him, by their eloquence and 
faith, they converted, and Almachius then sentenced all 
three to death, as they refused to sacrifice to Jupiter. 
They died together, singing praises to the God of the 
Christians, and Cecilia, having washed their bodies her- 
self, wrapped them in her own robe and buried them to- 
gether in the cemetery of Calixtus. 

Almachius, not only enraged at this, but covetous of 
the great wealth Cecilia possessed, next commanded her 
to his presence, and bade her worship the heathen gods, 
threatening her with horrible tortures if she persisted in 
refusing. Those who stood around were so moved by 


her beauty that they begged her to give in ; but she only | 


smiled, and bursting into a flood of eloquent pleading, so 
touched their hearts that forty of the number professed 
themselves Christians. Then Almachius, struck with 
terror and rage, exclaimed: ‘‘ What art thou, woman ?” 


said : ‘I ask of thy religion.” And she replied : ‘‘ Thou 
blind one, thou art already answered !” 


the manner of one dead and buried, that is, on her back, 
but on her right side, as one asleep, and in a very modest 
attitude ; covered with a simple stuff of taffety, having 
her head bound with cloth, and at her feet the remains of 
the cloth-of-gold and silk which Pope Paschal had found 
in her tomb.” 

Pope Clement VIII. ordered that the body should re- 
main untouched, inviolate, and the cypress coffin was en- 
closed in a silver shrine and replaced under the altar. 
Crowds of worshipers were present at the ceremony, which 
was attended by the Pope and clergy with great pomp and 
ceremony. Then it was that the sculptor Maderno re- 
ceived orders to exceute the beautiful and celebrated 
statue of ‘St. Cecilia lying dead,” which was intended to 
immortalize the attitude in which she was found. 

The copy of this exquisite work of art is of great interest, 


and it has been critically described many times. A great 


| authority has asserted that ‘the position is one in which 
And she ansyered: ‘‘I am a noble Roman lady.” He 


Almachius at this was so enraged, that, beside himself | 


with anger, he commanded that she should be at once 
taken to her room, and plunged into her bath filled with 
boiling water ; but this had no more effect upon her body 
than if it had been spring water. ‘Then Almachius sent 
an executioner to put her to death with the sword ; but 
his hand trembled so that after giving her three wounds 
in the neck and breast, he went away, leaving her bleeding 
and half dead. She lived, however, for three days, which 
she spent in prayers and exhortations to the converts, 
distributing to the poor all she possessed ; and calling for 
St. Urban, she desired that her house in which she lay dying 
should be consecrated to Christian worship. Then, full of 
faith and charity, singing with her sweet voice praises and 
hymns to the last moment, she died at the end of three 
days. The Christians embalmed her body, and she was 
buried by Urban in the same cemetery as her husband. 


| hide the ‘decollation.” 
| Cecilia was not beheaded, and probably the cirelet was 


no living body could lie, yet correctly as the dead left to 
expire. The body lies on its side, the limbs drawn up a 
little ; the drapery is beautifully modeled and covers the 
limbs. The artist, in covering the head with linen, has 
yet managed to convey an idea that it is separated from 
the body. A gold circlet round the neck is supposed to 
But this view is erroneous, as 


intended to hide the marks of sword-wounds. 

It would be interesting to know when St. Cecilia first 
came to be looked upon as the patroness of music. The 
earliest pictures of her convey no such idea, and it is not 
until the beginning of the fifteenth century that she is re- 
presented with musical instruments. The great interest 
exhibited in her in earlier ages was due to the record of 


| her great beauty, and the fact that she died a virgin 


| cemetery of San Lorenzo. 


The house left by Cecilia was consecrated, according to | 


her dying wish, as a church, the chamber in which she 
suffered martyrdom being considered specially sacred. We 
read that in the year 500 a council was held in the Church 
of St. Cecilia, but in the troubles that soon afterward 
followed it fell into decay and ruins, until in the ninth 
century it was rebuilt by Pope Paschal I. The legend 
says that when the Pope was engaged in this work he had 
a dream in which St. Cecilia appeared to him and re- 
vealed the spot where she lay buried. Accordingly search 
was made, and her body was found in the cemetery of 
Calixtus, wrapt in a shroud of gold tissue, and round her 
feet a linen cloth dipped in her blood. Near beside her 
lay the remains of her husband, and of Tiberius and 
Maximus, which, together with hers, were deposited in 
the same church, now St. Cecilia in Trastevere. The 
little room in which her bath was situated and in which 
she died, is now achapel. The rich frescoes with which 
it was decorated have been destroyed by age and the in- 
fluences of damp and decay, but the machinery for heat- 
ing the bath, the pipes and stoves, yet remain. In the 
sixteenth century the church was again repaired and 
decorated in accordance with the ideas of the time. Then 
the sarcophagus containing the remains of St. Cecilia 
was opened in the presence of many cardinals and digni- 
taries of the Church, among them Cardinal Baronius, who 
has left an accurate description of the body, which had 
been buried by Pope Paschal I. in 820, as it appeared when 
exhumed in 1599. 

“She was lying,” says Baronius, ‘ within a coffin of 








martyr. It is in this light solely that she was considered 
by the earliest artists. The first known representation of 
her is a rude picture on the wall of the catacomb in the 
She wears a martyr’s crown, 
and her name is inscribed. Next, in point of date, comes 
a colossal mosaic figure in the church dedicated to her 
memory in Rome, the date of which is about 817. There 
is also a picture by Cimabue, which is undoubtedly in- 
tended as a representation of St. Cecilia, in which she is 
still totally unlike the recognized patron of music, for in 
it she is represented as a grand, matronly figure, seated 
upon a throne, holding the,gospel in one hand and the 
palm in the other. This representation of the saint is the 
central portion of an altar-piece, the eight small panels of 
which give scenes from her life exactly similar to those in 
the portico of the Churei of St. Cecilia at Rome. In some 
of these earlier paintings it is not always easy to determine 
whether St. Cecilia or some other of the virgin martyrs is 
in the mind of the artist ; but in many, as in that of Ci- 
mabue, there are additional pictures which decide the 
question. Usually, too, St. Cecilia carries a palm ; but it 
is only in the art of later periods that we find her also asso- 
ciated with a musical instrument or scroll of music. Mo- 
retto executed two paintings in honor of the saint, in one 
of which she appears with St. Lucia, St. Barbara, St. 
Agnes and St. Agatha, and in the other St. Catherine 
takes the place of St. Agatha ; in both the idea of music is 
conveyed. 

It would be almost impossible to enumerate the many 
scenes in which, as the ages passed, St. Cecilia has been 
represented. It is safe to assert that there have been very 
few celebrated artists who, at one time or another, have 
not considered her story as worthy of perpetuation. By 
some she has been represented as the virgin martyr only, 
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but such cases are rare; while the dramatic scenes of her 
life have been repeated hundreds of times, the most 
popular being her martyrdom and the conversion of her 
husband. 

Her martyrdom is variously represented. 
have depicted her as dying in her bath, surrounded by 
flames ; others have seized the moment 


Some artists 





when the execu- 
tioner is plunging his sword into her heart. In the illu- 
minated Greek M« nology of the 1 h century she appears 
as murdered in her bath, the bodies of Valerian and Ti- 
burtius lying headless on the ground. In a later painting 
the favorite conception has shown her kneeling in front of 
the executioner, an organ in the background, and a violin 
and book near at hand, an angel hovering near with the 
wreath of heavenly Poussin represented her as 
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roses, 








CECILIA. 





matic possibilities of the story of St. Cecilia. Those of the 
Belgian and Flemish schools, more particularly, have 
found in her history the necessary material for the repro- 
duction of medieval surroundings, and the most notice- 
able of these is ‘‘ The Deathbed of St. Cecilia,” by Julian 
de Vriendt, of which we give an illustration. It repre 
sents the last moments of the martyr’s life, in which St. 
Urban, to whom she has committed the charge of her con- 
verts, kneels in rapt devotion beside her bed, while a 
bright vision of the heavenly host breaks upon his view. 
As the patroness of music St. Cecilia is universally 
known, and most people are familiar with the way in 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his portrait of Mrs. Bil- 
lington, reproduced the idea carried out by Raphael, 
changing the treatment only so far as to place a music- 





MADERNA’S STATUE OF ST. CECILIA, 


dying in the arms of her women, St. Urban and others { book in the hands of his sitter instead of an organ 


standing by, lamenting, while two women are wiping away 
the blood from her wounds. 
prosaic element. 

A set of frescoes which were in the portico of her church 
at Rome, and were utterly destroyed in the seventeenth 
century, were, fortunately, accurately copied and exist in 
duplicate in the Barberini Palace. 
are represented in them. 
Cecilia and Valerian. 


This seems an unnecessarily 


Ten dramatic scenes 
I. The marriage feast of Sts. 
II. Cecilia conversing with her 





| 
\ 
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Haydn, who was in England at the time the picture was 
exhibited, made it the occasion of a very happy compli- 
ment to the celebrated singer. ‘‘ What have you done ?” 
he asked Sir Joshua. ‘I’d have made her listening to the 
angels ; then you should have-made the angels listening 
to her !” 


So far as history shows, however, it never occurred to 


| the most enthusiastic artist ever to represent the saint 


husband. IIL. Valerian mounting his horse to seek St. | 
Urban. IV. The baptism of Valerian. V. An angel 


erowning the pair. VI. Cecilia preaching to the guards. 
VIL. The saint exposed to flames in her bath. VIII. Her 
martyrdom. IX. The saint in thetomb. X. Sheappears 
in a vision to Pope Paschal. 

Modern artists have not been less interested in the dra- 


herself as drawing the angels to listen, and so Sir Joshua 
may well be forgiven. St. Cecilia, at all events, is in no 


| danger of being forgotten in an age which is witnessing 


the greatest known revival of the fine arts. 
naissance of to-day she plays a leading part, 


In the Re- 








Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise, 
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WAITING.— FROM THE PAINTING BY AUGUST HAGBORG. 
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47s A DAY WITH THE CAPERCAILZIES. 


A DAY WI§H THE CAPERCAILZIES. 
Ix the pairing season the capercailzie cock stations 
himself in a fir-tree and commences his love-song, or 
‘‘play,” as it is termed in Norway, to attract the hens 
about him. He begins his play with a call something re- 
sembling, Peller, peller, peller, which he repeats at short 
intervals for about a minute ; he then makes a sort of 
gobble in his throat, and finishes with snapping his beak. 
During the latter part of his performance, his head is 
thrown up, his eyes are partially closed, and his faculties 
much absorbed. This is the best time to approach him. 

Early in May—this was long before the game laws had 
been hatched—we started on our way to Skjcersjohaug, 
according to local tradition the place where we were most 
likely to see the capercailzies and their play. There were 
four of us--my friend the captain, myself, an old sports- 
man from Sognedale, called Peter Sandaker, and a smart 
boy, who had charge of two brace of hounds. We were 
to try for a hare, as soon as our sport with the capercail- 
zies was over. Down in the valley Spring had fairly set 
in, but when we reached the top of the hill, we found 
snow still lying on the ground, and in deep drifts in the 
hollows. The evening was still very warm, and the birds 
in the woods were singing in praise of Spring. When we 
eame near the Ask Dairy, where we intended to ‘spend 
the night, we turned off into Skeersjéhaug, a hill well 
known to every sportsman who has roamed through these 
woods. We made for this hill for the purpose of finding 
out where the capercailzies went to roost for the night. 

We had not been there long after sunset before we 
heard a rushing sound which betrayed the flight of a heavy 
bird, flying to roost in a neighboring tree. 

‘‘That was no old bird,” said the captain, with the 
air of an expert, when the bird remained silent after it had 
roosted. 

Soon afterward two other capercailzies came sweeping 
past and settled on their roost, likewise in silence, but 
the next moment we heard a fourth bird approaching 
with a still heavier stroke and a still louder rush, and 
this one commenced snapping its beak as soon as it had 
roosted, 

** That fellow was not born yesterday. He is the cock 
of the walk here,’’ said Peter ; ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder if it 
is our old friend himself.” 

Three more birds came in, and as each took up his 
roosting place, the old bird repeated his challenge by 
snapping his beak at them. Two made no answer, but 
the third made the same sort of snapping sound in reply. 

** He’s a stranger,” exclaimed Peter, ‘‘ he does not know 
the old one; if he did, he would have held his tongue. 
He'll be sorry for it in the morning, believe me, when 
our old friend finds him out, for he is not one to be played 
with, when he gets his temper up. I once saw what a 
dressing he gave a silly, chattering fool, that answered his 
ehallenge some time before.” 

‘** But what sort of a fellow ir this big, old bird, you are 
speaking about ?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you all about him,” said the captain, quickly, 
as we started on our way for the dairy, He was appar- 
ently afraid that this curt, ill-timed question of mine 
would, after the short acquaintance I had with Peter, 
ereate a suspicion in his mind and probably silence him 
altogether. “I'll tell you about him,” continued the cap- 


tain, “there is an old capercailzie cock on this pairing 
ground, which has become the talk of the whole parish— 
a sort of a goblin-bird, in fact. The sportsmen about here 
eall him the ‘ bleater,’ for, instead of sitting quiet on his 
branch and playing, he flies often about between the top 


! of the fir-trees, bleating like a goat. 
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Not before thas 
performance is over does he settle down to play, and com- 


| mence gobbling and snapping his beak. Well, that kind 





of playing there’s little sense in, and nobody can come 
within shot of him. He plays us, however, still oftener 
another trick, which is still worse ; he sits quietly and 
plays, and he commences his gobbling, but when he ought 
to begin his snapping, he flies to another tree. If any- 
body by chance happens to hit him, the shot has no 
effect. Our friend Peter here has shot at him both with 
salt and silver, but although the feathers flew out, he 
didn’t seem to take any more notice of the shot than if 
the charge had been a blank one. The next morning he 
played away as fast as ever and out of tune as usual, 

* You might as well shoot at a stone,’’ said Peter, with 
the decisive tone of one fully convinced, ‘‘ I came across 
him once,” he continued, ‘when he was playing down 
on the main road to Shang ; there he sat in the middle of 
the road with a lot of hens around him—I counted seven, 
and there were more round about in the wood, for I heard 
them clucking and calling behind every bush. The hens 
on the ground ran about him, stretched out their necks, 
trailed their wings along the ground and showed them 
selves off for him, but he sat on the ground and preened 
his feathers, and made himself as fine and haughty as a 
Spanish count. All at once he stuck his tail up and 
spread it out like a fan, swept the ground with his wings, 
and jumped right wp in the air as high as this. Well, I 
didn’t know it was that fellow, else I would have had a 
shot at him at once, before he had time to make him- 
self shot-proof, but I thought it was great fun to watch 
him. But while he was in the middle of the play, another 
cock, a big one, though not quite as big as the old one, 
came sweeping down and wanted to join in the play. 
Then came the real fun! The old one stuck up his tail, 
and his beard stuck out like the teeth in a carding-comb ; 
he snapped and grated his beak, till he set my teeth on 
edge—and the new comer he answered the challenge. He 
was a bold one, to be sure. But then our old friend 
rushed at him, and when their beaks and wings met, the 
crash sounded all over the wood. The next moment they 
jumped up at each other and fought with their beaks, 
their wings, and their claws, and they were so wicked 
that they nearly lost all sense and feeling, and I thought 
I could almost walk up and catch them both with my 
hands. But at last the old cock got hold of the other by 
the nape of the neck and beat him and knocked him about 
in such a way till I fancied I heard him squeak. I 
couldn’t help pitying the poor bird, who was being 
lugged about by the top of his head in this way. The 
old one crushed him to the ground and kept him under 
him till he almost came sliding out over the hillside on 
top of him, close to where I was standing. Then I put 
up my gun in an instant. There was a report, and the 
strange bird lay dead on the spot, but the old one stuck 
to him and kept pulling at him ; he did not even move 
his wings. Ah! I thought, if you are so sure in your 
hold, you shall soon be mine! I loaded again and was 
just going to take aim at him, when he gave himself a 
shake and flew straight up in the air. If he was further 
than ten steps from me, may I never in my life shoot a 
bird again. 

At the repeated requests of the captain, Peter continued 
to divert us during the night with legends, tales and 
stories about his sporting adventures. 

At midnight we lay down on a couple of benches in 
front of the fire, and refreshed ourselves with a short 
snooze. When we awoke Peter said it was time to make a 
start for the pairing-ground of the eaperecailzies. “It was a 














cold, sharp morning ; there was a thin crust on the snow, 
so that it crackled beneath our tread. 

We heard the peculiar note of the woodcock, which re- 
sembles the repeated croaking of the frog, followed by a 
sharp, hissing sound, somewhat like the noisy chirping of 
the wagtail ; by the faint light of the setting moon we 
saw one shadow after the other of these birds passing 
over the tops of the trees. We heard the unpleasant 
braying of the snipe, now near to us, now far off, now 
high up in the air, now right over our heads, and sud- 
denly it seemed close to our ears, now on all sides, still 
without our being able to catch sight of the bird. But 
the shrill, wild cry of the heron overpowered the cries of 
all the other birds, whom it seemed to terrify ; they were 
silent the moment they heard it, and a silence followed 
which made interruption doubly unpleasant. At this 
moment the woodlark commenced his morning song with 
his clear, ringing notes, which, in the darkness of the 
night, reminded us of the bright, approaching dawn, and 
formed a cheerful contrast to the ghostly flight and un- 
pleasant notes of the nocturnal birds. 

“There goes the capercailzie bell, as the Swedes call 
this merry little bird,” said the captain. ‘As soon as he 
starts singing, the capercailzie commences its morning 
hymn in its roosting-place. Let us remain here a while ; 
we are not far away from the birds that came to roost so 
late last night. By going nearer we might easily frighten 
them away.” 

After having listened for a few minutes, we heard a ca- 
percailzie playing a couple of hundred paces off. 

‘‘T almost think it is the fellow that came last and 
snapped his beak,” said Peter; ‘‘I really wonder if he 
won't get a dressing. The old one hasn’t generally a 
short memory.” 

The captain gave me the choice of going in the direc- 
tion where we heard the bird playing, or of going more to 
the north, where he expected the younger birds were roost- 
ing. I chose the first, and the captain went in a north- 
erly direction. Peter and I quietly approached the ca- 
pereailzie, and carefully avoided making any noise by 
treading on the snow or the dry, crackling branches. 
Every time we heard the bird commence the first part of 
his love-song we stopped for a moment, but as soon as he 
had done the gobble and began snapping his beak, we ad- 
vanced rapidly two or three paces each time. When he 
went on with the first strain again, and while he did the 
gobble, we remained, of course, motionless, When we, 
in this manner, had arrived within a distance of forty or 
fifty paces from the tree where he was sitting, we heard 
the flight of another bird, which, with a great noise, set- 
tled down in the tree. The sound of clashing beaks and 
wings soon told us that our old friend had paid the visit 
which Peter had predicted, to the stranger, his rival, on 
the morning roost. During the fight we ran forward a 
few paces, but a heavy, rushing flight betokened an easy 
victory, and the stranger flew away. 

All was now quiet for a time, but a hen was soon heard 
cackling, and immediately the old capercailzie cock com- 
menced playing ; he went through the first part and did 
his gobble, but as soon as we moved a foot, to get nearer, 
he flew to another tree, where he commenced his deceit- 
ful play anew. 

“T thought as much,” said Peter, with some vexation. 
‘Now he is at it again! It’s no use whatever to stalk 
him; one might as well try to stalk the clouds. No, let 
us go more to the north; there are more birds there- 
abouts, and I dare say there is one amongst them, anyhow, 
who dares open his beak, although they are all afraid of 
that beast there! I wish Old Nick had him.” 


A DAY WITH THE CAPERCAILZIES. 





‘**Do you know where the old fellow plays at sunrise ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, of course I do,” answered Peter; ‘he plays 
in a fir-tree on a small knoll, just below here in the bog ; 
but it is very difficult to get a shot at him, because the 
tree is so very high.” 

“We will go there,” said I; “‘ but since you think it 
advisable, we will first go a little to the north.” 

Just as the day was breaking we heard a report of a gun 
north of Sandtjzern hill, where Peter told me the captain 
and he used to have bear-bait set. This place was not 
far away from his dairy on the mountains or from his 
home in Sognedale. Soon afterward we heard another 
report, which, like its predecessor, Peter declared came 
from the captain’s gun. While we were crossing the bog 
on our way to the fir-tree Peter had spoken of, and 
whither he apparently went with little inclination, he 
broke out afresh in lamentations over the bad sport we 
had had, and kept on talking to himself in disjointed 
sentences, such as: ‘Only a waste of powder—no, no, 
the captain is the right sort of man, he is—he has got one, 
perhaps two—that wasn’t Ander’s shot at all—that good- 
for-nothing gun of his—no, there is something like a 
report in the captain’s.”’ 

‘*Be comforted Peter,” said I; ‘‘ perhaps we shall get 
the cock of the walk here after all.” 

‘You must know some queer trick or another, then,” 
answered Peter ; ‘‘he is a sly, deep one, and he is shot- 
proof, too, I can tell you.” 

When we arrived at the k 11, after having crossed the 
frozen bog, I took—on account of the considerable dis- 
tance at which the bird would have to be shot at, if he, as 
we supposed, would settle in the top of the fir-tree—the 
shot out of my gun, and loaded again with a wire cart- 
ridge. 

Peter looked at this operation, shook his head, and ex- 
pressed in the following words his want of confidence 
in it : 

“* And you think that will help ?” 

‘* We shall see,” I answered, just as curtly. 

The knoll on which we found ourselves appeared like a 
small island in the big bog. On its summit towered aloft 
the fir-tree which has often been referred to, like a mighty 
mast, full of woodpeckers’ holes. On the eastern side of 
the knoll was another fir-tree, which must have been just 
as majestic at one time, but was now stooping forward 
over the bog ; the storms had broken its top, and only a 
few_of the lower, almost naked branches, were left, which, 
like some brawny giant’s arms, stretched themselves out 
against the clear morning sky. On the opposite side of the 
bog a capercailzie was playing in the top,of a fir-tree ; the 
hens were making themselves agreeable, and cackled and 
snuffled their hoarse, nasal sounds, which, to the song- 
birds, would be as unattractive as an old lady’s whisper- 
ings of girlish love and soft words would be to us. 

In the meantime we were hidden in a close juniper 
thicket on the little knoll, and expected the capercailzie 
cock every moment; but our old friend tarried a long 
time in his harem. At last, just as the sun was gilding 
the top of the fir-tree, he came flying with a heavy, rush- 
ing sound, and settled, not in the tall fir-tree above us, 
but in the crestless fir which was leaning over the bog. 
It was truly a splendid bird—a noble animal—as it sat 
there against the sky on the naked branch, with its 
shining, bright green breast glittering in the sunlight. A 
hen now came flying, and settled in the tree above om 
heads. At this moment the cock began to play ; he stuck 
out his beard, trailed his wings down by his legs, and 
made, with great solemnity and wave-like motions of his 
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neck, a few steps forward on the branch, while he stuck 
up his tail and spread it out like a big wheel. 

I was waiting, with my finger on the trigger, for the de- 
cisive moment when he would spread out his wings for 
flight, and thereby give me a much larger target, at which | 
I, at this long distance, could make a surer shot. 


pounds. 
all the hills around. 


But | boy and the hounds. 


That was a shot ! 


don’t think I am telling a lie when I say he weighs fifteen 
But the captain will be glad ! 
Ho, ho, here we are!” he cried, till it was re-echoed from 


The captain soon made his appearance, followed by the 
The captain and the boy carried 


while the hen continued her cackle he finished his first ' each a capercailzie, Peter lifted our prize triumphantly 


play, and had 
commenced 
the gobble of 
his second, 
when a twig 
crackled _ be- 
neath my feet. 
The hen 
uttered a 
sharp, warn- 
ing cry, but 
our old friend 
such 
an ecstasy, 
that he took 
no notice of 
her well- 
meant warn- 
ing, and was 
finishing his 


Was in 


love-song, 
when his faith- 
ful mistress 
flew straight 
at him, ap- 
parently with 
the intention 
of pushing 
him off the 
branch. This 
recalled him 
to his senses, 
and he spread 
his wings out 
to take flight ; 
but my gun 
was up, and 
the mighty 
bird fell head- 
foremostdown 
on the bog. 
It was an easy 
death ; he only 
flapped his 
wings once or 
twice. 

Peter ran 
and seized the 
bird. A look 
of surprise 
lighted up his 
face, but this 
soon gave way 
to a pleased 


and admiring grin. 


“cc 














aloft and 
shouted, while 
they were yet 
at some dis- 
tance : 

“It is the 
old rascal, 
captain !” 

‘What do 
you say?” 
cried the cap- 
tain, and came 
running to- 
ward us. ‘‘Is 
it really the 
old one? 
Now, that isa 
decent day's 
work, which 
deserves a 
glass. Long 
live all repub- 
lics of birds ! 
Perish all ty- 
rants !” he ex- 
claimed, as he 
took the bottle 
and silver 
goblet out of 
his bag and 
drank to us. 

‘Was it not 
as I said, the 
captain would 
be pleased ?” 
said Peter, 
with a grin, 
as he winked 
with his eyes 
and took a 
good sup of 
the goblet 
which was 
handed to 
him. ‘There 
will be differ- 
ent sport 
about here 
now, when we 
have got rid 
of this devil 
of a bird.” 

After having 


A DAY WITH THE CAPERCAILZIES.—‘‘ AT THIS MOMENT THE COCK BEGAN TO PLAY.” 4 
> exchanged ac- 
He shook his head and said: | counts about our sport, the hounds were let loose. They 
I shouldn’t have believed it, even if the captain had soon found scent, and away they went in full ery. The 
told me himself, for this is the right bird ; I know him | echo'repeated their baying over and over again between 


by his bill—such a yellow, crooked, and thick beak has | the hills, and our hearts beat with rapture at this promis- 


no other capercailzie hereabout. 
on the breast, and how his feathers shine ! 
big, heavy one !” 


exclaimed Peter, while he, with 
childish joy, was weighing the bird in his hand 


And such a | 2 fe 
| 


almost 
1 
I 


Look how green he is | ing sound of fine sport in 


On their own merits, 


the earl 


. 


sunny morning. 


modest men are dumb. 
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482 FALSE TO THE CORE. 





LOCHINVAR. 


On, young Lochinvar is come ont of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopped not for stone; 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none; 
gut ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late; 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 


So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen, and brothers and all. 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 
“Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“T long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied— 
Love sweélls like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide— 
And now‘ am come, with this lost love of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


FALSE TO 


**T cannot, cannot love you !” 


It was by the edge of a wood, a river running dreamily 
past. 

The trunks of the trees rose like pillars of some solemn 
cathedral. The roof of this temple ‘‘not made with 
hands,” was of transparent green and gold, and the carpet 
a tangled mass of fallen leaves and ferns, and wild flowers 
and fir-needles. The beeches cast a trembling tracery of 
tinted leaves upon the gliding water, and there was a red- 
berried tree that, leaning over the current, mirrored leaf 
for leaf, scarlet berry for scarlet berry, beneath. 

That Autumn day lent to the scenery a new enchant- 
ment. The foliage assumed glowing tints, the eye being 
unwearied by a monotony of green, and the gradations of 
color—flaming scarlets, sober russets, burnished browns, 
dark greens, fading yellows, and bright bronzes—vieing 
one with the other in the irrepressible charm which na- 
ture lends even, unto the ‘‘ meanest leaf.” 

There had been a picnic to the Malden Woods. This 
féte champétre had been ‘‘ edited” by two families resid- 
ing in the little town of Bydeford, in New England. A 
mere family affair, put together hurriedly, and composed 
of cold meats, lobster salads, and a few bottles of claret. 
No preparation, no fuss, no solemn detail. 

It meanta day in the woods, a dinner in the woods, and 
a ‘‘good time” in the woods. 

She was not a beauty, but she was gracious to look 
upon ; her figure was full of grace, the colors of her face 
were well mingled, and were as pure and transparent as 
the red in the cherry or the rose, the purple of the peach, 
while the blending of the whites and reds was equal to 
the blending of those in the ever-welcome blossom of the 
apple. 

She was endowed with blue eyes—sad, expressive eyes 

—with heavy lids, exquisitely cut, and long, silken lashes 
as black as death. And she knew how to dress herself ; 
she knew how to walk and to ride on horseback ; how to 
talk, how to be silent, how to sing and to play music of 
other people’s making. And she had learned all these ac- 
complishments in precisely the same manner as she had 
learned to cause the heart of man to throb, 





The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up; 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup, 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye, 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 

“ Now tread we a measure,” said young Lochinvar, 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume; 
And the bridemaidens whispered, “‘ ’T'were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door and the charger stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung! 

So light to the saddle before her’ he sprung. 

‘She is won, we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Gremes of the Netherby clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannoble Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see, 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young’ Lochinvar? 





THE CORE. 


Yes, she made love to the men in a subtle, strange way; 
and to her, love-making was as easy as making bouquets 
or hanging pictures. She had simply to take off her hat 
to place one, to ride on a horse to catch another, to sing 
a love-sogg to move a third to madness. 

Charlotte Wainright’s heart was in the wrong place. 
There lay concealed within its innermost recesses a mock- 
ing demon in wait for those who endeavored to possess 
themselves of it, 

Woe to him who became entangled in the meshes which 
this piquant girl spread out for him! His fall was cer- 
tain as that of the leaf in Autumn, and bitter humiliation 
the outcome of his passion. 

A German writer maintains that there is a spice of 
deviltry in all human beings ; -in Charlotte lurked a desire 
to torture the hearts of those whom she inveigled into 
worshiping her. 

No man ever went half-way with Charlotte Wainright. 
His plunge was over head and ears, lured onward to an 
irresistible fascination, potent as a love-spell ever ought 
to be. 

Mrs. Wainright got it up for the sake of Mr. Herbert 
Thompson, who was on a visit to her son. 

Herbert Thompson, no longer young, was a man with 
whom many girls would fall madly in love. He was an 
Englishman, had served in the English army in India, win- 
ning the Victoria Cross by desperate valor, had a careless 
yet dignified manner, and if not handsome, was manly and 
sinewy-looking. 

Care, that spares neither man nor woman, had perched 
upon Thompson’s face in two deep-drawn lines. 

‘‘Tt might have been the climate of India,” was Mrs. 
Wainright’s suggestion ; but her husband, the Rev. John, 
shook his head, muttering, academically, ‘“‘Atra cura, atra 
cura,” That the pastor was in the right the sequel will 
prove. 

Herbert Thompson, despite an iron shutter which he 
had closed down upon his heart, found that rays of light 
from the soft and pleading eyes of Charlotte Wainright 
had found their way through the chinks, causing a glow 
and warmth pleasurable yet painful. He had not come 
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out of the fire of life unscathed by that love which scars 
or mellows, as the finger of destiny may mark for the man. 
He had lived and loved and lost. If the leaves of ‘the 
dead past rustled occasionally round his heart, the sting 
was no longer unendurable ; the wrench had left but an 
ache that Time, the destroyer, was gently toning off, as 
artists say. 

He became intensely interested in Charlotte—why, he 
could not, dared not say. Her winsome ways, her fresh, 
piquant beauty, her chic, her innocence. Ah, ma foi, 
how he reckoned without his host ! 

There are flirts, and there are flirts—flirts who flirt for 
the fun of the thing, and who do not attempt to do more 
than to singe the wings of the moths who come flapping 
around the will-o’-the-wisp light extended to them ; but 
there are flirts who flirt with the murderous intention of 
searing deep into manly hearts, who not only endeavor to 
burn the wings of these moths, but to impale their thin 
bodies on a pin after doing them to death. 

Herbert, old campaigner that he was, allowed his out- 
posts to be surprised, his sentinels to be picked off, and 
the citadel to be entered almost ere he thought of arming 
for the defense ; and when he did look to the rents in his 
breastplate, he was ‘‘ past praying for.” 

He had come to stop a week with the Wainrights, and 
after three times seven days he was still to the fore, ever 
threatening to leave and never leaving. 

How the time flitted by he knew not. 
light and dazzle. 

Out on the sloping lawn, beneath the delicious shade of 
lordly trees, Charlotte, reclining in some indescribably 
graceful attitude—a ball of muslin drapery whispering, 
and only in a whisper, the contour of a lithe and lissome 
figure—passed the days. In the dim, sensuous light of a 
pink-shaded lamp, Charlotte at the piano, warbling 
piquant French chansonnettes, or singing love ditties, 
sped the evenings. 

Day succeeded day, the last better than that which im- 
mediately preceded it. 

‘*Tt’s a shame and a disgrace, Lottie, to flirt with 
Thompson the way you do!” exclaimed Mrs. Wainright, 
a motherly, straightforward woman to whom “ crooked- 
ness” of any description was a horror. 

*“T’m not flirting with him, mamma.” 

**You are, child. And considering that Tom Forde 


” 


It was all sun- 


is 





‘Now, please don’t be hashing up Tom Forde for ever, 
mamma. I shall begin to dislike that young man if I am 
to take him, as a child takes physic, to order.” 

‘*Tt pains me to have to refer to him under such circum- 
stances, Lottie ; but when I see you endeavoring to make 
Thompson in love with you, it not only disgusts but 
alarms me.” 

“Don’t you think Mr. Thompson is old enough to be 
able to take care of his heart, if he has one ?” 

‘“‘That may be ; but a man at his time of life if he falls 
in love, it is his all, child. He places everything on the 
cast.” 

“What a ymantic old dear you are, mammy!” cried 
Charlotte, taking her mother’s face in her hands, and 
rapidly kissing both her cheeks. 

The mention of Tom Forde by Mrs. Wainright was ill- 
timed. Tom was an uneouth, rough, good-natured sort of 
fellow, who was as Charlotte’s dog. He came at her bid- 
ding, he lay down at her bidding, he fawned at her bid- 
ding. He loved her with the honest love of an unspoiled 


nature, and, although he had never dared to ask her to 
marry him, it was wrens understood that in the sweet 
by-and-by Charlotte 


ainright would become Mrs, 





Forde. Tom was engaged in the exportation of swine, 
his business taking him frequently both to Chicago and 
to New York. 

He was very likeable, his genial unaffectedness making 
him a very welcome guest at the Wainright home. 

‘*When does Mr. Thompson leave ?” asked the Rev. 
Mr. Wainright of his son. 

‘*Never, I hope,” was the reply. 

** Does he not intend returning to England ?” 

“Tf the Eastern question assumes a more sinister aspect 
he will be recalled. He is on what is known as ‘half- 
pay.’” 

**T shall want his room for the Rev. Mr. Sparrow, of 
New York, who comes here on Tuesday; and, Harry, don’t 
you press him to stop. We have shown him every cour- 
tesy in our power; we have more than repaid our obliga- 
tion to him for the service he rendered you, and a 

“Surely, father, if he likes to stop you don’t want me 
to tell him to clear out!” said Harry, hotly. 

““My dear boy,” replied the prudent pater familias, 
‘there are many ways of giving a man his congé without 
telling him to go, and Thompson is too old a campaigner 
not to take a hint as it is meant.” 

‘*T think he’s spoony on Lottie.” 

‘* Therefore the stronger reason for his taking his de- 
parture.” 

‘*T'd like him for a brother-in-law.” 

“Tt’s not to be thought of—your sister is for Tom 
Forde.” 

‘Tom Forde is awfully rough.” 

‘“‘Tom Forde is true as steel and honest as the sun. 
Give me truth and honor for polishers, and if they don’t 
make a man shine hereand hereafter, I know not the great 
lesson.” 

The picnic was prepared by Mr. Wainright. 

‘* Before you go, Mr. Thompson, I should like you to 
see the Malden Woods.” 

‘You are awfully good,” said Herbert. 

**When do we lose you ?” asked the divine, with an eye 
to the best bedroom for Brother Sparrow. 

‘**T suppose I must remain for the picnic.” 

‘‘T should hope so,” said Charlotte, plunging her ex- 
pressive eyes into his, then suddenly dropping the lids and 
biting her lips, as though annoyed with herself for haying 
given expression to her inner feelings. 

It was a glorious Autumn day. There was a perfect 
lull in the warm wind, a sultry silence in the air, the river 
lying almost still under the frees, and polished as a mirror 
of Damascus steel ; not a blade of grass stirring on its 
margent, not a lily trembling on its bosom. There 
seemed almost profanity in happy, talk and loud laughter 
in that silent wood. : 

Mr. Wainright’s party, however, did not pause to con- 
sider the fitness of things. It booted not to them to ask 
whether Malden Wood was ascene more suited to Miltonic 
musings than to the consumption of lobster-salad and 
cold chicken. 

They resorted to small talk and flirtation under the 
solemn shade of a leafy dell, and then, when they had 
spent nearly two hours in a business-like absorption of 
solids and fluids, or in playful trifling with the banquet, 
they wandered away in solitary couples, dispersing them- 
selves throughout the wood, and even beyond it to tho 
slope of a sun-kissed hill. 

Tom Forde made a desperate effort to capture Char- 
lotte. 

“Say, Lottie,” he cried, ‘‘ you and I will go for u stra- 
vague together—it’s a month of Sundays since we had one. 
Come to the river, ‘I know a bank whereon the wild 
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YOUNG LOCHINVAR.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 482. 


thyme grows.” 
you.” 

**T don’t care for boating this afternoon. 
walk.” 

She glanced at Herbert Thompson as she spoke, the 
glance pleading, ‘‘Give me one hour of your life. Save 
me from this man !” 

Thompson leant against the trunk of a giant tree, and 
said never a word.: 

Should he go with the stream ? 

**Mr. Forde,” asked ‘a pink-faced young lady, in cool, 
pastoral costume, composed of white, tied up with light- 
blue, ‘‘do take me in a boat: I do so love boating !” 

“Td be very glad, Miss Brayboke,” replied honest 
Tom’; ‘‘but I want to be with Miss Wainright as much as 
I can.” 

“And Miss Wainright doesn’t want you till—by-and- 
by,” whispered that young lady, almost into Tom’s ear. 

He gazed hard at her for a moment, then at the wiry 


We'll knock up a boat, and I'll scull 


I want to 


“form of Thompson, who, attired in a slang suit of bright 


homespun Scotch tweed, looked ‘‘ very fit” all over. 

*“You want to go with that chap,’ he said, in a low 
voice. 

‘‘Not particularly ; but I want you to go with Miss 
Brayboke.” 

** All right, Lottie,” and in a few seconds he disappeared 
with his delighted partner through an opening in the 
wood. , ae 


t 





*‘Are you on for a walk, Miss Wainright?” asked 
Thompson. 

‘As long as my poor little feet will stand the tramp,” 
displaying a charming foot in a coquettish buttoned boot, 
and just a suspicion of a blue silk stocking. 

‘*Let us march, then. May I offer you my arm ?” 

‘“*‘T must see if I can do without you ”—flinging intense 
meaning into her words, and walking a few paces. “JI 
cannot. Heigh ho!” and, with a dainty sigh, she placed 
her hand within his arm—not the tips of her fingers, but a 
sensible pressure that sent a thrill through every fibre in 
his body as she drew him gently toward her. 

For some time there was silence—sweet silence—only 
broken by the hum of insect life around them, and the 
song of birds. Thompson’s heart throbbed fiercely, and 
she knew it. He was the first to break the silence. 

*‘T had a lot of letters this morning, Miss Wainright.” 

*‘T know you had. Why, what an important personage 
you must be !” 

“There was but one letter worth the reading in the 
whole thing ; it is from aman who is going out as military 
correspondent to the seat of war, and suggesting that I 
should hurry home, as there is a chance for me in a simi- 
lar capacity.” 

‘“You surely don’t mean to—to—leave us, But why 
shouldn’t you ?” she added, with something akin to ve- 
hemence, ‘Everything that binds you must be in that 
horrid London. I hate the name.” 
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‘*London is my home,” he said. 

‘“You must care very little for any one on this side of 
the world when you can talk so calmly of ——” 

She stopped short ; he was gazing at her as a man gazes 
at a woman but once in his life. 

She saw that he was about to fling his hopes and fears 
at her feet. 

Was she glad of this ? 

‘T have very few to care for,” he replied, gravely. ‘‘I 
have no ties, aud Ithink I am the right kind of a man for 
this service. I can go out with my life in my hand, and 
if a bullet 
fetches me no 
one’s heart 
throbs a whit 
faster because 
mine may 
have stopped 
for ever. My 
life has been 
wasted up to 
this.” 

“T know 
nothing of 
your life!” 
eried Char- 
lotte, impa- 
tiently, add- 
ing, in a plead- 
ing tone, and 
caressing his 
arm with both 
hands, ‘‘do 
tell me some- 
thing about 
yourself ! You 
came to us a 
stranger, and 
you have re- 
mained a 
stranger to us 
—to al- 
though you 
have been 
here three 
weeks. Oh, 
my, how the 
time has 
flashed past, 
and—you are 
going away to- 
morrow.” 

She sighed 
heavily as she 
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not touch upon the subject. 
object.” 
They had arrived at an open, and by the river. . 
He faced her, dropping the arm upon which restcd her 
hand. 
**T was engaged to be married,” 
Charlotte’s face flushed crimson. 
‘She was a Scotch girl. I loved her very much. She 
was slender and fragile, very fair, very pale—an Imogen, 
an Ophelia—not an objective nature, strongly marked 
with its own individuality; subjective, rather, yet strong 
enough to re- 
sist all evil.” 
‘She must 
have been 
very good.” 
“She was. 
She had less 
of humanity’s 
alloy than any 
woman I ever 
met. She did 
not like the 
army for me, 
and I got 
placed on the 
retired list.” 
“You must 
have loved her 
very much.” 
“T loved 
her with a 
love that was 
very strong 
and pure.” 
“Why do 
you speak in 
the past ? Did 
she marry an- 
other ?” 
‘** She did.” 
“Oh, how 
mean !” 
“Hueh!’ 
he gravely 
said. ‘She 
was wedded 
to death——” 
‘Death !” 


I do so now, and with an 


he said. 
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which is in- NELLIE’S PICKPOCKET.—"‘ WOULD YOU LIKE TO HEAR MY BETROTHED’S FIRST LOVE-LETTER tion,” was 
TO ME?’ HE SAID, AND HE COOLLY READ ALOUD THE NOTE.”—SEE NEXT PAGE, ‘ $ 

tended to Charlotte’s re- 


reach him, morally, physically, and impressively. 

‘©You see I am not of a very communicative disposi- 
tion,” said Herbert ; ‘‘and when there has been one great 
sorrow in a life, as there has in mine, it is apt to assume an 
unnatural proportion to the rest, and obscure all minor 
details.” 

‘Then you have had a sorrow ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” he answered, with just a quiver in his voice— 
‘“‘a big one, and one that--that I think I ought to tell 
you of.” 

“ Do ” 
“If I did not think you kind and sympathetic, I conld 








mark, as she somewhat impatiently dug the high heel of 
her boot into the dappled bank. 

Thompson was silent fora moment. This speech, had 
it been uttered when his blood was less at fever-heat, 
would have produced a feeling of revulsion ; but his heart 
had dragged its moorings, and was rapidly drifting to its 
doom. 

He did not know the false, shallow nature which lay en- 
shrined in that fair womanly covering, as a worm is con- 
cealed in a luscious fruit. He did not know that while 


this agony of the past was being conjured up, she was 
but laughing at his romantic folly and his déad love. 
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Oh, it was brave sport to her to behold a strong man on 
the rack ! 

Oh, it was delightful, hearing the loss of his richly laden 
argosy, on which he had ventured his all ! 

Oh, it was rare fun to feel that a declaration of love was 
welling up from his heart, and that it would constitute 
an experience for the after-time ! 

“And now, Miss Waiaright—Charlotte,” he pantingly 
exclaimed, “‘I am weak enough, mad enough, to love 
you !” 

Her head was averted while she endeavored to conceal 
a smile by a stagey sadness. 

He flung his arm around her, seizing her hand. 

“Darling Lottie, I never knew what passionate love 
was until I met you. Lottie, I have but little to offer. I 
feel that Iam not good enough for you; but do try and 
find a little place for me in your heart, and if a life of 
devotion——” 

**T cannot—cannot love you,” she murmured. 

‘Do not drive me to despair,” he pleaded, passionately, 
*‘Give me one ray of hope—you cannot but care a little 
for me, or——” 

She disengaged herself from his embrace by a sudden 
movement. Her face was cold, calm—as immovable as a 
marble mask. 

“You ask me why I cannot love you, and I'll tell you,” 
she slowly said. 

**Do not tell me that,” he urged in an agonized voice. 

He looked like a man upon whom had fallen an invisi- 
ble weight that was crushing his life out. 

**The reason I cannot love is twofold. Firstly, you are 
too oid.” A spasm passed through him. ‘‘Secondly, I 
don’t care for second-hand. goods. You see,” she added, 
with a saucy smile, ‘Iam a very candid girl. Shall we go 
back to our people ?” 

*“Go!” he said. ‘*I read your lying, treacherous na- 
ture, now that it is too late.” 

Then, drawing himself up to his full height, and con- 
trolling himself by a supreme effort, he offered her his 
arm. 

*“Well, have you been enjoying yourselves ?” asked 
Mrs. Wainright, who was enjoying a post-prandial nap 
beneath a tree. 

“Oh, very much, mamma. MHaven’t we, Mr. Thomp- 
son ?” 

* é * > * * 

Miss Charlotte Wainright is still unmarried, and she is 
no longer young. 

That picnic proved a fatal mistake. 

By it she lost the love of Tom Forde, who became fas- 
cinated with Miss Brayboke ; and by it she earned the 
name, which still unhappily clings to her, of “False to 
the Core.” 








NELLIE’S PICKPOCKET. 


We sat shivering over a scanty fire one Sunday after- 
noon in the large, bare salon of a Parisian pension de 
famille; Nellie dreading a certain church where, for the 
benefit of hearing pure French, as well as for the good of 
her soul, she had vowed to devote the unoccupied hours 
of the Sabbath. 

“Who will go with me to a sacred concert ?” I said, 
turning to a scrupulous American lady, whose chaperon- 
age I knew to be essential to propriety, and for whose 
sole benefit I artfully used the word “sacred.” 

I knew well the classic morceaux with which Pasdeloup 
and his orchestra would delight my music-loving soul 
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might not be, strictly speaking, conducive to a religious 
exaltation of sentiment. 

Nellie, of course, eagerly assented, and our prim chap- 
eron, Mrs. Jonathan Howell by name, was soon won over 
to our’cause. 

So it was duly settled, and we set forth. 

Finding ourselves a little behind time as we neared the 
Théftre du Chatelet, where our spirits were to be elevated 
on the wings of harmony, we entered hastily, not even 
glancing once at the programme. : 

The gentlemanly young man who made room for us in 
the box looked impassive, while horror, amusement and 
disgust were severally depicted on our faces. For what 
horror >f horrors was presented to our eyes—a ballet! in 
all the gorg2ous undress of Parisian taste ! 

“We will go out at once!” exclaimed Mrs. Howell, 
while Nellie begged icz a moment’s rest after the long 
walk. 

It was easy to see how the mistake happened. In our 
haste we had failed to notiee the postponement of the 
concert ; and Pasdeloup and his army of musicians wera 
at that moment bewitching provincial ears. 

‘‘Now, my dears, let us go at once, and we will take a 
voiture if you are so tired.” 

‘“*Oh, Mrs. Howell! my purse is gone,” said Nellie, 
looking sharply at the young man at her side. ‘‘I am 
sure,” she added, in a much lower tone, ‘‘ this fellow has 
taken it.” 

‘**But he looks too respectable for a thief,” said I. 

**T am certain of it,” she continued, ‘ for I felt his hand 
close to my pocket. And see how guilty he looks.” 

The poor accused youth was, it is true, looking wonder- 
ingly at the pretty, flushed face near him, but I failed to 
detect guilt in the soft, brown eyes and mild expression. 

**My dear, be quite sure you had your purse with you 
before you make such a harsh statement,” said Mrs. 
Howell. 

‘Oh, I am quite sure. I remember running back at 
the last moment, and searching well before I found it. 
What could be more convincing ?” 

“Then, my dear, if there was a sum of any consequence 
in it, we will have this person examined before an officer 
of the police,” said Mrs. Howell, in a decided tone. 

Forthwith I was dispatched to bring a sergent de ville, 
the fussy little old woman with streaming pink cap-rib- 
bons, who, for a douceur, shows theatre-goers their places, 
tucks a petit-banc under their feet and presides over their 
welfare generally. 

After a few uncomfortable moments, during which the 
object of all our interest complacently watched the pro- 
gress of an entre-acte, the little woman came back, followed 
by a civil-looking man, who tapped our victim on the 
shoulder, and requested his presence for a moment at the 
nearest gendarmerie. 

We followed, Nellie looking nervous but determined. 
evidently convinced that her resolution on this occasion 
would be rewarded. 

Many remembrances of Nellie’s carelessness in littie 
matters came flashing before me, but the fact that she had 
suffered a large loss only a short time previous by a pick- 
pocket, kept my suspicions in check. 

We crossed the street and entered the forbidding doors 
of that terror of gamins, the police-station, and the now 
enlightened young man, after a few questions from the 
officer, permitted, without the least reluctance, an exam: 
ination of his pockets. 

T noticed a crest on the delicate, blue-silk handkerchief, 
and the Russian-leather pocketbook which the officer 
ruthlessly drew to light, but no purse was found. 
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With more than ordinary French politeness, the ac- 
cused expressed his regret that mademoiselle had been 
dérangée by the occurrence, and with only a very mildly 
reproachful glance and bow, left the room. 

We also started on our homeward way, not a little mys- 
tified by the affair. 

A solution awaited us on entering our salon, for there 
lay the purse where, just for an instant, it had been laid 
by mademoiselle while she gave a highly important pat to 
the little curls around her face and a farewell tilt to her 
hat. 

The next morning, an apologetic note that Nellie had 
written with downcast air, was conveyed to its destination 
by means of the address that the officer had taken down, 
and the unpleasantness was dismissed from our conversa- 
tion, if not entirely from our minds. 

* * * * * * 

Nearly two years later, at the close of a long Summer 
day, we found ourselves in a little cultivated bit of ground 
that seemed to cling to the rugged side of a Swiss mount- 
ain. A succession of scenes and impressions, ever new to 
a mind attuned to nature, had so beguiled us that before 
we commenced the descent to our hotel the deep shadows 
of night were closing fast about us. 

We ran down as quickly as the loosely scattered stones 
would permit, dreading a place midway down the mount- 
ain side, where a late torrent had washed trees, rocks and 
earth across our path for many yards. 

Nellie suddenly gave a sharp cry, and fell, a confused 
mass of dark clothing and sliding stones, at my feet. 

‘‘T have sprained my ankle!’ she cried, and before I 
could reply, a manly voice was heard speaking with a 
slight foreign accent. 

‘**Pray allow me to assist you, madame. I was a little 
in advance of you,” he added, ‘‘and am glad to be able to 
offer you my arm, for the path is really perilous at this 
hour.” 

He gently raised Nellie from a heap on the ground to 
her own slender, graceful height. 

An attempt to step, however, was so painful that he 
rather carried than assisted her. At the door of our hotel 
the opportune young man was revealed by the light to be 
dark-eyed and pleasing of feature. 

Something in the trick of his voice, as, Nellie having 
been deposited on the sofa, he bowed and left us, seemed 
familiar, but the impression was gone in a moment. 

The next morning the card of Ernest de la Perriére 
was handed me, and I found the kindly face of our cava- 
lier of the previous night before me, anxious to know if 
madame had rested well, and if he, who was so désolé at 
the mishap, might be allowed to shorten her hours of con- 
finement by sending some new books and flowers. 

What could I do but smile on so pleasant an offer for 
my young sister, and permit any one disposed to be sym- 
pathetic to make an occasional visit. 

The tedium of our stay and Nellie’s slow recovery was 
lightened to an extent that soon alarmed me, for I de- 
tected a brightness in Nellie’s fair face when Monsieur de 
la Perriére®ts step was heard, and a soft, almost caressing 
tone in his voice, when saying only the commonplace 
greetings of the day. 

What was best todo? I had not been wise in allowing 
a stranger thus to ingratiate himself into our favor. 

Isat one day worrying my poor, racked brain once more 
in contriving a way to diminish the intimacy I now felt to 
have been rashly encouraged. 

Suddenly Monsieur de la Perriére stood before me; 
begging to be allowed to sit by my side, he told me, in 
plain, earnest words, of his love for Nellie, and his desire 











to make her his wife. He gave me indubitable proof of 
his wealth, good position and high moral character. 

What a weight was lifted from my heart! I need not 
tell of warm assent and sisterly congratulations. 

We returned to the hotel, and I judiciously left the en- 
amored swain to tell the old, old story. 

When next I entered the room Nelly was looking quietly 
content and Ernest radiant, but with an amused light in 
his eyes, as he drew an ordinary little slip of paper ceed 
a well-worn Russia-leather pocketbook. 

** Would you like to hear my betrothed’s first love-lottee 
to me ?” he said. And he coolly read aloud the contrite 
note Nellie had written to her pickpocket. 

It was, indeed, that identical, much-abused individual, 
whose heart, as he vowed, had, even in the gloomy gen- 
darmerie, been touched by the winning face of my 
naughty, careless sister Nellie. 
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AN OSTRICH-HUNT. 


Wate on the road betweeu the Bay and Scheppman- 
dorf, in the south of Africa, we discovered a pair of 
ostriches with their young. The latter were about the 
size of ordinary barn-door fowl. I immediately gave 
chase, without waiting to pick up a rifle from the wagon, 
trusting to bring one down with my pistol. The moment 
the parent birds became aware of my intention they set off 
at full speed, the female with her young leading the way, 
and the cock not only lingering behind, but doubling so 
as to make me lose time. At last I got near, but he sud- 
denly increased his speed, and with wings almost droop- 
ing down to the ground, he hovered around us in wide 
circles, drawing in gradually till he came within pistol- 
shot, when I fired. He dropped abruptly on the ground. 
I dashed up, and leaned over in mystirrups to examine 
the bird, when up he started, and dashed off in a new 
direction. It was too late to reload, so I seized my stirrup- 
leather, and spurred my horse to his best ; but though 
I struck repeatedly, I merely sent a few feathers flying 
in his path, and I soon abandoned the vexatious chase. 





LADY ARABELLA STUART. 


‘¢ Tr,’’ as the Duchesse de Bourbon said to her unfortu- 
nate kinswoman, Marguerite d’Anjou, ‘‘a book were to 
be written on the calamities of illustrious ladies of royal 
birth, it would doubtless exceed in pathos and dramatic 
interest all the tragedies of the world.” Amongst those 
most cruelly punished for this fatal distinction of royalty, 
the Lady Arabella Stuart holds a foremost place. Her 
story is one of the saddest told in the history of Stuart 
woes, for her only crime was her close proximity to the 
English throne, a position which two centuries ago 
periled alike liberty and life. Great-granddaughter of 
Margaret Tudor, sister to Henry VIII., she stood in the 
same relationship to Queen Elizabeth as JamesI. Only 
child of Charles Lennox by his marriage with Elizabeth 
Cavendish, daughter of Bess of Hardwicke, she was thus 
niece to the ill-fated Mary, Queen of Scots, a lineage 
which cast its shadow over the destiny of the poor babe 
from the very commencement. 

The precise year and place of her birth are fixed by a 
letter from her paternal grandmother, Margaret Douglas, 
to the captive queen, confirmed further by a curious col- 
lection of pedigrees entitled ‘‘ Genealogia Regum Anglia, 
1582,” wherein is recorded: ‘* Arabella nata 1575 apud 
Chatsworth in Anglia.” Earl Lennox died in 1577, leaving 
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behind him a young widow and Arabella, who, in spite 
of their grand relations, were plunged into a state of 
absolute poverty, so early in the story did might prove 
stronger than right. Queen Elizabeth at once took pos- 
session of the English estates belonging to Arabella from 
Margaret Tudor, a line of conduct initiated by the Scotch 
King James, whose favorite D’Aubigny received the in- 
heritance of Lennox, though his Majesty certainly offered 
to compromise matters by marrying the princess to the 
new possessor ; but as she was not yet three years old the 
recompense appeared only a farce, while the robbery re- 
mained a fact. The gentle Elizabeth Cavendish sank 
ander this twofold grief ; she soon followed her husband 
to the grave, confiding her child to the sole care of Bess 
of Hardwicke, a legacy faithfully discharged by this cele- 
brated woman, who, notwithstanding her divers faults, 
behaved like a second mother to the little orphan. 
Arabella’s early days were spent at the stately Hall of 
Hardwicke in Derbyshire, the greatest architectural 
triumph of Bess, a builder on a large scale. Even in our 





of boundless determination, arrogance and ambition. In 
those days the domineering spirit of Bess appeared like 
witchcraft, though in truth her influence over others was 
but the use of that gift described by the Marchesa Con- 
cini, as ‘‘ the power of a strong mind over weak ones,” a 
possession hated by the common herd, unable to under- 
stand or fathom its source. 

Bess, as we have said, behaved like a second mother to 
her “‘ jewel Arabella,’ superintending her education, in- 
structing her in courtly devoirs, and various domestic 
arts, confectionery, ‘‘ physick”’ herbs and the like, while 
graver matters were not neglected. The princess already 
gave evidence of her talents ; all were astonished at her 
memory, her quickness of perception, and the correctness 
of her speech ; everything came easy to her in the way of 
learning, so that her lessons were to her mind like play to 
other girls. 

Sir Walter Mildmay, then on a visit to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, declares her to be very pretty, and thinks 
she will resemble her grandmother Douglas ; the quick- 








AN OSTRICH HUNT.—SEE PAGE 487. 


day it is difficult to imagine anything more imposing than 
this ancient pile, before whose grandeur the modern mag- 
nificence of Chatsworth itself fades into comparative in- 
significance. There is not a nook or corner which is not 
replete with interest and full of historic associations. 
Lofty state apartments, majestic bedchambers hung in 
gorgeous tapestry, still remain, as if awaiting the pro- 
mised visit of Queen Elizabeth ; while from its turrets, 
with vain hope and heartrending despair, gazed the cap- 
tive Mary Stuart. 

The picture gallery is 170 feet in length, 23 feet wide, 
and 26 feet high, ten immense diamond-paned windows 
light up the priceless treasures within, and recall the say- 


ing that 
“ Hardwicke Hall 
Has more glass than wall.” 


Here may be seen, in dress of craimoisi velvet, ruff, vail, 
and rope of pearls worth a king’s ransom, the indomita- 
ble Bess, her features as strangely resembling those of 
Queen Elizabeth as she was akin to her in mind and char- 
acter, indicated by the haughty expression of countenance, 
the sharp chin, Roman nose, thin, scarlet lips, all telling 
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witted child made, indeed, so pleasant an impzession upon 
this gentleman that he begged her to write a letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, with which ‘‘ the little lady” willingly 
complied, saying ‘‘that her humble prayer was for her 
Majesty.” 

Arabella early became the subject of matrimonial 
speculations ; the first seriously proposed emanated from 
my Lord of Leicester, on behalf of his only son, Lord 
Denbigh, by Lettice Knollys. The favorite, however, 
soon felt the effect of his schemes in the frowns of his 
royal mistress, whose smiles were only restored by the 
sudden death of ‘‘the noble imp,” in 1584, which thus 
brought the negotiations to a speedy termination. 

Unconscious of these ambitious plans for her future, 
Lady Arabella passed her days in the usual manner of 
high-born girls of that period, with this exeeption, that 
by the orders of Countess Bess she was treated with.the 
respectful ceremony becoming to her royal blood. Her 
progress in study is recorded as marvelous ; Latin and 
Greek were familiar to the young student ; French, Span- 
ish and Italian spoken by her with ease and elegance. 
It was a common thing then,” we are told, ‘to See faire 
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ladyes so nouzlec to the study of letters, that they will- 
ingly set all vaine pastymes at naught for the acquiringye 
of learnyinge.” The more graceful accomplishments, too, 
were not forgotten. Many a sad hour of the captive 
queen did Arabella solace by her first efforts on the lute 
and virginals ; and it is probable that intercourse with 
Mary Stuart made her graver and more thoughtful than 
young girls are wont tobe. That Mary took a deep inter- 
est in this 
orphan 
daughter of 
her hus- 
band’s house 
is evident 
from her 
will, wherein 
she com- 
mands the 
restoration of 
her Lennox 
in h eritance, 
besides _be- 
queathing to 
her jewels of 
rare * value,’ 
named as 
“crosses, 
necklaces, 
girdles and 
carcanets of 
fair, , great 
pearls, bor- 
ders of emer- 
alds, buttons 
of rubies,” 
and so on. 
As:time 
sped on, 
Hardwicke 
Hall ceased 
to be a happy 
home for the 
Lady Ara- 
bella. At 
first the Earl 
of Shrews- 
bury appear- 
ed as enam- 
ored of Bess 
as his three 
predecessors, 
but this came 
to an end. 
Jealousy of 
Mary Stuart, 
pecuniary 
losses, heavy 
cares, trans- 
formed the 
countess, as \ 
she grew older, into a veritable virago ; for, like most 
worldly women, she possessed few resources within her- 
self, to enable her to meet the changes and troubles of 
life. Her lord’s love now turned to deadly hatred ; which 
ran him into as infatuated courses as his former passion 
had done, so that he declared himself ‘‘ ashamed of his 
choice of a creature with such a divelish disposition.” 
The squabbles became public enough to reach the ears of 
the Queen, who, after a time, condescended to interfere. 
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Poor Arabella led a wretched life amidst these unseemly 
doings ; even Elizabeth began to think of relieving the 
position of her young velative, when the execution of 
Mery Queen of Scots suddenly altered the political status 
of her niece. 

Cold-hearted as James had displayed himself toward 
his mother during her lifetime, he now professed the 
utmost indignation at her death, vowing vengeance 

against Eng- 
te land and its 
Queen. Then 
for the first 
time the po- 
litical im- 
portance of 
his cousin 
Arabella was 
brought 
home to him, 
as a powerful 
argument to 
pacify his 
Majesty and 
keep him 
quiet. The 
young prip- 
cess received 
& summons 
to court, was 
made much 
of in public 
by Elizabeth, 
taking pre- 
cedence of all 
as heiress 
presumptive 
to the crown. 
One especial 
mark of favor 
fell to her 
share — that 
of dining 
alone with 
the Queen, @ 
boon often 
craved in 
vain by for- 
eign princes 
of royal 
blood. Ara- 
bella would 
doubtless 
have _ gladly 
dispensed 
with this 
grace, and 
probably 
shook in her 
shoes during 
the trying 
ordeal, fer the temper of the royal Tudor was apt to show 
itself rather unpleasantly in sundry boxes on the ear and 
pinches black and blue. Madame d’Aubespine de Cha- 
teauneuf, the wife of the French ambassador, relates : 


‘That after dinner on one occasion while the queen stood in 
the reception-gallery, surrounded by a crowd of courtiers, her ma- 
jesty asked her if she had noticed a young girl, her relative, who 
was there, and as she spoke she called Arabella to her side. 
Madame immediately praised the princess, remarking how wei 
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she spoke French, adding, too, that she appeared very sweet and 
gracious. ‘Look well at her,’ said Elizabeth, ‘for she is not so 
unimportant as you may think; one day she will be even as I am, 
and will be Lady Mistress here, but J shall have been before 
her.’ ” 

It is scarcely probable that the Queen had any real in- 
tention of appointing Arabella her successor, but she 
found it politic to keep a check on James by such 
speeches as these, in which light her words were no doubt 
regarded by the ambassadress. Lord Burghley had long 
been on terms of intimacy with the Shrewsbury family ; 
when the young princess was left an orphan he vainly in- 
terested himself in her behalf, never failing to treat her as 
an especial favorite and pet. On the day that she made 
her debut at Court she supped in his house, there meeting 
for the first time Sir Walter Raleigh. The earliest speci- 
men of her handwriting in existence is addressed to the 
21d treasurer, and thus prettily expressed : 

“Je priezez Dieu, Monsieur, vous donner en parfaicte et entiére 
santé tous heureux et bon succés, et serez preste 4 vous faire hon- 


neur et service. ARABELLA STUART.” 


Those who have not known a happy home, if gifted 


with strong affections, are apt to form high ideas of do- | 


mestic joy ; to them it seemed a very haven of peace, a 
bliss brighter than any that ambition can offer—nay, am- 
bition to them is but the path which they hope may lead 
to the desired goal. They long to love and be loved. 
That this was the predominant sentiment in the heart of 


Arabella Stuart there can be little doubt ; her keen intel- | 


lect was, as is usually the case, accompanied by ardent 
and sympathetic feelings. Nature had given her a warm, 
passionate heart, thirsting for affection as a tropical 
flower thirsts for sunshine and light, and it is probable 
that now began those dreams of a romance common to 
women of her temperament, wherein Love reigns tri- 
umphant and alone. Her face was one a man might look 
at too often for his peace of mind. There is a portrait of 
her in the Chatsworth collection, which depicts her a 
vision of grace and delicacy, oval countenance, large blue 
eyes, arched eyebrows, a dazzling, alabaster skin, with 
hair of golden chestnut, raised back from her forehead, 
and falling in rich, curling waves over her shoulders. 
She wears a black dress bordered with a band of sapphires 
and diamonds, the bodice is cut in square, medisval 
fashion, leaving the front of the bosom bare, which is 
delicately fair, small and childlike. Pearls encircle her 
throat, clasp her tiny wrists, and are twisted in her hair, 
while two pearl-shaped pendants droop from her pretty 
ears. It is a face that would go straight to the hearts of 
most men, so tender and engaging is the expression of the 
eyes and lips. Her hands are marvels of beauty ; the 
white taper fingers rest on the silken head of a favorite 
spaniel, whose pert face is half buried in the folds of her 
magnificent dress. But none of these advantages had any 
effect on her destiny. None cared to woo and win her for 
personal or mental charms, all sought her as a political 
tool to further their own selfish schemes. 

Divers attempts were made to induce Arabella to become 
the head of a party inimical to Elizabeth, either by mar- 
riage with a noble, or by asserting her claim to,the Eng- 
lish throne ; but Bess of Hardwicke, who still lived, care- 
fully guarded her granddaughter from the pitfalls of Jane 
Grey and her sisters. She was, however, pursued by a 
legion of adorers, her prospects seeming brilliant to those 
not behind the scenes. Suitors sought her from north to 
south ; the King of Poland, the Duke of Parma, Henri 
Quatra himself raved of her blue eyes and rippling hair. 

*Iwould not refuse the Princess Arabella of England,” 


he exclaimed to Sully, “if she were once declared heiress 
presumptive.” So far, however, the lady was fancy free. 
None could boast the least favor from her hand ; ‘‘her 
life was fairer than fair, more beautiful than , beauteous, 
truer than truth itself” in a court where she moved the 
observed of all observers, for the days of its sovereign 
| were now drawing to a close, and few knew the secret of 
| Cecil’s correspondence with James. 

About this period the Queen began to view Arabella 
with suspicion and dislike, even to the extent of banish- 
ing her to Lord Kent’s residence, Wrest House, where, 
though treated en famille,, she felt herself in reality a 
prisoner. To many of the English nobles the prospect of 
the succession of James was extremely distasteful—the 
gracious and winning Arabella appeared a far more de- 
sirable sovereign than the cold pedant of the north ; but 
the political craft of Cecil and his party effectually crushed 
any such dreams, the unjust will of Henry VIIL. was cast 
aside, the country saved from civil war, and a few hours 
after the last of the Tudors ceased to breathe James Stuart 
of Scotland was peacefully proclaimed. The Lady Ara- 
| bella being appointed chief mourner at Elizabeth’s 
| funeral, she refused the proffered honor, saying, ‘‘ that 
sith her access to the Queen might not be permitted in 
her lifetime, she would not after her death be brought 
upon the stage for a public spectacle.” 

With the accession of James a new life dawned for Ara- 
| bella. She created a most favorable impression upon the 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, when she appeared as Diana 
amongst the procession of nymphs who performed in Ben 
Jonson’s “‘ Masque” at Welbeck, to bid welcome to her 
Majesty. Anne desired her company on her state pro- 
gress to London, where soon after Arabella danced at the 
first court ball, ‘‘most sumptuous in apparell, and ex- 
ceeding rich and glorious in jewels,” probably the legacy 
of her aunt Mary Stuart. Arabella’s position was in 
some respect a difficult one. Naturally generous, and not 
understanding, like most clever-people, either the value 
or importance of money, caring little for its possession, 
she soon found herself in debt to the amount of £2,000 ; 
every day she plunged deeper into difficulties, for as 
princess of the blood-royal she was compelled to keep up 
a certain retinue with becoming surroundings. James 
allowed her an income of £800 a year, with a “ daily diet” 
from his table ; but the £2,000 still remained unpaid, a 
constant irritating source of anxiety to her sensitive mind, 
economy, unfortunately, not being one of her many virtues. 
Free, however, from old restraints, she shone ‘‘ the bright 
particular star” of a dull court; high in spirits, win- 
some in manner, gentle, playful and spivituelle, she became 
the delight of the royal cercle, no masque or gayety was 
deemed complete without her presence. 

Amidst the vortex of coarse dissipation presented by 
the court of James, the princess still cherished her old love 
for study, the few hours she could snatch from “ vaine 
pastymes” passed in secture, reading and hearing of 
preaching. Ambitious eyes were lifted toward the fair 
student, but vainly, all hint of marriage being firmly and 
coldly silenced by her; as yet she had found none to 
love, and, like a true woman, no lower motive influenced 
her conduct. Her fate, however, waited close at hand. 

The year 1608 found Lady Arabella in higher favor than 
ever, notwithstanding that Raleigh and others in their 
plots had sought to make her name a rallying ery for 
treason. On one occasion we hear of her at court wearing 
jewels to the amount of £200,000, including the superb 
rope of pearls bequeathed to her by Bess of Hardwicke, 
deceased the preceding year, aged ninety. She left this 

















earth unloved and unregretted, save by Arabella, a strik- 
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ing example of the utter fruitlessness of worldly scheming 
The traveler passing through Derby may behold in All 
Hallows Church a recumbent marble figure stretched on a 
lonely tomb, beneath which repose the mortal remains of 
the once celebrated Countess of Shrewsbury. 

Not quite two years after her death we catch mysterious 
whispers of the doings of Lady Arabella, whose name is 
coupled with that of William Seymour, grandson of Lord 
Hertford and Katherine Grey, thus the direct descendant 
of Henry VIII.’s favorite sister Mary Tudor, ‘‘/a reine 
blanche de France.” The lovers are supposed to Lave 
first grown intimate when the Court tarried on a hunting 
expedition to Woodstock ; in this legend-haunted bower 
the two met and loved. 

Seymour was but twenty-three, twelve years younger 
than Arabella ; her face and manner, however, were still 
youthful, bright, and charming. Their tastes agreed, 
their natures sympathized, so that age became a mere 
accident, of which neither thought. At thirty-five a 
woman is dangerously seductive when her personal attrac- 
tions are still unimpaired, especially a loving woman such 
as Arabella. There were depths of undeveloped passion 
in her ardent soul which only needed a master hand to 
strike the chords, and draw forth a melody so sweet and 
sad that for two centuries it has awakened a touching 
echo in every gentle heart. Such love laughs at royal 
commands and privy councils, urged on, too, by the hot 
Tudor blood running in the veins of both lovers. A secret 
marriage was no sooner resolved upon than it took place 
in Arabella’s apartments at Greenwich about Whitsun- 
tide. A poor priest named John Blague performed the 
ceremony, witnessed by two servants and a friend of Sey- 
mour’s. 

Like Katherine Grey, the princess retained her place at 
Court until the secret leaked out. As early as the month 
of July, we find her committed to the custody of Sir 
Thomas Parry, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, to 
be kept in his ‘‘ faire dwelling house on the banks of the 
Thames, near Vauxehail.” Seymour was sent to the 
Tower, where the Puritan minister, Melvin, welcomed 
him with this distich : 


“Communis tecum mihi causa est carceris; Ara 
Bella tibi causa est araque sacra mihi,” 


which has been thus translated : 


‘From the same cause thy woe proceeds and mine, 
Thy altar lovely is, and sacred mine.” 


Arabella’s imprisonment at Lambeth could scarcely be 
called rigorous; she received permission to walk in the 
gardens, to retain her own servants, and even keep up a 
kind of establishment in the house of Parry. The keep- 
ers of herself and husband were both lenient to their 
prisoners, conveying letters from one to the other. There 
is still extant a letter written by Arabella, full of sad 
humor and womanly feeling, wherein she strives to cheer 
her ‘‘sweet lord and master” in his trouble, rather than 
dwell upon her own. It is even said that when the 
shades of night fell over the great city Seymour’s boat 
would glide down the dark river to Lambeth, when for 


person ; her state of despair was terrible to behold, per- 
spiration burst from her forehead, her brain seemed on 
fire; probably she then received a blow which laid the 
foundation of her after-sufferings. 

The bishop strove in vain to comfort her by a few hack- 
neyed phrases of resignation to God’s will, words so 
glibly used when the sorrow is not personal; but as the 
pith of his discourse resolved itself into submission to the 
King’s will, which meant separation from Seymour, his 
ghostly counsel seemed but an additional mockery to the 
already miserable princess. 

Of the deep mystery of a woman’s love there is no 
reasoning, a lesson James and his satellites had yet to 
learn. The agony of her feelings utterly overcame the 
strength of the prisoner; when she reached Barnet she 
was lifted from the litter in a state resembling death, a 
constant sickness caused by agitation fell upon her, so 
that all chance of pursuing her journey further north 
failed. A month passed slowly by, during which period 
she had not walked across her room, but remained on her 
bed apparently stupefied with grief, or uttering piteous 
cries for him from whom she saw herself parted for ever. 
Her letters, usually penned in such fair and elegant cali- 
graphy, were now marred, blotted, and rambling, as if the 
writer had gone well-nigh distracted. 

Only one boon she craved from the mercy of the tyrant 
—union with her husband. To obtain this grace she 
voluntarily offered to live in a foreign land, poor, un- 
known, an exile, renounce even her claim to the crown ; 
any condition, however hard, she would gladly accept, 
with Seymour to share her lot: but her offers and entreat- 
ies were alike disregarded by James, whe neither under- 
stood nor believed such disinterested affection. 

One hope alone then remained to Arabella—escape from 
the power of her jailer. She had still many devoted 
friends ; her Aunt Mary, Countess of Shrewsbury, warmly 
espoused her cause. By fair means or foul, she resolved 
the husband and wife should come together again, in the 
hope they might yet leave a child to inherit their claim, 
and perhaps even wear the crown. She contrived, by 
what means is not now known, to send Arabella a plan of 
escape, also the sum of £14,000 nominally to pay her 
debts, which had evidently mightily increased by this 
time, but in reality for the purpose of bribing those 
around her, or for such expenses as were inevitable in the 
scheme proposed. Arabella found little difficulty in 
gaining the good-will of her attendants ; amongst her 
many merits, this royal lady possessed the Stuart gift of 
making all her people love her; she had the crowning 
grace of high birth and breeding which is called courtesy ; 
her natural nobility preserving her from all feelings of 
that contempt for others beneath us, the sure sign of a 
vulgar, mean and narrow mind. : 

The princess did her part as women always do, with 
singular and ready wit. Disguised as a cavalier in black 
locks, cloak and doublet, a rapier by her side, she sallied 
forth with all the easy nonchalance of a town gallant, her 
two attendants closely following her steps. Recent suf- 
ferings, however, told upon her frame so severely, that 
when she reached the ‘‘ Sorry Inne,” where horses awaited 





some rapturous hours the husband and wife were again 
reunited. But such romantic escapades soon reached the 
ear of James, who speedily ordered the princess into the 
safer keeping of the bishop of Durham, thus showing that 
little mercy might be expected at his hands. 

The lifelong captivity of Katherine Grey rose in terrible 
warning before Arabella, rendering her well-nigh dis- 
tracted with grief and terror. On the 16th of March, 
1610, she set out for Durham, escorted by the bishop in 


the party, the hostler, seeing her mount, exclaimed : 
‘That gentleman will scarcely reach London.” Love 
} and hope can work wonders; like two wings they bore 
her safely to Blackwall, the place of rendezvous for Sey- 
mour, who had also received the means of escape. 

But no Seymour made his appearance ; she waited hour 
after hour, till delay became fatal; at length reluctantly 
entering a small boat which put her on board a vessel 
bound for France. Here Arabella acted like a fond and 
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foolish woman, imploring the captain te remain at anchor ; his wife to be securely landed on French ground. 
for a time, in the hope of Seymour’s arrival, her heart | The truth soon spread that the birds were flown ; great 
tortured by the reflection that she might be the cause of | was the hue and cry, hunt and pursuit on every side. 
ruin to her husband should he come to find the vessel off. | James behaved like a maniac, he saw now the danger of 
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THE ESCAPE OF LADY ARABELLA STUART. 


Much valuable time was thus lost before they set sail. | driving a woman to despair, a thousand possibilities racked 
Seymour, however, had better luck. 


he arriveé at Blackwall, that Arabella had been and gone, | 


Discovering, when | his cowardly heart and weak brain. In the dead of the 
night messengers went gallopiag madly to all the ports ef 


he embarked in a common packet for Ostend, which he | England, with orders “to search shippes, barkes and all 
reached safely, full of hope, high in spirits, believing 


vessells for Lady Arabella.” The Adventure, commanded 
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by Admiral Monson, was soon on the track, guided by 
the information of the watermen who had rowed Arabella 
to the ship, their suspicions having been raised by the 


**marvellous faire hande ” of the young cavalier. Coming 
up with the French vessel, the admiral, after having 
vainly challenged her to surrender, fired a broadside, 
which soon brought her to a stop. Arabella, seeing all 


hope over, made herself known to the captain, when | 


Monson boarded the ship, loudly demanding Lord Sey- 
mour. She bravely answered she had not met him, but 
had every 
hope in his 
safety, declar- 
ing that her 
joy at his 
greater luck 
was more 
heartfelt than 
regret over 
her own cap- 
ture. 

Bitter days 
were now in 
store for Ara- 
bella. Con- 
veyed to the 
Tower, she 
was placed in 
rigorous con- 
finement, a 
fate shared by 
Lady Shrews- 
bury, and all 
cognizant of 
her flight. 
Who can de- 
scribe the 
agonizing des- 
pair of the 
lonely _prin- 
cess! Fiction, 
however high- 
ly colored, 
gives but a 
faint idea of 
the real suffer- 
ings of the 
human heart 
when separ- 
ated from all 
it loves and 
cherishes 
upon earth. 
Her mind 
became con- 
fused with the 
magnitude of 
her sorrow, her body wasted and worn by sleepless nights, 
her nerves destroyed by days filled with 





** Aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfled longing, 
All the dull, deep pain and constant anguish of patience.” 


At times, possibly in imitation of her loved and lovely 
aunt, Mary Stuart, she plied her needle, or touched her 
well-worn lute, or again poured forth those heart-rending 
appeals to the merciless James which draw tears even 
now when read by the most worldly. But mercy came 


not, and was looked for in vain, till hope deferred made 
her heart sick even unto death. 











STRUCK BY LIGHTNING, —"*IN AN INSTAN'T THE SWELLING CANVAS, THE 
SYMMETRY AND FINE OUTLINES OF THE VESSEL’S RIG, WERE BROUGHT OUT IN TERRIBLE 
RELIEF BY THE GLOOMY BACKGROUND OF THE SOMBRE HEAVENS.”—SEE NEXT PAGE. 








** Where London's towre its turrets show 
So stately by the Thames’ side, 
Faire Arabella, child of woe! 
For many a day had sat and sighed: 
And as she heard the waves arise, 
And as she heard the bleake windes roare, 
As fast did heave her heartfelt sighes, 
And still so fast her teares did poure.” 
Old Ballad. 
A darker shadow fell over the unhappy lady—she was 
fast losing her reason ; the brilliant intellect, the sunny 
wit, the high 
Spirit were 
quenched in 
gloom. Man’s 
cruelty had 
done its 
worst. Three 
years passed 
away in hope- 
less waste 
love and life ; 
when, about 
March, 1613, 
the poor cap- 
tive of the 
Belfry Tower 
was declared 
** distracted ”’ 
by the physi- 
cians. At 
times her 
| mind showed 
| signs of its 
| former bright- 
nesss,afeigned 
cheerfulness 
took the place 
of her wild 
despair; but 
=| these transient 
moods were 
more painful 
to behold than 
her total aber- 
ration. Thus 
she drooped 
day by day: 
tender, gentle 
and forgiving 
| to the end 
was this royal 
Ophelia. ‘‘On 
2+ the 25th Sep- 
tember, 1615,” 
says Nichols, 
‘* that ill-fated 
and persecut- 
ed lady, Arabella Seymour, died in the Tower.” For her 
the bitterness of death had long since passed, the book was 
written, the story ended, the tragedy played out, the weary 
woman fell asleep in peace, resting till morning dawns. 
In the dead of a September night this royal daughter of 
the Stuart race was carried from the Tower to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, without service or ceremonial, and laid beside 
her aunt, Mary Queen of Scots. For two centuries her 
ashes have there reposed; no monument, not even an 
epitaph, yet marks the spot, but as long as England lasts 
one page of its history will be tear-stained wherein is re- 
corded the unhappy fate of the Lady Arabella Stuart. 
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BY LIGHTNING. 





“THE RIVER.” 


“On, swell my bosom deeper with thy love, 
That I some river’s widening mouth may be; 
And ever on, for many a mile above, 
May flow the floods that enter from thy sea; 
And may they not retreat, as tides of earth, 
Save but to show that from thee they have flown, 
Soon may my spirit find that better birth 
Where the retiring wave is never known; 
But thou dost flow through every channel wide, 
With all a father’s love in every soul; 
Astream that knows no ebb, a swelling tide 
That rolls for ever on, and finds no goal 
Till in the hearts of all shall opened be 
The ocean depths of thine eternity.” 





STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 


A SEA SKETCH. 

“We will house the top-gallant masts, Mr. Bradshaw, 
and make everything snug for the night. There is some- 
thing brewing ‘neath yon dark band of clouds which will 
soon make its power felt. The barometer has fallen to 
twenty-eight degrees, and we are too close to the Mauri- 
tius to hope to escape the cyclone——” . 

‘* Thank Heaven, sir, we have a ship upon whicn we can 
depend. The Rajah has few equals.” 

And the mate walked forward to superintend the orders 
received from his superior. 

The agile crew soon had the ship under snug canvas, 
and, together with the officers, occupied themselves in 
watching the weather. 

The heat was intense ; not a breath of air ruffled the 
mirror-like surface of the ocean, which, from a deep-blue, 
had assumed the dark, sombre color of the dull, leaden 
sky. 

As the sun set, a fine, grayish mist covered the entire 
firmament, while the bank of clouds which had hung 
motionless along the horizon started into life, rising 
rapidly toward the zenith. 

The huge clipper ship, with ner tall, taper spars, rocked 
uneasily to and fro, the close-reefed topsails flapping 
wildly to the motion of the vessel. 

Low murmurs were heard, as if currents of air were 
stirring aloft. The opaqueness became more dense ; the 
clouds appeared to settle ; the sounds aloft, so uncertain, 
increased, while here and there the placid surface of the 
ocean was occasionally ruffled by a slight threat of air. 

Then came the rumbling noise of distant thunder, with 
a whizzing and moaning through the shrouds and taut 
rigging of the vessel. A broad, black line swept along 
the expanse of water, fearful to contemplate in its rapidity, 
and the hurricane burst with all its accumulated force 
and fury upon the ship, which had been stripped for the 
encounter. 

The mate sprang to the wheel to assist the helmsman ; 
the gallant craft careened before the furious blast until 
her lee-rail was buried in the foaming waters. 

A deluge of foam and spray swept upon her ; the decks 
were afloat as she for a moment trembled, as if irresolute 
and shrinking ; but, with an effort, the Rajah recovered, 
obeyed the helm, fell off before the gale, scudding with 
the rapidity of a race-horse. 

The horizon to windward resembled a pall of black 
velvet in its intenseness, serving as a background to re- 
lieve the white, curling tops of the seas. Large, pattering 
drops of rain now mingled with fhe spray, the angry voice 
of the thunder rolled to windward, while an occasional 
gleam of lightning shot along the whole dark expanse of 
the heavens. 


| 








Bending over the cabin-table upon which was spread a 
chart, the captain, with dividers and parallel ruler, was 
busy defining the position of the ship. His fine, sun- 
burnt features looked haggard and pale as he glanced up 
from his work to listen for a moment to the sharp whist- 
ling of the gale. 

Hurrying on deck, he scanned the horizon with an 
anxious glance, then, after a moment’s hesitation, called 
the mate to his side. 

‘We must heave to, Mr. Bradshaw ; we are running 
directly for the Mauritius, and I have no desire to be any 
nearer to them. We must not get on alee shore if possi- 
ble. We'll watch for a favorable opportunity, and put 
the wheel down.” 

The manceuvre was successfully accomplished, but not 
without shipping a tremendous sea that swept the deck 
fore and aft; but the Rajah was now lying head to the 
sea under a close-reefed maintopsail, forestaysail and 
main spencer. . 

At midnight the gale veered a point or so, and appeared 
to increase. 

The lightning darted through the sky in every direction 
like so many fiery, hissing serpents, and the thunder, for 
the time being, effectually drowned the noise of the wind 
and sea. 

The sea would occasionally strike on the forechannels 
with fearful violence, making the huge ship reel and 
tremble from the force of the blows, as she gallantly 
breasted the surges. 

All hands were now on deck, and, by direction of the 
captain, the carpenter rigged the pumps. 

The ship was laboring hard—often descending with a 
violent plunge into the trough of the sea—threatening to 
divide from the concussion. An oecasional sea would 
burst over the bows, rushing aft to the binnacle, where 
the captain was stationed, and the second mate had life- 
lines rove fore and aft by which the sailors saved them- 
selves from being washed overboard. 

Hardy sailors as they were, their pulses quickened as 
they listened to the hoarse howling of the wind tearing 
through the rigging, the ceaseless rush of the descending 
rain, the washing of the water on -deck, the working and 
clang of the pumps, mingled with the creaking and 
groaning of the ship’s timbers, which were complaining 
fore and aft. 

As the lightning gleamed athwart the deck, the men 
gazed into each other’s eyes with a subdued expression, 
as if resigned to some awful calamity at present concealed 
from them. 

But the stern voice of the second mate was heard rising 
above the tempest, bidding them to unrig the pump, 
which had the effect of restoring their confidence. 

A succession of furious squalls now swept over the 
Rajah, The rain, in blinding, cutting, unbroken sheets, 
drove horizontally before the gale, rendering it impossible 
to look to windward for a moment. 

The captain, silent and anxious, had taken up his post 
alongside the mizzen-mast, clinging on to the fife-rail, 
while the mate stood by the man at the wheel, with the 
second mate a short distance to leeward. 

A blacker cloud than usual, charged with electricity, 
settled over the ship. 

A flash of lightning that blinded for a time, followed 
instantaneously by a peal of thunder, so powerful as to 
shake the entire vessel, stretched a number of the seamen 
senseless on deck, wounding some and killing others. 

The Rajah had been struck by the fatal fluid, and a 
very strong sulphureons smell pervaded the ship. The 
bolt had struck the mizzen-topmast, darted down the 
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side, entering the cabin, where it scattered in all direc- 
tions. 

The mate, together with the second mate and man at 
the wheel, had been rendered insensible, but quickly re- 
covered from the shock, to find the ship wrapped in flames, 
while the captain, calm and apparently unmoved, re- 
mained alongside the burning spar. 

The mate sprang forward to his side, gazed wonderingly 
into the face of his superior, revealed by wavering flames 
of the burning ship, and recoiled with a cry of horror. 

The captain had passed to his long account. He had 
shaped his last course, made his final struggle against the 
elements, and was now before the Great Admiral who 
governs all things aloft. 

He had been struck by lightning ! 

The survivors of the crew rallied from the shock, gazed 
aghast at the twisting tongues of flame wreathing about 
the mizzenmast, and the alarm which brings the blood in 
swift currents to a seaman’s heart was now heard rising 
above the gale. 

It was the appalling ery of ‘‘ Fire !” the half-uttered 
shrieks of terror partially drowned by the mocking voice 
of the wind and waves. 

In an instant the swelling canvas, the dusky spars, the 
cordage and symmetry and fine outlines of the vessel’s rig, 
were brought out in terrible relief by the gloomy back- 
ground of the sombre heavens. 

Rallying under the energetic orders of the remaining 
officers, the men sprang to subdue the fire, working with 
a will, fully alive to the peril which threatened them. 
The voice of Mr. Bradshaw was heard above the sullen 
sound of the fire, exhorting them to greater efforts. 

For an hour they fought against hope, but their ex- 
ertions were fruitless ; their ardor abated, as scorched and 
half-blinded they fell back, and the hours of the Rajah 
were numbered. 

The flames spread rapidly, fanned by the fierce breath 
of the gale, which, by a merciful Providence, gave unmis- 
takable signs of abating. Driven forward by the heat, 
the men, by the direction of Mr. Bradshaw, turned their 
attention toward launching the long-boat. 

It was their only hope and refuge now, slender as it 
was ; the men worked with an enthusiasm as if assured 
that their lives would yet be saved. 

Provisions and water were hastily gathered, compass, 
charts and instruments deposited in the stern sheets, and 
the final arrangements made to desert the burning wreck. 

In the meantime the mizzenmast had gone over the 
side with all its burning top-hamper, and small tongues of 
flame were creeping along the pitchy seams of the main 
deck, forward of the mainmast. Frequent explosions in 
the hold of the vessel proved that barrels of inflam- 
mable material were bursting, adding to and feeding the 
fire. 

The mate as well as all hands realized that they were 
standing over a raging volcano, and he watched anxiously 
for a favorable opportunity to launch the boat. 

The mainmast was now wreathed in flames ; the canvas, 
shrouds and gear were one sheet of flame, streaming up 
and borne aloft, while a shower of sparks trailed far 
astern. 

The entire mass was tottering, wavering to and fro in 
its step, and the eyes of the seamen clustered on the top- 
gallant forecastle watched each movement with a terrible 
fascination. A sudden gust of wind struck the spar ; it 
surged heavily to one side, wavered for a moment, then 
fell with a crash which echoed far across the agitated 
waters. 

A vast column of fire was vomited forth, shooting on 








high ; a shower of sparks and a dense cloud of smoke fol- 
lowed, and, as if actuated beyond impulse, the seamen 
rushed to the boat, and launched it to leeward, at the 
same time casting off from the fiery hull. 

Bradshaw did not attempt to restrain the men; the 
deck-beams were giving way, the entire structure caving 
in, and he knew full well that the time had come when 
they must bid adieu to the Rajah, and trust to the frail 
protection of the long-boat. 

The sea had gone down as quickly as it had risen, and 
the tropical gale, violent in its short-lived wrath, was 
rapidly subsiding. The rain had ceased, the moon burst 
through the clouds, which gradually rolled to leeward, 
and as daylight dawned the men were enabled to use the 
oars. 

They had watched until the last moment the burning 
hull, the wreck of the foremast, as it in turn fell over the 
side. They listened to the sharp hiss of the flames as the 
water lapped over the blazing bulwarks, and gazed in awe 
upon the awful spectacle of the ocean closing o’er the 
fiery remnants of a once gallant ship. It was the tomb of 
the captain. No,effort had been made to rescue the body 
—the living could not encumber themselves with the 
dead. 

Until daylight dawned, the boat laid by in hopes some 
passing vessel, attracted by the flames, might bear down 
upon them. 

The mate, with a careful glance, swept the horizon with 
a glass, but no sail was in sight. A cry of joy escaped 
him, however, and a ray of hope darted through his 
breast as he pointed out the loom of land. It was the 
volcanic mountains of the Isle of France, which news 
elicited a round of applause from the crew. With re- 
newed vigor they gave way, urging the heavy boat 
rapidly through the water, and before night came on the 
welcome outline of the island was in plain sight. 

At a late hour the next day the boat entered the harbor 
of Port Louis, where the mate sought out the American 
Consul, to whom he related his suffering and danger. 

The seamen were taken in charge by the Government 
official, who furnished them situations on board various 
crafts, until the crew of the Rajah were scattered to the 
four winds of heaven, in all probability never to mect 
again. 

As for Bradshaw and the second mate, they in turn re- 
turned to the United States, where one obtained command 
of a ship, and’ the other is steadily rising in his profes- 
sion. ? 








INCONSISTENCIES. 


On May 3é, 1791, Robespierre advocated with apparent 
earnestness, and at great length, the total abolition of the 
punishment of death, yet within a brief interval, under 
his execrable tyranny, the guillotine destroyed so many 
victims that it became necessary to dig a deep trench to 
carry away the blood of the numerous victims. In July, 
1794, no less than 949 individuals were executed in Paris ; 
and the leading actors in the drama were sacrificed on the 
same unholy altar at which they had worshiped. 

Among the female victims of the Revolution was 
Madame Olympe de Gouges, sentenced for the offense of 
sending a copy of a pamphlet she had written to her son. 
To what abasement of soul did the terrorism of that period 
lead ! 

We have an ‘‘ address” from that son ‘to the public,” 
describing himself adjutant-general, dated Chalons, No- 
vember 8th, 1793, the fifth day after his mother’s death, 
disclaiming any sympathy for her—nay, more, applanding 
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Ps 
the fact of her execution: ‘Je jure done ici que je | displayed his wisdom and integrity in rejecting the pro- 


désavoue hautement les écrits séditieux et contre-révolu- 
tionnaires d’Olympe Gouges, que je ne la reconnais plus 
pour avoir été ma mére, et que j’approuve le jugement du 
Tribunal Révolutionnaire—Eh bien—Vive la République!” 





| posal to raise the king a standing revenue independent of 
Parliament ; yet when the private marriage of his own 
daughter to the Duke of York, the brother and heir-pre- 
sumptive of the king, took place, and when, becoming 
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THE FRIEND OF THE BIRDS AND THE FLOWERS, 


Ought not the memory of such a wretch to be retained 
and placed over every edifice of infamy in the country 
which gave him birth? But was there nothing in our 
English history to suggest something that bears an analogy 
to such baseness? Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord High Chancellor, after the restoration of Charles IL., 


pregnant, with proper spirit she insisted upon the public 
avowal of her union, her father declared before the coun- 
cil he would rather have ‘seen her the concubine than the 
wife of the duke, and in his self-abasement actually ad- 
vised her committal to the Tower, and spoke of the passing 
of an Act of Parliament for her execution as a criminal ! 
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PON HIS SHOULDER, WHILS 


RICHARD WOULD TELL OF STRANGE PLACES BEYOND THE SEA WHICH HE HAD VISITED,”—SEE NEXL PAGE, 
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SUMMER EVE. 
Ir is the hour when all things rest: 
The sun sits in the bannered west 
And looks along the golden street 
That leads o’er ocean to his feet. 


Sea-birds with Summer on their wing 
Down the wide west are journeying, 
And one white star, serenely high, 
Peeps through the purple of the sky. 


O sky, and sea, and shore, and air, 

How tranquil are ye now, and fair! 

But twice the joy ye are were ye 

If one that’s dead companioned me, 


DOLLY'S LOVERS. 
By Mary R. HIGHAM. 


HEN Dorothea Day walked up the narrow 
aisle of the meeting-house, hymn-book in 
hand and eyes demurely downcast, she 
riveted the attention of that staid assembly, 
and even the minister, from his elevated 
position, looked down almost with a smile 
at the young girl, wondering how aught 
with the stain of original sin upon it 
could assume so fair a shape. Also, the 
young men of the neighborhood had a 
fashion of hanging around the porch until 
they saw the portly form of old Captain Day 
careening majestically along the village 
street, his daughter tucked under his arm, 
and every sail set, as it were, for church ; 
then they would slink back sheepishly, 

wait for a nod or smile, reach the seventh 
heaven of delight if they got it, or descend to the nether- 
most depths if Dolly, her eyes prudently vailed under 
their long lashes, walked past without as much as a sign 
to acknowledge their presence. 

But there were two young men who, for some reason or 
other, always received a slight share of the rural beauty’s 
attention ; one, a tall, broad-shouldered man, run into the 
mold of a Hercules, with an honest, bronzed face, and 
hands that could be both strong and tender too, generally 
stood in the open door of the meeting-house, and boldly 
claimed a nod and smile, if not a few hastily whispered 
words, 

This young man was Richard Van Dort, the owner of a 
fine vessel in the bay, and a prime favorite of Captain 
Day; but after Dolly had fluttered into her seat, and 
smoothed her dress, and adjusted her spotless handker- 
chief and floating ribbons to her entire satisfaction, she in- 
variably raised her eyes to a pew on the other side of the 
old-fashioned pulpit, and then, having looked, she would 
fall to the diligent perusal of a hymn from the gilt-edged 
book she had been holding. 

It never seemed to make much difference whether the 
book were upside-down or straight, and gradually a half- 
smile would play around the ripe mouth, the color would 
come and go in her cheeks, and she might have drifted 
into girlish embarrassment but for the soporific call to 
prayer, when she had every excuse in the world for hiding 
her tell-tale face in her hands while the voice droned 
above her head, praying for grace to go through this 
troublesome life, resisting the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, which was all Sanscrit to Dolly—Dolly with her 
two lovers—for the deep, burning eyes that were nearly 
all through the long sermon and prayer fixed on Captain 
Day’s pew belonged to Raymond Harrison, a clerk in one 














of the old warehouses on the wharf—‘‘a man who got his 
living with a goose-quill, pinned on a high stool all day,” 
as the captain once contemptuously observed to his 
daughter. 

Raymond was an orphan, with not a tie in all the world 
to bind him to this spot, except the chains that Dolly had 
forged for him, and in which he felt fettered for life. 

Van Dort, sailor-fashion, was always coming and going, 
sometimes for a long cruise, sometimes for a short one ; but 
Raymond had never ventured away from the old town 
since he first met Dolly, a child, on the wide New England 
highway, and tramped by her side to school, feeling even 
then that strange thrill of awe and love that he had never 
been able to rid himself of. 

As for Dolly, she scarcely thought of the value of the 
hearts that she trifled with and tossed from hand to hand, 
as if she were playing a game of bat and ball. 

She felt so sure of them both, and she could—one of 
| these days, when she was older and wiser—settle down 
| and be so happy with either, but now—— and then Dolly 
| would throw a sidelong glance at the old-fashioned 
mirror, show two tiny rows of pearls, shrug her white 
shoulders, and vail her bright eyes again ; not even to the 
smooth surface of the mirror did she dare show the secret 
that sometimes trembled in her tell-tale eyes. 

The captain, on his part, took little heed of the child’s 
fancies, so the hot flip which she brewed nightly for his 
delectation were all right, and served punctually as the 
Dutch clock struck nine; if the vessels in which he had 
a venture or two came in all right, and his meadow-lands 
yielded well. 

If ever he did realize that she was nearly a woman 
grown, it was with the feeling that some day in the future 
Van Dort would claim her as his wife. 

Meantime, the only daughter of the house was silently 
making up her mind. All through the week it would be 
Richard who would drop in of an evening, or take her for 
a sail in his little boat with gay pennon fluttering a-peak ; 
on Sundays it was Raymond who walked by her side when 
evening church was over, and Captain Day, who had gone 
to bed with the sun, was not near at hand to scrutinize his 
daughter’s blushing face; it was always Raymond who 
drew her arm within his when she came out of the old 
meeting-house into the night ; it was his arm on which she 
leaned loitering through the village street, dim with over- 
hanging boughs, invariably taking the longest way home, 
whispering together under the vine-covered porch, with a 
feeling in both hearts that parting was such sweet sorrow 
it might be prolonged for ever and who would care ? 

True, Raymond had never openly asked her to be his 
wife ; but in those primitive days when one walked home 
from meeting with the same person for over a year, when 
hands lingered long in parting—nay, when under the 
shadows of the roses he had once dared to pluck a kiss 
| from Dolly’s trembling lips—spoken words were not very 
much needed, you know. 

But one Sunday night Dolly missed Ray from his accus- 
tomed seat for the first time, though when the benediction 
was pronounced he was waiting for her in the porch, 
ready to walk home with her as usual, while she said, 
“Oh, you here!’ in a surprised tone, quite unconscious 
of the dark looks he was casting at Richard, who stood by. 

“Come out, quick!” he began. ‘Let us get away from 
the crowd as far as we can. I have so much to tell you, 





and so little time to say it in.” 

“Why weren't you at church to-night ?” turning coquet- 
tish eyes‘upon him. ‘ And why do you act so strangely ? 
Is anything wrong ?” 

‘‘T have been packing up, saying good-by, and doing a 
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variety of things. I am going away, and it will be some 
time before I come back,” plunging into the heart of the 
matter at once. ‘Shall you feel badly, Dolly ? Let me 
look in your eyes and see.” 

Dolly felt herself growing pale, but she looked up 
steadily at him under the flaring light of the porch. 

‘‘What nonsense you are talking, and what a fright you 
give one, Ray! Why can’t you tell what you mean with- 
outany reference to my feelings ?—as if you cared !” with 
a toss of her head which didn’t quite cover her agitation. 

Ray saw it, and it gave him a certain joy even in his 
regret. 

‘Tt is not nonsense,” he went on, grasping her hand 
and hurrying away with her under the trees. ‘I never 
liked to say anything to you before, but nowI have a 
chance to go away and be somebody I can speak. Surely 
you know what I would say! And you will love me a 
little, and promise when I come back 7 

‘* Papa would be very angry,” said Dolly, with a great 
attempt at dignity. ‘‘I am so young, and so are you, 
Ray—you area mere boy! We must not think of such 
things yet.” 

‘But if I write to him after Iam gone, and tell him all, 
then he will see that Iam very much in earnest, and I can 
wait—I shall not claim you until I have made my fortune, 
dear. I want to know that you belong to me,” he whis- 
pered, while Dolly hesitated between coquetry and love. 
‘How do you think I can go away if I have not you to 
work for, and you to come back to? ‘And the time will be 
nothing if I feel you are mine ; and once—once you did 
say you loved mea little bit, Dolly.” 

“T love everybody,” said the young girl, piously, re- 
membering that she was just out of meeting. 

‘But that isn’t the kind of love I want, and—you 
can’t be so cruel, Dolly, after letting me think for the 
whole year past that you were mine. Put yourself in my 
place, dear. It wouldn’t be so hard if I could carry away 
with me one little word ef love—a promise.” 

‘* How can I tell,” she said, so softly that he had to bend 
his head to hear. ‘‘Of course Iam fond of you, Ray, but 
how can I tell if I love you enough for all that? I have 
never seen any one else—” And then she checked herself 
as if she were confessing too much. 

He drew his hand suddenly from hers in youthful morti- 
fication and pain, 

‘If that is all you can say to me, then I had better go 
at once. Why should I care to stay any longer? There 
will be nothing to live for—nothing to hope for in all 
those years——” 

‘Years, Ray ? I don’t understand,” faltered Dolly, her 
heart giving a great throb. 

‘Yes, years. Give me your hand again, dear—so— 
now, am I to keep it always—tell me, yes or no.” 

He was terribly in earnest, poor fellow. His face was 
quite pale and worn, and though he tried to put it away 
as girlish, there were tears in his eyes. He was so young, 
and then he was so much in love ! 

“‘T am to be sent away as head clerk,” he went on, 
“‘supercargo—anything the Company choose to make of 
me—hither and thither, all over the world—to China, to 
Japan, the Indies, the Mountains of the Moon, if they see 
fit—and after a time, if I please them, you know, I am to 
be taken in as partner. I have the whole world before 
me, Dolly, and I shall come home rich one of these days. 
I never liked to say anything to you when I was poor, but 
now ”—breaking off suddenly—‘‘it is like death for me to 
go away—think—for years and years !” 

‘As long as that ?” said Dolly, with a sob quivering in 
her throat. ‘Perhaps he might die—would it—could it 











be any harm to tell him the truth, just for once ? I cannot 
let you go!” she cried. ‘Oh, Ray, I dolove you! Icare 
for you more than anything in the whole wide world. I 
will promise anything you ask. Whom could I love but 
you ?” 

And then the poor child covered her face with her 
hands and fell a-crying, overcome by the misery and joy 
together. How could she help but promise? And how 
could he resist taking her in his arms, kissing her again 
and again, vowing to keep his life pure for her until they 
met, though it were years and years ? 

So it was all over. 

Ray had kissed her for the last time, and she had 
checked her sobs to listen to his footfall sounding down 
the street until it died away and was lost altogether ; then 
she crept up to bed, and cried herself to sleep. 

Dolly knew then that her heart had been Ray’s all the 
time, even when she had most completely given herself to 
Richard. The whole steadfast womanhood within he 
recognized it. 

And when he was gone she was not content to give her- 
self utterly to him—she deified him, as all women are 
prone to deify an absent love. 

Captain Day asked himself sometimes what had come 
over the child, she had slipped so all unaware into the 
gentle, graceful woman. Her cheek had been round and 
flushed with health and hope—now, not all at once, but 
by slow, imperceptible degrees, it had grown paler. She 
thought a little more ; was often alone by herself ; some- 
times when she walked to the wharves, and looked across 
the sea, the blue eyes were full of tears—tears that she was 
too proud to shed. Or she would sit for hours together, 
her head bent over some pretense of work, yet doing 
nothing, finding in it only something whereby she might 
cover her sadness. For Ray never wrote—not a word, not 
a line, 

Dolly furtively watched her father’s face, and the let- 
ters that now and again, at rare intervals, he received, 
but there were never any tidings of Ray. He had faded 
out of her very life, as it were. How could she be other 
than changed? _ 

Day after day passed. ‘He will write,” she said, but 
she waited in vain. ‘‘ It will come to-morrow,”’ her heart 
whispered. She had kept her lips sealed so long from 
girlish pride—not coquetry, she inwardly argued—and 
now pride should not hold her back. She determined to 
write. She would not wait for him—his letter might be 
lost. 

Thus love smothered pride, and in the missive Dolly 
sent all she would have said if the two had stood face to 
face, heart to heart. The first ship bore it away. Some- 
where over the wide sea it would reach him, and then he 
would know ! 

So she waited, almost happy in the waiting ; then im- 
patient and feverish ; at last, in utter despair, for the 
Summer passed, the Winter snows whitened the ground, 
and Spring budded like a pale, tender flower, finally 
bursting into the full, gorgeous Summer, and no answer 
ever came to Dolly. 

If she had wanted to revenge herself by taking another 
lover, she had only to choose among the scores that flitted 
about her ; but Dolly did not choose, although she often 
asked herself what she would do in the years to come, for 
she was very nearly alone in the world, and Captain Day’s 
health suddenly seemed to give way. 

After Raymond was gone a great burden seemed lifted 
from his mind. He had once imagined that his little girl 
was very fair and sweet im the poor clerk’s eyes ; but 
what were the idle fancies of & boy and girl to him now— 
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he, who with his broad acres and ventures at sea, had to 
die and go away from it all? And it would be Dolly’s— 
was her’s now. 

She needed a protector—of course it would be Richard. 
But when he broached the subject to her he was amazed 
to find how irresponsive a chord he had touched, though 
all the time Richard was coming and going, and Dolly 
met him as her dearest friend. Captain Davis was fain to 
confess himself puzzled with Dolly’s paradoxes ! 

Van Dort no longer made long voyages, but he loved to 
dwell upon pleasant days that were past, and the young 
girl was a rapt listener. Perhaps, like Desdemona, she 
was learning to love him for the dangers through which 
he had passed, for in the slow, Summer hours, when the 
twilight fell softly upon them, Dolly would creep to her 
old father’s chair, and lean her head upon his shoulder 
while Richard would tell of strange places beyond the sea 
that he had visited. 





LEATHER.— FIG, 1, BEAMING THE HIDES,—SEE PAGE 506, 




















And Dolly trgd to fancy Ray in that land of languid 
and perpetual Summer, treading quaint old streets, glad 
and gay in the living sunshine, or standing under gray 
piles in old historic by-ways, out of which some voice 
from the imperishable past must for ever be crying. The 
sheen of palaces and glitter of arms, the glow of color in 
market-place and square, the crowd, many-hued as a bed 
of roses, crimsoning and flashing in the sun, the strange 
faces, customs and manners, the alien speech, were all ob- 
jects that crossed her vision like a series of fantastic 
shows. All these were his ; why should she not delight 
in hearing of it, dreaming her dreams, and loving him the 
more because she was so utterly away from it all ? 

And so the time went on. It seems so easy to number 


years when they are past and gone; but how Dolly 
counted the days in passing ? She no longer walked to 
| the wharf or looked across the sea, scarcely seeing the 
| waves for tears. 


Her eyes were dry now, and sometimes 
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there was a flush on her cheek and a tremble in her voice 
that the old father could not understand. Sometimes he 
fancied she was learning to love Richard, and then he 
would tell her, with the garrulity of age, how happy he 
was, and how he doted on her, shedding a few childish 
tears. 

Thus gradually she learned to listen when Richard be- 
sought her to be his wife. 

And then her father died, suddenly in his chair, with 
no last words to say, only a pained, wild look in his eyes 
as he groped in the dark for his daughter’s hand, striving 
with all his strength to put it into Richard’s, then losing 
his hold, falling back still and cold. 

That was the end of it. 

Dolly alone, sobbing, her heart rent in twain, part of it 





MANUFACTURE AND USES OF LEATHER.— FIG. 3, BATING, 


by the new-made grave, and part of it searching the wide 
world over for a face and voice and touch of a vanished 
hand. 

And Richard came until the grass was green on the old 
man’s grave, and the young girl had forgotten her crying, 
and there were Richard’s outstretched hands still. 


How could she say him nay after so many years of pa- 


tient waiting ? 

So it came to pass that Dorotliea Day stood one June 
morning in the old meeting-house and vowed to love, 
honor and obey the stalwart figure by her side, even with 
a smile upon her lips, and peace within her heart ; for she 
felt so sure and safe with such a strong arm to lean upon, 
“Until death do us part,” she repeated, solemnly, and 
then her eyes fell upon the square pew where Ray used to 
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sit, and where, for so many years, his eves had repeated 
their tale of love. For one moment she felt faint and 
cold, as if he were bodily present again, but that was the 
last, the very last time. 

In the years that went quietiy and softly by, Dolly 
knew no regret. She had merged her life into something 
hofier and truer than an idle dream ; she had kept her 
vows, and she was happy—not with the same girlish hap- 
piness, it is trne—but tranquilly happy, as befits a wife 
whose husband, in her eyes, has no peer. Dolly had out- 
lived her dreams. 

Of Raymond she had once or twice heard in a passing 
wa m 

He had traveled from one point to another, in any ca- 
pacity that the interest of the company demanded, until, 
at last, he had become head of a house having commercial 
relations with half the world. Of his private life no one 
knew, 

Nothing but business letters passed between him and 
his old firm, and his name for years had been dropped. 
So little time does it take to efface old ties and memories ! 

As for Dolly, she never spoke his name. Her strong 
and pure nature apparently had learned to free itself from 
the old bonds, and she only thought of him in that vague, 


| 


And ten long years had brought changes to Dolly as 
well as to Ray. There were two little rifts in the grave- 
yard, above which blue-eyed violets and lilies-of-the-valley 
softly nestled and bloomed, and somewhere—out in the 
cruel sea—where, Dolly never knew, Richard, her kind, 
faithful husband, was sleeping. 

A sudden storm swooped like a black-winged bird 
across the waters, and when the sun shone out again there 
was nothing in sight, though only an hour before she had 
seen through her glass a tiny sail staggering up, as it 
were, from an under world. It might have been Richard. 
God only knew! Ah, the storm might drift away, and all 
the earth re-clothe itself in smiles, but under the deep 
waters lay the strong vessel, with all her men asleep until 
the Judgment Day, and at home lonely women wailed. 

After this Dolly was ill a long time, so ill that she 
seemed to lose her hold on life, and out of the very grave 
she came forth, a sad, tender-eyed, thoughtful woman, 
with no future, and a past that she never trusted herself 


| to recall, 


passing way that one remembers a spent grief or a hidden 


wrong. 

Thus the love that had flashed into her life, like the 
gleam of a meteor across the quiet sky, was to be forgot- 
ten—put away—blotted out. 

Why should she care to remember it any longer, when 
she had set her heart so signal an example of inconstancy, 
and yet—yet there must have been moments in his life 
when the whole, beautiful, love-making idyll swept like 
an old remembered song through his mind—days when 
the half-forgotten, tumultuous passion rose like a mount- 
ain torrent, and flooded his heart with a full, sweeping 
tide, drowning out self and all mean motives, so that the 
very memory of the young girl became thereby transfig- 
ured—nights warm, silent, tropical, when the moon hung 
low like a silver sickle against the blue, and all the stars, 
a great and glittering tangle, seemed floating in the dusky, 
perfumed air above him, recalling, why he knew not, the 
one sweet face that had looked up into his in just such 
starlit and moonlight years and years before. 

What golden day, or languid, southern night, did not 
bring back the time when they two trampled the dewy 
clover blooms on wide New England's pastures, letting 
their thoughts drift idly along with hum of bee and song 
of bird, and sway and toss of white and crimson blos¢ 
soms, making it all one idle Summer song of love. 

There was no need of speech in those calm, Sabbath 
nights, when they loitered home, palm touching palm ; 
but the silence, now that seas rolled between, made all 
the past seem like a vain dream, amidst which Dolly’s 
face grew to be the most perfect phantasm in it all. So, 
wrapping himself more and more in such shadows, the 
once buoyant, hopeful boy, became a silent, thoughtful 
man, who had learned to exist without the future that he 
had once painted to himself as certain as eternity. 

His business connections were daily extending ; he was 
thrown almost entirely among men intent only upon the 
pursuit of wealth, so that, whatever his tender dreams 
might have been, they were so rudely mixed with trade 
that there was great danger of a final and utter extinguish- 
ment. 

But life, with that one keynote sounding through it, 
could scarcely be called monotonous, and out of the faded 
glories of the past he built full and perfect chords of har- 
mony, even in the midst of the most mechanical labor. 


After a time she made up her mind to part with the 
old place and go abroad. It would help her to forget. 
She talked with her father’s friends about it, finally 
placing the matter in the hands of an agent, feeling hap- 
pier than she had for many years. This was the news 
that drifted over to Raymond Harrison, and recalled him 
to himself. Why not go back and buy the Day mansion 


| and end his days in the old, subtle atmosphere of home. 
| He had a vast fortune already; his business relations 


could still continue, and the moment he said home he 
counted the hours until he was gone. 
He wrote to the agent to secure the property, and then 


| sailed away with a strange sense of the world being upside 


| 





down, and he, somebody whom he was not. 

As for Dolly, she had so far buried the past that she 
only smiled—a sad smile it was—when she learned who 
was to be her purchaser, At last, after so many years, 
this was the way they were to meet, merely to arrange the 
formalities of a sale—they who had clung together with 
wet cheeks and solemn vows. But she could meet him 
very calmly, that she knew. 

The husband who had trusted her—the waxen fingers 
of her dead children had built high the barricade that 
shut her out from the past. Dolly had grown wiser, 
truer, graver in those years ; life and love had been given 
her, and she had taken them both as from the hands of 
God Himself—a baptism and a sacrament. What could 
the world bestow upon her after such gifts ? And yet the 
night that Raymond was to come she stood before the 
mirror brushing out shadows from her abundant hair, 
and seeing something more than merely the picture the 
polished plate reflected. She lost sight of the present as 
she gazed, bringing back at one reluctant thought all the 
years, until she dared not tarry longer, and, drawing the 
curtain, forced herself to look upon the night. 

The soft winds brought in the sweet, earthy scent of 
fields and woods, and all green and blossoming gems of 
beauty, while the ever-shifting procession of silent stars 
slipped from out of the cloud-films, looking down with 
solemn, abiding eyes upon the world and all the little 
things below. 

**They are so old, so wise,” she thought. 
if they know 


*T wonder 
’ and then she drew back, palpitating 





and afraid, as if her heart instead of her face were open 
to the myriad eyes. 

So she would not look at stars or mirror again, but 
coiled up her bands of glittering hair, and sat with listless 
hands and ‘closed eyes waiting until the bell sounded, and 
the servant brought his card, 
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How strange it seemed to read that name again! But 
she was very calm when she descended to the parlor. 
Her guest was standing by the open window, looking out 
upon the old-fashioned garden, dim in the sweet Summer 
night,when Dorothea entered the room. 

Her face was pale, perhaps paler than usual, because of 
the black robe she wore, unrelieved by even a band of 
white about the throat. Her eyes rested for a moment on 
his with a species of calm curiosity, then brightened into 
recognition as he advanced toward her. 

‘You have not forgotten me ?” he asked, in that deep, 
rich tone that was the only thing about him not suscepti- 
ble of change. 

‘* Not at all,” offering her hand quietly. ‘Iam glad to 
see an old friend again,” motioning him to a chair by her 
sofa. 

There was sotnething in the touch of those cool, white 
fingers that calmed him. He had been possessed of wild 
longings to see her once more ; to ascertain just how much 
of her life had been absorbed by wifehood and mother- 
hood; just how much of herself had been buried with 
those hopes ; to search for a trace of the charm that had 
once bound him to her. 

But there was a something in the beautiful, matured 
woman, in her garb of woe, that awed him ; there was that 
in the touch of her hand that relieved him. It did not 
speak a studied politeness, wounded pride or pent-up 
scorn; it was pure and simple indifference. Mrs, Van 
Dort had forgotten. 

For a moment his heart rebelled, and there stole in a 
deeper sense of loneliness than his exile had ever brought 
him—the knowledge that he stood a solitary being, with 
out a friend or tie to bind him to the spot that he had 
vainly deluded himself would be home. And yet there, 
under the very porch—and he could almost believe under 
the very same roses, so unchanged was all about him—he 
could almost hear again the sobbing wordg : 

**T shall wait for you here. I shall never love any one 
but you !” ; 

Could it be the same Dolly now saying : 

** Hew strange it seems to mect an oldfriend again! I 
have seen no one since—since my husband died,” looking 
into his face with calm, steadfast eyes. 

He murmured some confused words of sympathy, what, 
he scarcely knew, and she went on : 

‘‘T think I have no interest in life any more, and that is 
the reason Iam going away. Iam to meet friends abroad, 
and travel will be pleasant to me. I know so little of the 
world, except from books, and that is never satisfactory, 
you know. ButI am glad the old house will not pass to 
a stranger ; it is too full of memories to me now—it has 
been haunted to me for years,” a mist dimming her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

“It was always a haunted house,” he said, softly, as if 
to himself; ‘‘ beautiful, shadowy visions that I have never 
been able to blot out,” with a sigh. 

But Dolly scarcely heard him, She was thinking that 
he was not the only one on whom time had laid its unpity- 
ing hand. Ray was changed, too ; his face was thin and 
bronzed with travel; his hair, once so abundant, was 
slightly dashed with gray; his eyes were full of a sad 
light that had never been there when he was a boy. But 
she would not allow herself to pity him; so she asked 
some ordinary questions about his coming home, leading 
him into conversation on foreign travel ; and then, drifting 
into commonplaces, talked over the farm, the house, the 
needed repairs, he offering to allow her to remain as long 
as she chose ; she quietly replying that the sooner she was 





for him to do than take his hat to depart, with a disap- 
pointed feeling that everything was changed, miserably 
changed, and he alone the same. 

He bowed, opened the door, then came back suddenly, 
with something of his old impetuosity. 

**Can it be real ?” he uttered, brokenly, half-stretching 
out his arms to her. ‘It only seems a day, an hour, a 
moment of time since we two parted under that porch, 
and now—now it seems.as if there is nothing left for me 
to say but the coldest possible farewell.” 

Mrs. Van Dort looked up kindly. 

*T am afraid I have not made myself understood. It 
has been a great pleasure for me to meet you again,” she 
said, earnestly. ‘‘My old friends are always welcome ; 
but I have been so absorbed in my sorrows. You will 

forgive me, I know, and come and see me again.” 

He drew himself up, almost haughtily. 

‘‘T am the one to ask forgiveness,” he said, ‘‘ for detain- 

ing you so long. Thanks for your kindness, and good- 

evening. 

He bowed, closed the door, and was gone. But he 

never called again. Mrs. Van Dort was incessantly occu- 

pied, and although she saw her old lover occasionally, she 

did not depart from the tone of quiet, dignified friendship 

which she had worn throughout that memorable first in- 

terview. He, too, was serious and abstracted and distant 
as even she could desire. 

Sometimes she saw him directing the workmen about 
the grounds, but he never came to the house ; and although 
all the village gossips were eager to talk of the wonderful 
coming home of the boy who had been brought up in their 
midst, and who was now another Solomon in all his glory, 
Mrs. Van Dort had no time to listen, and no desire to 
hear. 

She had been packing up, saying mute good-byes to her 
dear old life as she put each familiar article away, burying 
herself day after day in the garret, setting aside for 
burning much that was useless and musty with age. 

One day she came suddenly upon asmall package thrust 
under the eaves among the cobwebbed shadows. She 
held a candle to it, saw it was only another bundle of old 
letters, and sighed wearily as she drew them from their 
resting-place. 

She had become so tired of deeds and documents that 
were scarcely legible from age; but when she carried it 
to the window she saw a faded foreign postmark, and some 
writing in her father’s crgbbed hand, and read, with a 
strange trembling coming over her : 


Tt was all done forthe best, Dolly. Ihave not destroyed them, 
because I felt some time you would know, and I never wanted you 
to blame Richard. He had nothing to do with it—for are not my 
money and my child my own, and who would dispute my right to 
dispose of both as I choose? You won't, Dolly, for you will be 
older and more sensible when you come across these—if you ever 
find them, Don’t love your old father any the less that he laid 
your life out for you. You will thank me in the years to come, if 
you have not done so already.” 


And that was all. Surely she had no need to read fur- 
ther, for she knew the whole story now. ‘There were not 
many letters—only five or six in all—and among them her 
own passionate confession, sent so many, many years ago. 
She took them one by one in her hand. The first was 
dated on board ship, and was a manly, straightforward 
appeal to her father, with a-few lines of farewell to her. 
There was no consecutive record after that. 

The letters were written, apparently, after long months 
of waiting, of pain, and of hope deferred. Fervently and 
tenderly as Raymond Harrison had wooed her, they could 





away the better ; and then there was really nothing more 


only be, from first to last, simple love-letters, 
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He had nothing to tell her of his manner of life— it was 
all one rounded revelation of love. 

Reverently she lifted the yellow sheets. Her eyes were 
undimmed. Over that faded ink she had no tears to give. 
She had wept them away long years before; but even 
this late knowledge of his constancy lifted her soul into a 
more actual and glorified existence, 

The last letter which she read was the very last he could 
have written her ; but there were no words of upbraiding 
in it. He wrote: 

“ Ah, love, you do not know how this ernel band of silence saps 
my whole life away. Is it because I am no longer with you that 
you forget ? Now, listen, darling, and when I say it there are tears 
in my eyes, and all the world grows dim, and I can see nothing but 
one sweet girl-face looking out of the past at me—see again every 
little movement that you made, every look your changeful face 


wore, every smile, every kiss ; solemn kisses they have crown to 
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moment over the record of that incarnate love. But, if it 
were possible, even after those years of doubt and pain, 
she would clear herself in his eyes. 


She tied the dingy packet together, then wrote : 


** Now that it is all over and gone, that our lives have drifted far 
apart, that I have only my dead, and all the past is, as it were, a 
bitter dream—I want you to know what I have never known until 
now. You have only to read as I have Let us go back far 
enough into our lost youth to gather up a friendship that can sur- 
vive all bitterness, Think as kindly 
me that I wronged you once in 
but we shall both be 
and in the hereafter I shall net be 
‘This was my friend—always my 

DoRoTHRA,.” 


done. 


You were always generous, 
of the dead as you can, and forgive 
thought. We meet again here, 
happier that we know the truth, 
afraid ashamed to 
friend,’ 


may never 


or say, 


She sealed the envelope with hands that trembled in 
their eagerness to be away—left it with a trusted servant 
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be, love, every one of which speaks a farewell. For I know, 
that your life is soon to be bound up with another, we 
meet again. 

“Dear love, be happy. Think of me kindly at the 
shall be content that you were not the one to say farewell 
the words—the pain—muyst be mine alone. Sweet, 
back there will be nothing for you to regret. 
at this moment go down to the grave with only the memory of 
what you have been to me, than give you one pang, or forge for 
you the heavy chain of endurance. Oh, my darling, my darling, 
can you not guess—do you not know all that my heart would say to 
youin this parting? God bless and keep you, Dolly ; although 
you are not mine any longer, I shall never cease to pray that He 
may hold you in His tender care, and give you more of happiness 
than my poor love could ever have bestowed.” 


now 
can never 


best. I 
that 


for 


And then Dolly gathered these poor little waifs of a van- 
ished life up to her heart, with a bitter feeling that it was 
all that was left to her of that time, once so crowded with 
love’s sweetness and bliss. 

There was only one thing now for her to do. She must 
g2 away at once. She dared not trust herself to linger a 





if you look | 
I would rather even | 


R.— FIG, 4, THE VATS.—SEE PAGE 506, 


| to give to Mr. Harrison, said farewell, and left the house. 
Her trunks had been packed nearly two weeks before 

-after all it was an easy matter to go. She had lingered 
too long already—now it was impossible for her to stay. 

For more than a year Dolly traveled. She went about 
from place to place, seeing strange countries, persistently 
but languidly, as one who walks in a dream ; brave and 
calm {o all appearance, though knowing her strength was 
linked closest 
friends’ comprehension. 

One Christmas night, when all the world was making 
holiday, she wandered with her friends toward the grand 
old basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, listening to the 
clang of a thousand bells pealing from all the belfries in 
Rome, and joining in the solemn /es/éd with a heart 
strangely quiet and happy. 

She mingled with the crowd in the church, hearing the 
chant of the Papal choir float into the dome and down 
the aisles, and when the Host was elevated, and the vast 


to weakness in ways beyond even her 
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assembly swayed forward on their knees, she too knelt, | 
alone, for the moment, in the presence of her God. | 

She could not treat the ceremony purely as a spectacle, 
as many of the people were doing around her. To the 
Puritan woman it was as much a religious rite as to the | 
devoutest Catholic. 

She heard the choir resume its chant, the great, 
tumultuous organ rolling out vast waves of sound, while 
a grand procession of dignitaries bore a fragment of the 
cradle of the Holy Bambino from its chapel to the high 
altar, all ablaze with light; but still she knelt, not in 
Rome any longer, but away over the sea, in the village 
church, listening to simple hymns and psalms that she 
had loved to hear ever since she had been old enough to | 
remember. She thought of the quiet graveyard and her | 
dead—how many times the Christmas snow had whitened | 
her father’s grave, how the Winter winds had raved and 
the Summer flowers had smiled over it in alternate storm 
and calm, and all bitterness yanished with the memory. 

She had a tender thought for the husband who had 
never known how her young life was clouded—she thanked 
God that Richard’s hands were white and pure, and that 
she could feel a love and pity for him in his far-off ocean 
grave. And her babes—sweet, shadowy visions—hand-in- 
hand, smiled down upon her Very often they seemed 
about her—that Christmas night she felt their kisses 
warm upon her cheek. 

So, gathering up one by one the links of the past, stray- 
ing still further away into her happy girlhood, it was no 
wonder that when she came out of the church she scarcely 
felt surprised to see Raymond Harrison waiting for her 
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on the stone steps, just as years before he had waited for 
her. 

In such a mood, it only seemed right that he should 
take her hand and draw her arm within his, looking down 
upon her with eyes irradiated with the past. 

**Are you ready to go home now, Dolly ?” he asked, 


| softly —‘‘ not your home, but mine, dear ? Shall we both 


go together, and begin over again, forgetting everything 
but to be happy ? Tell me, Yes or No.” 

For one moment Dolly was silent. The Spring and the 
Summer of her life had gone by, and the romance of her 
youth lay dead, but at the sound of the well-remembered 
voice her heart throbbed fast with hope. What if the 
Summer had fled—in the full, gorgeous Autumn, some 
sunny days might be in store even for her. The present, 
the years between, were all forgotten. Only one happy 
time, so long ago, filled her heart. Her lips parted, her 
eyes were like a little child’s. 

It seemed to her as if the world were full of God’s love 


| and truth, as if every creature, even the meanest and 


lowest, had its share in both that natal right; as if He, 
looking down, must see the smile upon her face, must 
see her heart, how full of joy and thanksgiving it was ! 

Her fingers tightened upon Ray’s arm, she said, under 
her breath, ‘‘I am quite ready, Ray,” as one who had 
been granted prayer, taking it as she had taken all good 
and ill—humbly, as from the hand of God. 

And overhead the Christmas bells still rocked and 
tolled, the sounds fading solemn and slow into the quiet, 
speaking to them only of that life which could only be to 
them Love's wide eternity. 


USES OF LEATHER. 


By E. J. TANNER, Pu. D. 


Taere is no other article, with the exception, perhaps, 
of paper, that finds such a variety of uses among all na- 
tions, in every department of life, as leather; hence the | 
common expression, “nothing like leather.”’ The soldier | 
and the sailor. the artist and the artisan, the merchant | 
and the mechanic, all have use for leather. Even the great | 
iron roads make some use of it ; in the stable and at the | 


forge it is indispensable. It is a necessity in the ball- 
room, a luxury of the boudoir, and plays the part of both 
in the library. 

The antiquity of leather is very great, and the improve- 
ments of modern times in the manner of its preparation | 
are not very remarkable. 

Leather may be briefly defined as a material formed | 
by the combination of the substance of the skin with 
any other compound which has the property of rendering | 
it imputrescible, soft, pliable, tough and non-transparent. 
+kins that have been protected against decay by drying 
do not fall under this definition of leather, nor is parch- | 
ment a true leather. 

The skins of all animals, both wild and domestic, are | 
employed in the manufacture of leather, and even the 
denizens of the sea must contribute material for the insa- 
tiable leather-maker. 

Human skin is rarely tanned for leather, although med- 
ical students sometimes indulge in a pair of gloves ora 
segar-case, made from the skin of a “‘stiff,” and the 
author was once requested to tan a piece of Negro skin 
after it had been removed from the body. Human skin 
has also been employed, in early times, for parchment ; 
and in England some of the old cathedral doors were 
covered with the skins of pirates, anda tanned human skin 
was recently exhibited in the Versailles Museum, 





The skins in more common use are those of oxen, cows 
and horses, called hides; of yearling cattle, called kips; 
and of calves, deer, sheep, goats, pigs, dogs, seals, por- 
poises and alligators. The hides of the buffalo and hip- 
popotamus also find limited use. 

All parts of the world are ransacked for hides, as those 
obtained from domestic animals slaughtered for food are 
quite insufficient to supply the demand. Immense quan- 


| tities are imported from South America, India and Africa, 


Those received directly from our slaughter-houses in their 
natural state are known as ‘ green hides.” Those which 
come from a distance are either salted or dried. ‘ Partial 
cured” hides are those which have been salted, but not 
long enough to be thoroughly cured ; ‘‘ green salted” 
hides are those which are salted and thoroughly cured ; 
‘dry flint” have been dried without salting ; and “ dry 
salted” have been salted while green, and then dried. 
The dry hides used for making sole-leather are princi- 
pally imported from South and Central America, but 


| Some are received from Texas and California. The best 


grade of dry hides generally come from Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo. They are dried rapidly, to prevent putre 
faction, and the loss of weight in this operation amounts 
to nearly two-thirds of their entire weight ; so that a hide 
which weighs sixty pounds when green, will weigh but 
twenty when dry. This effects a great saving in the cost 
of transportation, and it is unnecessary to pay freight on 
such a quantity of water, as it can easily be replaced by 
soaking on their arrival at the tannery. 

The skin of animals, as well as that of men, consists of 
two distinct layers. The outer, to which the name of epi- 
dermis, or scarf skin, is applied, is without feeling, and 
does not bleed when cut. Beneath is the true skin, or 
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derma, which is the portion actually used in making 
leather. Between the two skins, in man, is a layer of pig- 
ment, which gives to different races their characteristic 
colors ; in the Caucasian it is nearly white, in the African 
black, in the Mongolian yellow, and the Indian red. A 


collection of water between the two layers constitutes a | 


blister. 

The conversion of hides and skins into leather is par- 
tially chemical and partially mechanical. The soluble 
constituents of the hide, which are likewise putrescible, 
must be rendered insoluble by chemical means ; the ex- 
traneous and useless portions of the skin must be re- 
moved, and the substance rendered pliable and supple by 
mechanical means. Any substance capable of precipitat- 
ing a solution of gelatine can be used in tanning. Among 
these are various metallic salts, and also certain organic 
substances known as astringents. Among the latter are a 
class of substances not identical in all their properties, to 
which the general name of tannic acid is applied. This 
substance occurs in oak, fir and hemlock barks, nut galls, 
sumac, quinine barks, catechu, gambia, cutch, divi divi, 
kino, fern root, fustic, tea leaves and coffee beans. In all 
its forms it possesses the characteristic property of pro- 
ducing a deep blue-black color, with salts of iron, It is, 
therefore, generally employed in making writing-ink, 
shoe-polish, ete. The black stain that tea and coffee pro- 
duee on a steel knife-blade is due to the tannic acid they 
contain, uniting with the iron. 

Two different processes are empioyed in the manufac- 
ture of leather: in the one known as tanning proper, or 
ved tanning, some of the above named sources of tannic 
acit ave employed; in the other, which is known as 
‘awing, or white tanning, the chemicals employed are salt 
and alum. In a third’ process, called mineral tanning, 
only recently introduced, metallic salts are employed, 
chiefly those of iron. Another method of tanning which 
produces a very soft leather, but not waterproof, consists 
in treating the skins with oil or fats, 

The art of tanning leather is of very ancient date. It is 
believed that it was practiced in Libya, and then carried 
into Egypt, from whence it came to Greece. The old 
national dress of the Persians was of leather, and the 
Gordian knot that was swnmarily cut in 330 B.c. was 
of leather thongs. 

The process of tanning is very tedious, and involves a 
great number of operations, yet the product well repays 
the time and labor expended. 

The first operation consists in soaking, or macerating, 
the hides in water. All hides require soaking to soften 
and cleanse them, but when dry hides are employed more 
soaking is necessary to bring them back nearly to the con- 
dition of fresh hides. 

The second operation consists in removing the hair. 
To prepare them for this operation, which is purely me- 
chanical, the hides are either sweated or limed. When 
the former method of loosening the hair is employed the 
hides, after soaking, are hung up, while still wet, in sweat- 

pits or vaults, kept at a uniform temperature of 60 to 75 
degrees, until incipient putrefactive fermentation begins. 
The cells at the root of the hair become enlarged, until 
the hair will readily “slip.” Instead of sweating, the 
hair may be loosened by the use of quick-lime, sulphide 
of calcium, gas-lime or other depilatory. 

The third operation is known as “beaming,” and is 
represented in Figure 1. Each hide is taken separately 
over a tanner’s beam, or tree, consisting of a strong semi- 
cireular plank, and the remaining hair scraped off (see 
Figure 1, a) with a curved two-handled scraper, seen in the 
centre of Figure 2. After the hair is removed the hide is 
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turned over and the flesh scraped off (see Figure 1, 8) by 
means of a similar knife. The skins are now washed with 
water, and are ready for the next operation. 

The fourth operation is known as “ bating,” the object 
of which is to remove the lime and lime-soaps, as well as 
dirt and animal impurities, Bran water, or a mixture of 
fowl or pigeon dung with water, may be used, the hides 
being kept in motion (see Figure 3). The bate is then 
worked out by a sort of burnishing tool, or rubber, ap- 
plied while the hide is on the beam. It is then thor- 
oughly washed, and is ready for tanning. 

Swelling, or raising, is an operation that generally pre- 
cedes the actual tanning. It consists in opening the pores 
of the skin so as to render it more accessible to the tan 
liquors. Barley meal and sour dough, diffused in water, 
spent tan liquors and very dilute sulphuric acid are 
among the substances employed for plumping, or raising 
the skin. 

The next operation consists in subjecting it to the tan 
liquor, where the conversion into leather takes place by 
the combination of the tannic acid with the gelatine of 
the skin. After plumping, the hides are placed in the 
vat, seen in Figure 4, and also on the right in Figure 5. 
Here they are exposed to the action of tan liquors of 
gradually increasing strength for two or three weeks, 
during which time they are frequently “handled ” with 
long hooked poles (see Figure 5). They are next “ laid 
away,” as it is called, in vats of bark and tan liquor. 
Heavy sole leather receives five or six lay-aways of from 
ten days to six weeks each, so that the total length of time 
occupied in tanning it is about six months, Upper leather 
requires much less time. 

Che preparation of the tan liquor is an important part 
of the operation of tanning. Hemlock and oak bark make 
the best leather, but sumac and other like substances are 
largely employed. When the tan liquor is made from 
bark, the latter is first ground and then leached with warm 
water. Formerly the ground bark was introduced into 
the vats with the leather and water run in (see Figure 4). 
In Germany the exhausted bark is pressed into cakes 
about six inches square, dried, and sold under the name 
of lohkédse for kindling fires. 

The next operation is ‘‘currying.” Sole leather receives 
no currying beyond hammering or rolling, and a rough 
coating of cod-oil on each side. Upper leather is shaved 
on the rough flesh side to reduce it in thickness and to 
remove irregularities. The,knife employed has aT shaped 
handle at one end and a straight one at the other, as seen 
in the centre of Figure 2. It has a peculiar wire edge, 
kept in order by a burnisher. The hide is then pum- 
meled with a semi-circular block of wood called a grainer. 
It is provided with handles, as seen on page 501. The 
larger ones have a cushion at one end, on which the elbow 
rests, the arm passing under the strap, while the hand 
grasps the handle at the other end. The hide is then 
placed on large tables and stretched with a tool called 
a “slicker,” seen on the right of Figure 2, near the top. 
It is repeatedly greased with oil and tallow, which are 
well worked in, ‘‘ stuffed ”’ as it is called. 

It is now ready to be blackened. This is done by 
painting one side with a solution of oak bark, followed by 
one of green vitriol containing some blue vitriol. It is 
again greased and finally polished with glass. 

Although this is a general outline of the method em- 
ployed in tanning, it admits of several variations in its 
details. 

Tawing, or white tanning, is much simpler and more 
rapid, and is employed in making kid leather from 
sheep, lamb and young goat-skins. The hair is first 
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removed by liming, and the skins “ raised ” in a fermenting 
mixture of bran and soft water. The skin next goes to 
the ‘‘ white bath,” made up of ten pounds of alum and 
two and one-half pounds of salt in twelve gallons of hot 
water. They are left in this hot bath ten minutes, then 
passed through a paste made of wheat flour and yelk of 


left for twenty-four hours or more. They are then 
stretched by hand, dried in the air, dampened and placed 
in linen cloth, and trodden to render them soft; then 
plained, dried, plained again, polished by rubbing with 
heavy glass disks and the application of white of egg, 
gum, or fine soap, to give gloss to the hair side, which is 
finally dyed, the color being applied with a brush. The 
skins are afterward hung on hooks to dry, and finally 
ironed. 

Tawing with oil is employed for wash-leather, chamois 
and buckskin. 

The varieties of leather in the market are very numer- 
ous, the difference frequently consisting merely in the 
finishing of the surface, and imitations of all the finer 
kinds are made from the poorer sort, while cloth and 
paper are used to imitate the inferior kinds ; so that de- 
ception and fraud are very frequent in made-up leather 
goods of all kinds. 

Among the best known and generally recognized va- 
rieties of leather are the following : 

Sole leather is the heaviest and stiffest kind of leather. 
It is made from the heaviest and choicest ox hides, tanned 
with oak or hemlock bark. The former imparts a light, 
creamy color, the latter is deep red. The quantity of 
bark required is so great that this process can only be em- 
ployed where bark is plentiful. A ton of bark will only 
produce 150 to 175 pounds of leather. In England gam- 
bier, divi divi and myrobolans, are substituted. The 
tanning operation is continued until the cells of the hides 
are thoroughly filled with tannin. In currying none of the 
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hide is removed, and no attempt is made to render it 
flexible. Its principal use is indicated in the name. It 
| has been employed for trunks and helmets. In olden 
times corsets were made of sole leather a quarter ofaninch 
| thick ; they were, of course, unyielding, and must have 
| beenabout as comfortable as if made of cast-iron. 
Belting leather resembles sole leather, but is put through 
! a special treatment to take the stretch out of it. 

Harness leather should combine flexibility with strength, 
and the surface have a fine finish. It is made from 
lighter hides than sole leather, and no attempt is made to 
completely fill the cells with tannin. The surface is 
thoroughly worked, and it is well ‘‘ stufed ” with tallow 
and grease. The surface is usually blacked ; when not 
colored it is known as “‘ russet,” which is now much in 
vogue for fancy harness. 

Upper leather, such as is generally used for boots and 
shoes, as well as a thousand other purposes to which 
leather is applied, is lighter than either of the preceding. 
Thinner hides and skins are used ; they are not treated 
with as strong tan liquors, nor for so long a time. In 
currying more of the substance is scraped off on the flesh 
side; they are more thoroughly worked to give them 
suppleness, and are more or less completely saturated 
with oil, tallow and wax. Ordinary leather is finished on 
the flesh side. Wher finished on the hair side, and the 
grain brought out instead of being smoothed down and 
polished, it is known as “‘ grain leather,”and being less 
easily penetrated by moisture‘is also called ‘‘ water proof.” 
When this unevenness, called grain, is buffed off, it forms 
‘“‘ buff leather.” Thick hides are often split, one of the 
splits being finished on the flesh side, the other on the 
hair side. A large part of the leather now made here is 
split, although it does not pass under that name. 

Calf-skin, as the name implies, is made from the skin of 
| calves. The finer qualities are bark tanned, principally 
| with oak, willow or birch, The excellence of imported 
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calf-skin is due to the fact that only the best skins are 
used, Great care is taken in tanning them, and a great 
deal of hand labor is expended in finishing and softening 
them. They are finished on the flesh side. Calf-skin is 
employed for men’s fine boots and shoes, ladies’ heavy 
walking-boots, and occasionally in bookbinding. 

Calf-kid and matt-kid are both made of calf-skin, fin- 
ished on the hair side, and without gloss. It is much 
used for the upper part of ladies’ boots, which are foxed 
with goat or patent leather. Being soft and elastic, it 
adapts itself to the foot, and makes a neater fit than any 
other leather. Shoes made of calf-kid do not keep their 
shape well, but are excellent for tender feet. 

Morocco leather is made of goat skins tanned with su- 
mac, and dyed various colors. It was formerly made by 
the Moors in North Africa and Spain, but is now made in 
this country and all parts of Europe. A small quantity 
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of fine and beautiful morocco is still made in Turkey, but | 


forms but a small part of the so-called Turkey morocco. 
The process of making morocco leather is as follows : 
The skins are soaked, limed, scraped on the beam, fleshed, 
bated with pigeon, chicken or dog’s dung, then folded 
and sewed together to form a bag, which is partially filled 
with a strong decoction of sumac, then blown up and 
tightly closed, and floated in a vat of weak sumac solu- 
tion, which is boiled a short time, opened, rinsed, scraped, 
rubbed smooth with a copper tool and hung up to dry. 
Some are also tanned open. The tahning occupies but a 
short time. It is subsequently dyed in aniline or other 
dye. To avoid both sides becoming colored, two wet 
skins are pressed tightly together, ‘‘ married,” as it is 
called, and then dipped in the color. Morocco is dressed 
and dyed on the hair side, so that a slight grain can be 
detected on the surface. The uses of morocco are various, 
including fine shoes and slippers, pocketbooks, ete. Var- 
nishing with white of egg is recommended for restoring 
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the lustre on morocco. Brush kid is a variety of mo- 
rocco. 

Imitation morocco is made of sheep-skins from which 
the oil has been removed. 

French kid is a very fine, soft leather, made by tawing 
small goat-skins with alum. It has a handsome lustre, 
and is without grain. It is now extensively em ployed 
for ladies’ fine boots and shoes. 

American kid is tanned with bark or sumach, like mo- 
rocco, and is scarcely inferior to the French in appear- 
ance, while a very serviceable and handsome kid called 
curagoa is made from imported goat-skins tanned here. 
The cheaper kid shoes are made of sheep-skin dressed 
like kid. 

**Pebbled” goat and ‘straight grained” goat have a 
peculiar appearance imparted to their surface either by 
punmeling or passing between rollers. Straight grained 
goat is made from better stock, has a handsomer appear- 
ance, and commands a better price than pebbled goat ; both 
are used extensively for ladies’ and children’s heavy shoes. 
They turn water quite well, and make a durable shoe, 
which is not as easy, however, as morocco or kid. 

Sheep-skin may be either tanned or tawed, and its uses 
are very numerous, not only for boots, shoes and gloves, 
but for bookbinding, pocketbooks, ladies’ belts, satchels, 
and toilet articles, and in upholstery. It can be made to 
imitate calf-skin, morocco, kid, goat, buck-skin, and cha- 
mois. Split sheep-skins are called ‘skivers,” and are 
dyed in various fancy colors for linings, ete. 

** Russia,” or Jucten, leather is made from calf-skin, 
very carefully tanned. The peculiar odor is imparted by 
birch-bark tar, and the color by vegetable or aniline 
colors. Itis now imitated in many countries, and gener- 
ally from split sheep-skins. 

Patent leather is made by japanning split leather. The 
leather is often split into three parts; the grain side is 
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enameled in various colors for carriage-tops and uphol- 
stering ; the middle is japanned for carriage and harness 
use, and the flesh side is used in shoe manufacture, and 
for other purposes. Although very handsome when new, 
its liability to crack makes it ill adapted to use for boots 
and shoes, but fashion brings it into use alternately for 
men’s and women’s fine boots; at present it is worn by 
both sexes to a limited extent. It is much used by car- 
riage and harness makers, also for belts, caps, and various 
trappings and ornaments. Photographs have been made 
on patent leather, but they did not meet with much popu- 
lar favor. 

A very tough leather for saddles is made from hog- 
skins. 

**Cordovan” is a leather made in Europe chiefly from 
horse-hides. It is used for boot and shoe uppers. 

Alligator leather is one of the new varieties. The tan- 
ning of alligator-hides began about twenty years ago, and 
the foreign demand now amounts to many thousand hides 
a year. At first Louisiana furnished the skins, and New 
Orleans was the centre of the traffic, but Florida is now 
the chief source of supply, the tanning being done at the 
North. 

It is now very popular for fancy slippers, purses, bags, 
satchels, ladies’ belts, and ornamental purposes. It is 
readily distinguished by its peculiar markings ; but, un- 
fortunately, these can be imitated by pressure on other 
and inferior leather. 

The kid from which gloves are made is produced by 
tawing with salt and alum, and is not water-proof. The 
skins of young goats, lambs, and even cats and dogs are 
employed. The grain is not removed, as in wash leather 
and undressed kid. The oil of the egg with which it is 
dressed renders it pliable, and gives it the property, to 
which it owes its principal value, of modeling itself per- 
fectly to the hand. 

Tawing with oil is employed for wash leather, chamois, 
and buck-skin. It is conducted as follows: As soon as 
the lime has been removed by the sour bath the skins are 
frized by rubbing with pumice to remove the grain, and 
then covered with oil—usually cod oil—on the grain side, 
pressed, and exposed to the air, after which they are oiled 
again. These operations are repeated many times until 
they acquire an odor that has been compared to squill. 
The skins are then piled up in heaps in a warm room, cov- 
ered with a linen cloth, when a sort of fermentation takes 
place that destroys the excess of oil. When they have ac- 
quired a uniform yellow color, due to the oxidation of the 
oil, the fermentation is stopped, and the rest of the oil re- 
moved by a warm solution of potash. 

Several patents have been taken out for the preparation 
of artificial leather, and some of the processes are carried 
out successfully on a large scale in the Eastern States ; so 
that it is quite probable that many of the cheap shoes in 
the market are made of this material. It is also em- 
ployed by upholsterers and bookbinders. It consists of 
cotton cloth covered with some plastic compound which is 
insoluble in water. 

Some of the varied uses of leather have already been 
referred to, but to give a complete list would cover a whole 
page. A trade journal devoted to leather-working briefly 
summarized some of them as follows, showing what a 
useful thing leather is : ‘‘ Leather breeches, leather gaiters, 
leather braces, leather gloves, leather hats, leather boots, 
and leather boxes to stow them away in; leather photo- 
graphs and leather frames, leather medallions, and other 
ornaments ; leather bottles and drinking-vessels, leather 
buckets and leather piping, leather driving-straps, whips 
and whip-handles, leather saddles, bridles and all kinds of 











harness ; leather purses, reticules and traveling-bags ; 
leather aprons, guards, washers and buffers ; leather for 
binding books, leather for covering tables, seats of chairs, 
sofas and carriages ; leather for lining all kinds of vehi- 
cles ; leather, in short, for almost everything except eat- 
ing, and it has in more than one extreme case served this 
purpose.” 

Gauntlets, sandals, hosen, or strong boots for the pro- 
tection of the legs, helmets, shields, scabbards, etc., were 
early made of leather, as were, later, leggings, or leather 
trousers, for rough wear on horseback. Some of the 
former uses of leather have become obsolete by new in- 
ventions, but other applications of this serviceable mate- 
rial have come into use. Before metallic thimbles were 
known thimbles were made of leather, and leather palms 
are still used by the sailmaker and the seaman. The old 
blackjack, or tankard, has been superseded by more orna- 
mental but fragile drinking-cups ; yet leather skins are 
still employed in Asia and Africa for holding liquors. The 
novelist has made us familiar with ‘‘leather stockings,” 
and every child has heard of the ‘little old man clothed 
all in leather.” 

Fashion recently revived the leathern girdle, with sus- 
pended accoutrements and weapons, such as watch, scis- 
sors, purse, or smelling-bottle, which was characteristic of 
the gentlewoman of olden times. Leather wall-hangings 
were at one time much the fashion, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Some of the state- 
rooms at Versailles and St. Cloud were ornamented with 
leather tapestry made in Venice, Holland, and France. 

Hide boats were used by the ancient Britons, Abyssinians 
and others; and the sails were frequently of leather too. 
Even cannon have been made of leather, and Charles XII. 
of Sweden had a battery of light artillery made of leather. 
Leather has been used for money, for checkers, for dice- 
cups and chess-boards. 

Among the fair sex the use of leather is not limited to 
shoes, gloves, and purses. Dresses and bonnets are 
trimmed with leathern straps buckled across them, 
leather-cased watches dangle by leathern straps from 
leathern girdles. Leather bracelets and other jewelry are 
often worn, while kid in some form enters into many 
other articles of ladies’ attire. 

For some of the purposes to which leather was formerly 
applied cheaper substitutes have been found. When 
beauty, not wear, is to be considered, this is generally 
the case ; but for boots, shoes, and harness, leather will 
long hold its own against all competitors. 
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A snort discussion among gunners recently found space in the 
columns of the American Field, published in Chicago, in reference 
to the way in which the wood or Summer duck (A. sponsa) conveys 
its fledglings from their birthplace to the water which is to form 
the scene of their livelihood. This duck is one of the few species 
of that large family which builds its nest in trees. It finds the 
broken top of a stub near the water, a decayed crevice in some 
half-dead willow or sycamore, or the sear left by the dropping of 
some huge limb, and in this concavity it heaps a few twigs, leaves, 
and feathers as a mattress upon which its drab-colored eggs ma 
rest, The tree always stands in close proximity to water, though 
not always immediately upon the brink, and the resting-place may 
be fifty or sixty feet above the roots, Under these circumstances 
it was long a matter of curiosity to naturalists how the young birds 
were got or betook themselves to the water. The elder naturalists 
had little to say on the subject, though Alexander Wilson, with his 
habitual perspicacity, hinted at the true solution. One of the pre- 
sent writers says he was informed of a case where persons saw the 
parent-bird drop the ducklings, one by one, to the ground, If 
there is no mistake about this, the distance must have been very 
short, since their wing-power would not be sufficient to enable 
them to cheek the shock of their alighting. It is probably a mis- 
taken observation. Replying, another correspondent asserts that 
he himself, in Iowa, once saw an old wood-duck “ fly out from her 
nest with a young duck in her bill, which she held, seemiregly, hy 
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the wing or neck, and carried it to a slough near by as carefully 
as a cat would carry a kitten.” This is more rational. Another 
method was observed afew years ago—and no doubt whatever can 
be cast upon the observation—by Dr. C. C. Abbott, at Trenton, N. J., 
after much patient watching of a wood-duck’s nest. In this case 
the mother-bird manceuvred in the nest (which was in plain view 
from the branches of an adjacent tree where Dr. Abbott had sta- 
tioned himself) until she had ray een one of the ducklings to 
mount upon her broad back. This done, she slowly and steadil 
sailed down to the quiet water of a sluggish creek near by, and, 
having reached the water, suddenly dived, leaving her astonished 
ore This was repeated again and again, until all the 
family had been safely transported to the scene of their future 
careers. The first lesson in swimming was a short and tiresome 
one for the ducklings, who quickly sought the solidity of the bank 
for rest and reflection. 


A PARAGRAPH circulating yer ee the newspapers records that 
Drs. Mitchell and Reichert, of Philadelphia “find that the full- 
= lizard will bite and cause a wound that may prove fatal. 

nlike that of other reptiles, its saliva is alkaline, not acid ; a little 
_— into a pigeon caused the death of the bird—which was long, 
fat, and plump—in less than nine minutes.” This a is 
true in so far as it applies to one single species—the Mexican pois- 
onous lizard, which has become only recently well known to science. 
It is not true, as a general fact, of all lizards, of which there are a 
great many species, the bite of which is entirely harmless so far as 
any poisonous effect is concerned, 


Amona the resources of the “ new Northwest” opened by the 
Northern Pacific and other railways, the matter of fuel is important, 
and an abundance of coal is reported. Levene ge the true (and ex- 
cellent) beds upon the shores of Puget Sound, all the “ coal” of the 
Northwest, so called, is a lignite, which, though inferior to true 
coal, is far better than nothing at all. Its inferiority consists mainly 
in the large proportion of water it contains, This means not merel 
80 many pounds to the ton of incombustible material, but that muc 
of the real burning material must be used up in getting rid of the 
water by evaporation instead of doing the economic work for which 
the fire is intended. Nevertheless the lignite deposits, which are 
very extensive in Dakota and Montana, and in the adjacent parts of 
Canada, will play a very important part in the development of that 
region, where wood for fuel is excessively scarce. 


Guass is beginning to take the place of wood and iron in making 
a bridges in England. Blocks of glass are hardened by a 
special process, and in solidity leave ae to be desired. The 
experiments already made have given surprising results, and the 
cost is below that of bridges of wood or iron, The making of ties 
of glass was long ago proposed. One great advantage in favor of 
this material is that it cannot be injured by insects or corroded in 
any way. Apart from fractures, it is indestructible. 


M. Mortn’s new electric candle can be extinguished and re- 
lighted at any time. This is accomplished by the use of a piece of 
soft iron, which is attracted by a flattened solenoid. Fixed on the 
same axis as the piece of iron is a cam, which determines the dis- 
tance at which the carbons stand from each other. 


THE following conclusions are credited to Mr. Aitken as the re- 
sult of extensive observation and experiment : Whenever vapor 
condenses in the atmosphere, the condensation is always made on 
a solid nucleus, which is furnished by particles of dust. Without 
dust there would be neither mists nor clouds, and the supersatu- 
rated air wouid transform every object upon the earth’s sarface into 
a condenser upon which it would deposit its excess of water. 
Whenever the breath becomes visible in a cold atmosphere it de- 
monstrates the impure and dusty condition of the air. The foam 
of the sea, meteoric matter, and fires are fertile sources of the dust 
and impurity. 

A STATE paper recently issued by the French Minister of Public 
Works contains some interesting details on the French mineral 
waters, There are 1,027 sources whieh are worked. Of these 319 
are sulphureous, 357 alkaline, 136 iron, and 215 salt ; 386 are cold— 
that is to say, they do not exceed 15°C, in temperature, and 641 
are thermal. 





Coors are fast when they don’t run, and run when they are not 
ast. 

A Woman said in a police court the other day that before 
marriage her husband pretended to be much struck with her, but 
now she was every day struck by him, 


MusIc-TEACHER : “‘ You see that note is a note with an open 
space. That’s a whole note, Can you remember that?” Scholar ; 
“Yes’m ; a whole note is a note that has a hole in it,” 


AN uninformed Irishman hearing the Sphinx alluded to in com- 
pany, whispered to his companion, “Sphinx! Who is that?” “A 
monster, man.” “Oh!” said our Hibernian, not to seem unac- 
quainted with his family, ‘‘a Munster-man, I thought he was from 
Connaught.” 

“T sHounp so like a coin dated the year of my birth,” said a 
maiden lady of uncertain age to a male acquaintance. ‘Do you 
think you could get one forme?” “Iam afraid not,” he replied. 
“These very old coins are only to be found in valuable collections.” 
And yet he cannot see why, When he met the lady next day, she 
didn’t speak to him. 








.. , WHY is the 12°50 train the most difficult one to catch? Because 
it is ten to one if you cateh it. 

Way ought church-bells to be sounded at a wedding ? Because 
no marriage is complete without a ring. 

Way is a washerwoman like a navigator? Because she spreads 
her sheets, crosses the line, and goes from pole to pole, 


Mrs. Brownstone says that if she has a dog she wants one of 
those great Sarah Bernhardt dogs that dig those dear old monks 
out of the snow in Switzerland. 


Do you know how old Madame B—~— is?’ “Yes. Two years 
ago she was thirty-nine. Last year she was tnirty-eight. Of course, 
this year she must be thirty-seven.” 

A FARMER’S wife wonders why the men can't manage to do 
something useful, and wants to knowif they mightn’t as well amuse 
themselves in smoking hams.as in smoking cigars. 


“WELL, to tell the truth, papa, I did not think much o/ the close 
of the sermon,” said a fashionable young lady. ‘‘ Probably you 
je thinking more of the clothes of the congregation,” replied her 
‘ather, 

THEY were at a dinner-party, and he remarked that he supposed 
she was fond of ethnology. Sho said she was, but she a not 
very well, and the doctor had told her not to eat anything but 
oranges, 

Free Lectures.—“ What have you been doing since I last saw 
you?” “T’ve been attending a course of free lectures?” “A 
course of free lectures |” “Yes ; I was married a week after we 
parted.” 

A TIMID young man has married a lady whose weight verges 
closely upon two hundred pounds. “My dear,” he says to her, 
‘shall I help you over the fence?” “No,” savs she to him; “help 
the fence.” 

Two OxontAns dining together, one of them noticing a spot of 
grease on the neckcloth of his companion, said, “I see you are a 
Grecian.” ‘ Pooh?!’ said the other, “ that’s far-fetched.” ‘' No, in- 
deed,” says the punster, “I made it on the spot.” 


EPIGRAM, 


The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; _ 

For nature, that to them gave gout, 
To us gave only goul, 


ALITTLE boy had his long curls cut off the other day, and was 
oan reminded of the fact by the remarks of all his friends. 
Going with the family into the country, soon after his arrival he 
came running into the house in great sorrow, crying, ‘‘ Mamma, 
mamma, even the hens laugh at me ; they all say, ‘ Cut-cut-cut-got- 
your-hair-cut,’ ” 

Reaistic.—The Professor of Painting has just entered the 
class-room, where smoking is strictly prohibited. Here he findsan 
art-student holding iu his hand anewly filled cherry pipe. Profes- 
sor (ironically) : “What a queer paint-brush you have got there ; 
what are you going to do with it?” Student; ‘‘Oh, Lam going to 
make the clouds with it.” 


Proressor AGassiz, while pursuing his ocean researches on the 
coast had occasion to visit at a friend’s house. The professor 
brought with him a number of undescribed species of fishes, some 
of them entirely unknown to science, and sealed them up ina 
copper barrel filled with alcohol for future examination, The el 
was placed in the basement of the establishment for safe keeping ; 
but the cook, in her excess of zeal, exercised her own discretion, 
and fried the fishes for the professor’s breakfast, 


° 

Opp Nortices.—A gentleman near Winchester made a rockery in 
front of his house, in which he planted some beautiful ferns, and 
having put up the following notice, found it more efficient and less 
expensive than spring-guns or man-traps. The pewedens gm 4 in- 
scription was : “ gears, beware ! Scolopendriums and Polypo- 
diums are set here !” The wall ofa gentleman’s house near Edin- 
burgh, some years since, exhibited a board on.which was painteda 
threat quite as difficult for the trespasser to understand as the pre- 
ceding : ‘Any person entering these inclosures will be shot and 
prosecuted.” An eccentric old gentleman placed in a field on his 


-estate a board with the following generous offer painted thereon: 


“T will give this field to any one who is contented.” It was not 
long before he had an applicant. ‘‘ Well, my man, are you @ con- 
tented fellow?” ‘Yes, sir, very.” ‘Then, why do you want my 
fleld ?” The applicant did not wait to reply. 





THE postmaster received a letter from Norwich, Conn., on which 
was the following address : “Mr, Colton, ‘the tooth Puller,’ Some- 
where in Cooper Institute Building, better known in the country as 
the ‘Gas Man.’ ee that he gets this. New York City.” 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves and Cures Dyspepsia, 


Our GASTRICINE LozENGE has intrinsic merit, and is recom- 
mended by physicians for all forms of indigestion. Put up in 
convenient pocket box. Sold by druggists, 25 and 50 cents per 
box. Sent by mail, J,N. Heceman & Co., Druggists, Broadway, 
corner 8th Street. 
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